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LOSS AND GAIN 


HE first half year has slipped away with such breathtaking rapidity 
that the headlines of the early part of 1952 are already completely 
stale news by now. 

But although the events themselves and the chief protagonists may 
change, the fundamental issues—at least in international affairs—remain 
remarkably unaltered. The problem of Germany is still unsolved— 
despite the recent paper “solution”; the threats and uncertainties of 
Stalin’s policy are still as great as ever; the crippling weakness of Great 
Britain (mainly economic) and of France (mainly political) are even more 
apparent today than they were six months ago. The smaller European 
nations continue to battle with their own difficulties, which in many 
cases are due to the incapacities of the bigger powers; for instance, if 
Britain were able to supply Denmark with enough coal she could get in 
return all the food she wants, and both nations would be happier than 
they are now. Such ‘examples could be multiplied almost indefinitely, 
and European recovery is handicapped not only by weakness on this 
side of the Atlantic, but also by the vagaries of American economic policy. 

In the U.S.A. the election campaign has entered a more violent and 
exciting stage, but at the moment of writing it is still impossible to say 
who will win the Republican nomination and who will be the Democratic 
candidate. Instead of uniting his party, “Ike”? seems to have split it - 
from top to bottom, while Mr. Truman’s refusal to run has left the 
Democrats with a large number of candidates and no leader. 

Practically all the international issues have grown more complicated 
and intense in recent months. But nothing is more significant than the 
‘difference between the way the American and the European public react 
to current events. With their background of economic prosperity and 
relative military safety; with the unlimited space available in their daily 
and periodical press, not to mention radio and television; finally with 
their present feeling not merely of being involved in world affairs, but also 
of having the power to impose decisions on a large part of humanity, the 
Americans can—and continuously do—discuss international issues on a 
truly global scale. No wonder that in this somewhat unaccustomed 
process, and amidst general excitement, which is further greatly increased 
by the incursion of domestic politics into fields where these do not belong, 
the discussion should assume a violent and, most confused character. 

‘The Europeans, on the other hand, are too near the centres of danger; 
their experience of war, enemy occupation, and revolution is too recent; 
their financial difficulties or personal problems and worries are too over- 
bearing to permit such diversions. If the Americans sin by reacting too 
violently, even to the most unimportant of occurrences, the Europeans 
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seem to have become completely immune to panic. Words of warning 
—no matter how authoritative or how repetitive—fail to make an im- 
pression. Mr. Churchill and his Ministers can speak as much as they 
like about the danger of national insolvency without creating so much . 
as a flutter. In January Mr. Butler told the nation that its gold and 
dollar reserves would only last another eight months, and that after that 
Britain would face “national bankruptcy, idleness and hunger,” while 
The Times described the situation as “our gravest crisis ever.” A few 
weeks later, in France, Edgar Faure—just before’ relinquishing his 
unhappy short-lived Premiership—stated in grave tones that in the State’s 
coffers there was only enough money for a few days. But nobody budged 
and there were even some people who laughed. Can you imagine some- 
thing like this happening before 1914, in the days of a Poincaré or an 
Asquith? An official warning of imminent financial difficulties far less 
drastic would have created a panic on the Stock Exchange, a stampede 
into other currencies, and a general state of crisis. Yet today people 
wearily accept the bad news as if it were perfectly normal and-of no 
‘consequence. It is hard to guess what else they would have to be told 
before they got really frightened or began to take notice. 


During the last few weeks, several events which it is no exaggeration ' 


to describe as epoch-making have, for a while, attracted universal attention; 
yet characteristically enough public interest was both short-lived and 
superficial. ‘The Western decisions on Germany and the signing of two 
` sets of treaties in Bonn and in Paris (the Contractual Agreement and the 
European Defence Community Agreement) may within the briefest of . 
` time affect the lives of all of us; the resurgence of Fascism in Italy and the 
constant tension over Trieste are an ominous reminder of the frail nature 
‘of the Mediterranean settlement; the withdrawal of British commercial 
interests from China is not.only a matter of heavy financial loss amounting 
* to several hundred millions of pounds, but also one more landmark along 
the sad and painful road of liquidation of Britain’s overseas assets. Here 
are but three of the most vital recent developments, and there:are many 
more of almost equal importance. The general indifference to them after 
a mere few days of Press discussion is as typical of our times as it is 
alarming. 

Even those people who ieel strongly about the danger of a third world 
war seem to be concerned only about the threat to Western Europe. No 
sane person would dream of denying the possibility of a Russian aggression. 
But how imminent,is it, and, what is more, is it the only danger? I shall 
offer a few observations on Germany presently. Meanwhile, let us look 
at the dangers which are not a matter of speculation, or which loom in 
the distant future, but which are facing us now. Asia and Africa are in 
ferment. In Korea, Maleya, Indo-China, and Burma; in Iran, Egypt, 
Algeria, Tunis, Morocco and South Africa, there is either fighting or the 
utmost political tension. The battle of Asia is going badly for the white 
democracies, and whether Stalin is the direct instigator of all these con- 
flicts, or only some of them, he is certainly their- most direct beneficiary. 
It may well be that at the moment he attaches far more importance to 
the so-called Eastern alternative of his world-wide plans than to the 
Western one. At any rate, the war in Asia is not something hypothetical, 
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but a grim reality, and it may easily flare up into a battle far more formid- 
able than it is already.~ As to Africa, in.which so many European statesmen 
seem to see an easy source of future wealth and manpower, anti-colonialism 
is just as'strong as in Asia, and it is doubtful whether the natives will lend 
themselves to any of the development schemes now under discussion. 
Mr. Malan’s repressive measures in South Africa are much more likely 
to precipitate a clash than to prevent it, and it remains to be seen how much 
France can do to reassert her authority in North Africa. 

There aye men in America, not only among the Administration, but 
among the Opposition and in the Press as well, who fully understand the 
threat to world peace or to economic recovery of these anti-European 
developments in Asia and in Africa. At the State Department and at 
the Pentagon the constant weakening of Britain, France and other Colonial 
powers is a source of profound anxiety, and is creating new problems or 
difficulties or headaches every day. But alas, animated by an ignorant 
and biased sentimentalism, American public opinion remains solidly 
anti-colonial and views the plight of Britain and France in the East ‘with 
a certain smug or even hostile satisfaction. 

This short-sighted attitude in most cases is not due to any selfish 
motives, as some Europeans are inclined to believe., America is not in 
the least bit imperialistically minded, and certainly does not desire to 
benefit from the discomfiture of Britain and France, or to take their place. 
On the contrary, it is with the utmost reluctance that the nation accepts 
its present world-wide responsibilities, and inexperience, together with a 
long accumulation of old prejudices, are a difficult thing to overcome. It 
is my profound conviction that in all her dealings with Europe, America 
is animated by the best of motives. It is her methods that so frequently 
create difficulties, or are one of the principal causes of the present American- 
European tension. 

The fault lies on both sides of the Atlantic. The sight of Europe’s 
socialist or semi-socialistic governments eagerly accepting the money of 
America’s taxpayers and then abusing the American capitalist system is 
as revolting to contemplate as that of certain Conservative circles where 
envy and jealousy of American leadership in world affairs completely 
eclipse the sad fact that neither Britain nor France today are in a position 
to exercise such leadership. The political and economic vicissitudes of 
most of Europe’s democracies—big and small—are too obvious and too 
great to permit of any pretentiousness or self-satisfaction. ` Few indeed 
are the European countries which can claim a record of sound finance 
. and capable administration during the past year. There is Switzerland, 
of course—a unique case in the world of today. Norway and Finland 
achieved a miraculous recovery in 1951. Belgium is doing so well that 
her prosperity is almost a handicap: The economic achievements of 
Western Germany are due primarily to the extraordinary working capacity 
and discipline of her people, even though American aid has had a great 
deal to do with it. But what of the rest—especially Britain and France? 
How can they aspire to world leadership when their present incapacities 
exercise such a crippling effect on them even in the conduct of. their 
domestic affairs? Not only American vagaries and Russian uncertainties, 
but British and French uncertainties as well, have a profoundly 
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_ deems to be a real danger to himself, is it likely that he will sit still arid ° 
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demoralising effect on the Western democracies. 


There is so much confusion in Europe that it would not be easy for the ` 


Americans to pursue a clear-cut policy even if they had one. But American 
foreign policy is bedevilled by constant contradiction between words and 
actions; between principles loudly proclaimed time and again, and 
decisions taken at home and abroad which completely belie these very 
principles. 

The handling of Germany is perhaps the most striking example of 
this American self-contradiction and confusion. That America hates 
Nazism and militarism there can be no doubt. Yet for the last two years 
or so the Americans have been anxious to rearm Western Germany and 
to draw this new military force which is to be established into the European 
defence system: At first sight such a change of attitude might appear 
quite incomprehensible. Was it worth while demanding unconditional 
surrender from the Germans, and trying their civilian and military leaders 
as war criminals; was it worth while accusing the whole nation of mili- 
tarism and proclaiming that never again would it be allowed to possess 
or manufacture weapons of aggression—only to press on them the honours 
and attractions of military power five years later? And, what is more, 
to get into a position where a large part of the German nation refuses to 
accept this unexpected oppertunity—whether their reluctance to rearm 
is sincere, or merely part of a careful game is a matter for speculation— 
while another part goes out of its way to make some pretty stiff demands 
as a pre-condition of acceptence? 

The danger of a Russian aggression is usually given as the main reason 
for America’s eagerness to re-create a West German army. Yet, judging 
by the time schedule of America’s own defence programme, Stalin is not 
expected to march in the immediate future; goals, first set for 1952, 
have been repeatedly postponed until 1953, 1954, and now even until 
1955. Whatever the year of decision may be—if ever there is one—it is 
reasonable to ask why defenceless Germany has not tempted the Russians 
in the past, when there was no NATO, no talk of a joint- European defence 
plan, no armed force anywhere to resist such an aggression. It is not 
likely that between 1945 and 1952 Stalin has held his hand because of 
his respect for treaties or out of brotherly love for the Western demo- 
cracies. Presumably, he has been unable, or unwilling, to embark upon 
military adventure for reasons of his own, which may be partly due to 
domestic difficulties and mainly to fear of the atom bomb. Be this as 
it may, he dare not even move into the Western sectors of Berlin without 


starting the third world war, and an aggression in any other’ part of, 


Western Europe would automatically mean the immediate atom bombing 
of Soviet Russia. It is the fuli realisation of this, rather than the prospects 
of a revived German army, that must constitute a strong deterrent. 

If, however, a German army is in the process of creation, which Stalin 


just look on while an instrument for his destruction or intimidation is 
being forged? Surely, in such circumstances, he would be compelled to 
act—disregarding all risks. He would either have to smash this growing 
German military power before it gets too strong, or else he would have 
to woo the Western Germans to his own side even more effectively than 
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he has done in recent months. This should not be too difficult, since he 
has many attractive bribes to offer: Berlin, unification of the territory, 
the end of Russian occupation, a nice slice of Poland and Czechoslovakia 
(he has never felt any loyalty towards his satellites), and, finally, markets 
in Soviet Russia, in, Eastern Europe, and even in China. There are 
plenty of “good”? Germans of the Pastor Nieméller type, who would 
eagerly grasp such an opportunity with both hands. In other words, the 
rearmament of Western Germany may either hasten the very Russian 
aggression it is intended to prevent, or else drive a unified Germany and 
Soviet Russia together—with incalculable dangers to the Western world 
resulting from such a coalition. 

The Western democracies have a genius,for peeved surprise when their 
miscalculations become apparent and when other nations pursue a course 
of their own, instead of doing what the democracies had prescribed for 
them in their wishful thinking. There is really no room for amazement 
and indignation now. Germany does not owe the Western allies any 
loyalty, gratitude, or'consideration. She has to think in terms of her 
own speediest recovery as a great power. Is it not perfectly logical for 
the Germans to demand equality with the Western powers, inclusion in 
NATO, the release of some of the remaining war criminals, five billion 
dollars in cash and whatever else they fancy? Since they are being 
solicited to act as cannon-fodder for others, or as a pawn in the intricate 
game of balance of power politics; since they 4re being now invited to 
defend that very Western Christian civilisation which only yesterday 
they themselves were trying to destroy, would they not be fools if they 
did not stipulate a stiff and very disagreeable price for their services? 

In the present difficulties no blame whatsoever attaches to Dr. Adenauer, 
or to his “‘Bevanite” opposition leaders like Schumacher and Ollenhauer’ 
—typical German socialists, both of them. These men, in their own 
respective ways, are acting as patriots, and are promoting the interests of 
their country by all the means available to them. Germany—still im- 
potent through her defeat—has only one powerful weapon: the need that 
both the Western democracies and Stalin have of her. 

Apparently, the Germar army is to be solely a defensive ane (whatever 
this may mean); it is to be “democratic” and its old hateful Prussian 
traditions are not to be allowed to revive. ‘To make doubly sure, however, 
this army would be deprived of the technical and economic support units 
which might make it dangerous. To my mind, even if all this could be 
made acceptable to the Germans, it would be hard to find a more futile 
and explosive formula. Whatever one may think of the Germans, their 
military qualities are undeniable. These ‘are based on centuries of 
tradition and a peculiar capacity for discipline not possessed by other 
nations. Without such fundamental attributes, the value of a German 


- army would be more than doubtful. If Washington desires the Germans 


to be militarily strong, the risk must be taken of allowing them to function 
in their own accustomed fashion.’ As a collection of reformed Boy 
Scouts, controlled and commanded by Allied officers, they would not be 
much good. 

, Whether as a national army, or an integral part of the European army, 
Germany’s fighting force will soon emerge as the strongest in Europe. 
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Neither France nor Britain, with their present overseas commitments 
and their economic troubles, nor the smaller NATO nations, will be able 
to rival Germany in the number of her soldiers or in the calibre of her 
superior officers. As to Germany’s industry, it is far. better geared to _ 
the production of ordnance and equipment than that of any, other country 
in Europe. Instead of being kept dependent upon American economic 
aid and military protection, Germany has been placed in a positión where 
her own armed support is eagerly sought, and she is to be helped to become 
strong again in the minimum of time. Does anybody doubt that when 
she has recovered her strength in full, she will use it in her own interests 
and make her own choice between East and West? 

It may well be that the thing has gone so far that it is too late to stop 
it now. But at least it is not too late to realise that the Russian peril, 
great though it is, certainly is not the only one, nor even necessarily the 
most immediate one. The German army, which is about to be created, 
will either be a danger or a nuisance. 

The prospects of this can leave neither Stalin nor the governments of 
Western Europe unmoved. There is no blinking the fact that the 
decision has been imposed on the world by America, and that Britain, 
France, or the other democracies are too weak to do anything about it. 
They have one remedy, of course, and that is to delay ratification or to 
make it conditional on a number of further specific American pledges. 
But nobody feels happy’ about it. The fact should also be emphasised 
that Britain is once again slipping into her old purblind belief that she is 
not involved in German political, military or economic affairs to the same 
extent as France, and that “if only the ancient enmity between the French 
and the Germans could be composed”—or words to that effect—all 
would be well in Western Europe. The folly of such an attitude after 
the experience of two world wars is absolutely staggering. If a reminder 
of the degree to which Brizain is involved and exposed is: necessary, a 
walk through London or Coventry or Plymouth should provide the most 
eloquent eloquence. But are memories as short as that? 

There is no separate problem of Franco-German relations; the real 
problem is that of Germany’s place in Europe, and this affects Britain 
just as much as it does France, or any of Germany’s neighbours on the 
Continent. And as to Germany’s rapidly growing economic power, it 
is a far greater threat to Britain than to any other European nation. But 
here we come to yet another striking American contradiction: Having 
most generously spent billions of dollars on economic aid to Great Britain, 
France and other Marshall Plan countries, the U.S.A. is now beginning 
to undo the good achieved by indiscriminate support of these countries’ 
competitors and by a tendency towards protectionism at home. 

However, this is election year in America and vote-catching slogans 
or promises appear more important than the world-wide consequences to 
which certain policies may lead. The choice that will be made on 
November 4th will affect Europe so profoundly and will bé fraught with 
such far-reaching consequences that the Europeans are very much moré 
than just spectators. Every European must ardently hope that the great 
American democracy will send to the White House a man fully qualified 
to lead not only his own nation, but the whole democratic world. 

GEORGE SOLOVEYTCHIK. 


THE SUBMARINE DANGER 


HOULD war come, it is the attack from the air which will infallibly 
be the opening operation on the part of the enemy. Such an attack 
could and would be made without’ any obvious measures which 
- might give us warning; and it would be made predominantly on this 
country, since it could, if successful, inflict such damage as would handicap 
us and our Allies permanently during the war. If not effectively coun- 
tered, it could put our important ports out of action by the destruction 


of wharves and cargo-working appliances, it could to a great extent wreck _ 


inland railway transport, and oil storages, air stations, warehouses and 
refineries would be destroyed, and the mining attack would mean the 
loss of many ships before the mine-sweeping organisation could operate 
to its full extent. ‘There is no doubt that anti-air defence is our first and 
most immediate requirement, and it is a relief to know that it has “super- 


priority” and is being fully dealt with. It is to be hoped that this super- - 


priority will include not only the bombers whose counter-offensive is 
essential, and the fighters to escort them and to protect our most important 
targets, but the other elements of air defence, such as anti-aircraft batteries, 
radar stations, mine-sweeping forces, and observer mine-watching stations. 
But although the most immediate danger is, for the reasons given above, 
the air attack, the submarine attack is of fully equal importance, and 
though its results are felt slowly and are attended with fewer dramatic 
incidents, it is cumulative, and if not effectively dealt with, might well 


occasion a complete, or almost comiplete, loss of that sea power which it” 


is so essential should be ours, not only ‘from the commencement but 
throughout a war, to the highest practicable extent. A successful, or even 
partly successful, attack on our sea power would mean the loss of our 
seaborne trade, insufficiency of food and taw material, oil fuel shortage 
(which, incidentally, would affect the air forces in the same degree as it 
would the Navy and Army), losses and difficulties in the assistance of 
the men, war material and military supplies which we might expect from 
our Allies and Dominions. Such an attack might well amount to a disaster 
to this country, and consequently to the Allied cause, which relies on us as 
a bastion against Communism, a refuge for all who oppose Communism 
in Continental’ Europe, and a reliable and effective base for all British 
and American participation in the Allied war effort. - 

' On the other hand, an effective effort to suppress the submarine at 
the outset’ of war would mean a considerable relaxation of the convoy 
system (which involves much inconvenience and delay), enhanced 
efficiency of all sea transport, free and unhampered movements of troops 
and their supplies, relief from anxiety as to stocks of food and raw material 
for our people and our industries, and would probably avert an inordinate 
expenditure on anti-submarine material at a later period of the war at a 
time when great military demands may be expected. 

‘How do we stand in the preparation for the anti-submarine war? What 
are we up against? What is the probable strategy of the submarine 
campaign? How is it to be countered? Finally, what force have we 
available for counter measures? These are the problems which must 
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be facing the naval authorities of N.A.T.O‘, and not only of N.A.T.O., 
but of our own Admiralty, which has the independent responsibility for 
the sea approaches of this country up to the 100-fathom line. Exact 
information as to the Russian strength and disposition of her submarines 
is lacking, but she is believed to have a force of some 380 submarines, 
many of which are of the latest types, and to be increasing this force 
liberally. It must be realised that submarines can be moved without 
difficulty by canal between the Baltic and the North Russian ports. It 
is believed that Russia has had the benefit of the German experience of 
the last; war in the construction, maintenance and tactical operation of 
submarines. It is never wise to underrate your enemy (the performance 
of the so-called Mi-G’s in Korea is an interesting lesson in this respect). 
The Russian sailor has had little opportunity in the two great wars of 
displaying his mettle, but it would be dangerous to underrate his courage 
and competence. f 

We are dealing here with the Northern European area only, and it is 
evident that our enemy in that area can emerge only from his bases in 
the Baltic and North Russia, possibly only from North Russia. From 
the North Russian bases, the U-boats must pass the North Cape before 
spreading towards their targets. The most tempting objectives will be 
the approaches to the German and British North Sea ports, and the 
Straits of Dover. To attack the Atlantic trade routes and the approaches 
to Canadian and American ports he must pass through the groups of 
islands between Scotland and Greenland, a much longer passage to his 
objectives, and involving consequently a shorter period of operation. It 
would seem probable that in the early days he will operate the greater 
number of his available ships in the North Sea, and, having in mind the 
ubiquity and power of endurance which are fundamental advantages to 
the submarine, leave the Atlantic routes alone except for a sufficient force 
to necessitate the employment by us of considerable convoy escorts. The 
naval counter to such a strategy must be a concentration of our anti- 
submarine forces, working from a number of bases extending from the 
North Cape round the whole of the North Sea coasts of Norway, Denmark, 
Germany, Holland, and the United Kingdom, and especially including 
the Straits of Dover. It would probably not be practicable to attack 
submarines in the Baltic, but we should effect as complete a blockade ~ 
as possible of the Skaggerck, and our endeavour should be entirely to 
block the exit from the Baltic, and so force the submarines to the longer 
passage round the North Cape. Bases should also be established in all 
the groups of islands between Scotland and Greenland. It would be 
too much to expect that the passages between them would be entirely 
denied to submarines, but, at any rate, the knowledge that they could 
not pass through with impunity would harass and delay them, besides 
resulting in a proportion of losses. Approaches to our important ports 
should, of course, have their own defensive patrols, but from the bases 
mentioned above, the patrolling forces should range the seas as thoroughly 
as our resources permit, on the principle that the most effective way to 
attack submarines is to patrol the areas where they are to be found in the 
greatest number, which will be on the routes to their most probable 
objectives. 
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What strength have we to execute the above strategy? Bearing in mind 

. ‘that the 100-fathom limit includes the whole of the North Sea, as far 
_ north as the Skaggerak and the Orkney Islinds, and the whole of the 
English Channel, an area for which we are directly responsible, irrespective 
of N.A.T.O. In both the Great Wars we came near to a miserable sur- 
render from lack of food. At the beginning of the First Great War, 
Germany had a submarine force of 57 U-boats, only 26 of which were 
capable of operation in the Atlantic. By the end of that war she had 96, 
of which 69 were operating. Losses of ships increased gradually from 
the very beginning of the war, and a crisis came in 1917. In April of 
that year the official history tells us that “everything combined to show’ 
that the Allies were really in sight of disaster.” We were losing a monthly 
average of 255 ships, and building was far from being able to keep up their 
replacement. It took such losses for us to realise the urgency of the 
situation; when, however, it was fully appreciated, drastic priority was 
given to all anti-submarine measures, and by the end of the year, although 
- the losses were still serious, the danger was considered to be in hand. 
Mr. Lloyd George said: “I regard the steps taken to counter the submarine 
attack | as the most important contribution to victory during the year 
1917.” But at what a cost! By the close of the war we were employing ` 
mainly, though of course not wholly, in anti-submarine operations, no ' 
less than 551 destroyers and similar craft, and 3,700 patrol craft of various 
descriptions. Nevertheless, in the war the Germans had sunk 4,527 
vessels, the submarine was never wholly mastered, and even towards 
‘the end ofthe war in August, 1918, the Allies lost as many as 127 ships, 
and destroyed only six submarines. Had provision been made before 
the war of as little as one-tenth the anti-submarine strength that’ was in - 
operation at the end, the submarine attack would have been held from’ 
the beginning, and the crisis, which according to the Official Battle of 
the Atlantic, “might well have ‘brought about not merely the defeat of 
Britain and the British Empire, but the eventual Axis domination of the 
world,” would have been averted. 

Between the wars, neither we nor our enemy’ showed a full appreciation 
of the experiences of the first war. The Germans, apparently, had not 
realised how nearly we were brought to our knees by the intensive sub- 
~ marine attacks of &g16-1917, nor were we fully prepared to meet such 
an attack. Accordingly, Germany opened the second war with a force of 
57 U-boats, of which 19 were operating, while we certainly had 200 Asdic- 
fitted boats (the “Asdic” being the detector device in which we had the 
greatest confidence). Much attention, however, had been paid to methods 
of anti-submarine fighting, and we were able rapidly to increase our force, 
and especially to organise and operate our convoy system. As the war 
progressed, the submarine war increased in importance. The Germans 
increased their building programme to 300 U-boats a year. The course 
of the war enabled them to make use of, bases on the West coast of France 
and in Norway. We could counter these strategical advantages only by 
intensifying our efforts, already stretched to the utmost, and hampered 
. by the loss and damage of a large number of small craft in the Dunkirk 
-evacuation. In the middle of 1941, the situation had become. critical. 
The Prime Minister himself took a hand and issued a directive in March, 
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1941, in which he required “extreme priority to be given to all measures 
concerned with the submarine offensive.” It was full time. During 
1941, no less than 1,141 British and Allied ships were sunk, the great 
majority by submarine attack. 

Throughout 1941 and 1042 the intensity of attack and defence con- 
tinued. The United States had entered the war in our favour, we were 
meeting the attack to a greater extent than before with the aircraft of 
Coastal Command. Both sides were at the peak of their efforts. Early 
in 1943 our losses were as serious as ever, and Goebbels committed himself 
to the announcement that “In the U-boat war we have England by the 
throat.” He reckoned without his hosts. The tide was turning. The 
magnitude of our counter-measures, and especially the Air Force support, 
was taking effect, and by August, 1943, the tide had turned; and though 
16 merchant vessels were destroyed, 23 submarines were sunk. By 
January, 1944, Grand Admiral Doenitz announced that “the enemy has 
succeeded in gaining the advantage in submarine defence,” accompanying 

_his statement, however, with a boast that in 1944, 350 U-boats would be 
built, and that he was going to use a new submarine weapon. Neverthe- 
less, we had lost in the war 2,775 vessels as against 4,786 in the first war, 

‘but owing to their greater size, of almost the same tonnage, and at the end 
of the war the Admiralty was controllling in anti-submarine operations 
rather over 3,100 vessels. Mr. Churchill, in his Memoirs, at the peak 
of the war, said: “The only thing that ever really frightened me during 
the war was the U-boat peril. Invasion, I thought, even before the land 
battle, would fail. But now... our life line was endangered.” The First 
Lord of the Admiralty said in 1943 that “it was evident that the enemy 
considered, it (i.e., submarine warfare) the best hope of averting defeat 
against a nation which lives by seaborne supplies. This is a highly 
important fact which will, I crust, never be forgotten by . . . future govern- 

“ments and by the people, of this country.” ‘The above facts and figures 
summarise very briefly the situation with which we had to deal, and the 
difficulties with which we competed, though never thoroughly, since 
U-boats were operating, with some success, in both wars, and ships 
were being stink, up to the last. f i 

We have to expect in a future war with Russia that she will start with 
a force about equal to that with which Germany was working at the peak 
of her success in the first war. We, on the contrary, would be entering 
the war with an anti-submarine force which, in no class of ship, approaches 
the numbers found necessary, in either of the last two wars, to deal with 
the onslaught of the U-boats. Enough has been said to describe the 
possible danger to our invaluable sea communications. To set against 
this danger, we have primarily, according to a recent statement of the , 
First Lord of the Admiralty, including ‘‘ships building” and “‘in reserve,” 
the following number of ships which might be used, in whole or in part, 
for anti-submarine warfare: ; 


Aircraft carriers .. xi 12 
Destroyers .. ae .. IIQ 
Frigates we as .. 197 


Mine-sweepers : 85 
and there are also 120 motcr torpedo boats (according to Jane’ s Fighting 
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Ships) which the First Lord did not mention. The ubiquity of the 
submarine must always, in dealing with the strength and disposition of 
the anti-submarine forces, receive consideration. She has a very large 
fuel endurance and can move from one area to another without having 
been sighted. The establishment of fully-protected bases at Port Arthur 
and Vladivostok has been reported, and although the responsibility for 
dealing with craft operating from these bases would presumably fall to U.S. 
forces, ‘some provision would have to be made by us for the defence of 
our interests in the Indian Ocean and Southern Pacific. We are told in 
the White Book that “Particular attention is being given to the need to 
build up anti-submarine forces.” In the- past we have had similar 
assurances. But little or no information has been vouchsafed to the public 
on what has been achieved in the course of each year, and it would seem ' 
that only two destroyers and one motor gunboat have recently been com- 
completed. But we are also told: ° 

“The frigates are of a number of different types... . 

“A large number of new design mine-sweepers has been ordered 

and many are already on the stocks... . ” i 

“A number of fast patrol boats has been ordered... .” - 

“Work is proceeding on a new design of vessel for sea defence. . . 

Much the same information has been given us by previous First Lords, 
but still next to no records of ships actually completed. 

The Air Force will be required to play a large part in the control of sea 
communications, and there should be close and constant association - 
between the Admiralty and Air staffs. The work of the Air Force in 
this respect-will be principally by the Coasta! Command in the detection 
and attack of submarines on passage. But the air weapon will be required 
also, as far as possible, to bomb U-boats (and other ships) under con-' 
struction, to lay mines as required, and to bomb ships which are not 
otherwise accessible, as was the case with the Tirpitz, Scharnhorst and 
Gneisenau during the late war. , The Naval Air Service and the Carriers 
will be principally employed in the work of escort of convoys, and in 
offensive work by combined forces, also in reinforcing stations abroad, 
and it will be necessary to give constant attention to determine the respec- 
tive functions of the R.A.F. and the R.N.A.S. The experience of the 
last war has emphasised the necessity for this. It was not till the spring 
of 1944 that Coastal Command played a full part in the anti-submarine 
war. When, under naval control, they did join with considerable strength 
in the attack on the U-boats, their operations were most effective, and it 
became apparent that had they been used to the same extent from the 
early days of the war, great help would have been given to the anti- 
submarine campaign, and the attack would have been brought under 
control earlier than was the case. 

In this article it has not been attempted to deal with the danger to the 
sea communications from raiders, whether cruisers or armed merchant 
cruisers. This danger will be small as compared with the last two wars, 
and can be dealt with by N.A.T.O. on similar lines as in-those wars. 
Nor has the risk from submarine attack in more distant waters than the 
North Sea and the Northern Atlantic, since it is through these latter 
areas that the U-boats will come and go, and consequently. it is there that 
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the opposing forces should be concentrated; if they can be effectively 
dealt with there, although some small proportion might escape, we should 
be better off than if we had dispersed our available ships in defensive 
protection of our ships and convoys over the Atlantic Ocean. Moreover, 
we should be protecting our own country with our own forces and by our 
own methods, which will be baséd on the experiences of two wars. 

In our rearmament measures priority has hitherto been given to the 
increase of the land forces at the expense of those of the Royal Navy and 
the Royal Air Force. It is full time that this priority be reversed, and 
that it should be transferred to the Air Force and the Royal Navy. It is 
. the prime function of these forces, with comparatively small support 
from the land forces in the defence of bases, to achieve and maintain the 
security of our sea communications. If this is secured beyond any doubt, 
we shall not only have preserved our own territorial integrity, but by 
- doing so have rendered the highest service in our power to the Atlantic 
community. We shall have made possible the unhampered transfer of 
troops to wherever the higher strategy requires them, and we shall be 
denying to the enemy all seaborne assistance. Admiral McCormick, the 
Supreme Allied Commander, Atlantic, has said that the Western Powers 
would have a'very grave problem to control the Atlantic if they had to do 
so to-morrow with the forces available; and, further, that the present 
scarcity of naval forces might well set a limit to the number of troop 
reinforcements which could be sent to General Eisenhower. The 
comparative weakness of the R.A.F. has very recently received full 
attention from the Government, and is being adequately dealt with. It 
is to be hoped that now a similar attention may be accorded to the require- 
ments of the Royal Navy. The strength of both these forces must be 
increased, if necessary at the expense of the military force, and their full 
co-operation in both preparation and action must be assured if we are to 
avoid the length and losses of war by achieving full control of the sea at 
the earliest possible moment. The danger to this country of the loss, 
wholly or in part, of the sea communications, and consequently to the 
success of N.A.T.O., does not appear to have been sufficiently appreciated. 
And Mr. Churchill has said in Parliament that it is numbers that count, 
and not only design and quality. We are far from having the requisite 
numbers. 

SYDNEY R. FREMANTLE, 
Admiral. 


» SOUTH AFRICA’S CRISIS 


EFORE March, 1952, although the moral position should have 
been clear beyond all possibility of doubt, there was genuine 
uncertainty as to whether the South African Constitution, as 
embodied in the South Africa Act of 1909 was still of full legal effect. 
The unanimous judgment of the Appellate Division of the Supreme 
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Court on March 2oth, 1952, finally resolved that uncertainty and brought 
the legal position into line with the moral. As the British Parliament 
intended when passing the Statute of Westminster, and the Union 
Parliament in accepting it, the entrenched clauses of the South Africa 
Act remain fully effectiveiin law. They have not, as the present South 
African Government contended, fallen away as a result of the Statute. ` 
If it intended to play the parliamentary game in a democratic spirit, 
the Nationalist Government could have chosen one of two alternative 
policies. It could have accepted the decision of the Court and postponed . 
its attempt to restrict the Coloured vote. This course was never con- 
sidered, for even before the judgment was delivered, Dr. Malan announced 
that he had “a trump card” to play if the decision went against him. Or 
it could have gone to the country at once for a mandate to amend the ' 
Constitution by the necessary two-thirds majority. But the party 
officials advised—and impartial observers amply confirm their opinion— 
that not merely was there no prospect of a two-thirds majority, but that 
almost certainly the Nationalists would lose their bare majority. In these 
circumstances .the Government has decided upon an open attack on the 
Constitution. It is seeking to evade the provisions of the entrenched 
clauses by rendering the Courts impotent to decide upon the validity of 
Acts of Parliament. ‘The present Bill constitutes a High Court of Parlia- 
ment which will hear appeals from the Supreme Court on constitutional 
matters. Since the “High Court’s” decisions will be reached by the 
same party majority which passes the legislation under trial, its verdicts 
will be foregone conclusions; and the legal process will be reduced to a 
farce. But, as the Bill seeks to confer on a simple parliamentary majority 
the power to do indirectly what that same majority cannot do directly, 
it contravenes one of the cardinal principles of Roman-Dutch Law. It 
is, therefore, very probable that the High Court Act, when passed, will 
be declared invalid by the Courts. If, while the Act is being tested in 
the Courts, the Government proceeds to try and re-validate the Coloured 
Voters Act (1951) in defiance of an injunction from the Court, or if it 
ignores an adverse decision by the Courts, either by appealing to an illegal 
“High Court” or by delimiting the new constituencies as if the Coloured 
voters have been legally removed from the common roll, then clearly it 
will create a revolutionary situation. For, by going beyond the law, it 
will have become a law-breaker instead of a law-maker, and those who 
oppose its policies will feel justified in withholding their allegiance from 
a lawless government. oe. a 
The Government has convinced no one except its own supporters of 
its good faith and the propriety of its motives. The development of its 
arguments has shown a consistent flight from sanity. A few hours after 
the judgment was delivered, Dr. Malan made a truculent statement in 
Parliament. He said (1) that the people and Parliament of South Africa 
would not accept the denial of the legislative sovereignty of Parliament by 
an appointed judicial authority; (2) that the Court had created uncertainty 
and chaos because its present decision conflicted with the 1937 decision; 
(3) that it was not proper for the Court to be involved in party-political 
issues in which it would not be able to avoid “the appearance of prejudice.” 
The situation was, therefore, “confusing, dangerous, intolerable, and 
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unacceptable.” Two days later the Minister of Health said (4) “If the 
judgment remains, the people of South Africa are not free.” This argu- 
ment was elaborated on March 24th in a manifesto issued by Dr. Malan 
and three senior Ministers, who see in the judgment of the Court, none 
of whose members were of British extraction, ‘a revival of the attacks of 
imperialism on nationalism” in an effort to maintain “the constitutional 
enslavement of South Africa to the legislation of a superior British 
Parliament.” 

In the April debates the language became more inflammatory and even 
less relevant to the actual issues. The Minister of Posts and Telegraphs 
said: “The Afrikaner people will never be satisfied to accept the shameful 
position that Parliament can be dictated to by a Court of five paid officials.” 
Mr. Strydom, the Minister of Lands, said that the Appeal Court had 
clearly made up its mind before it began to hear the case. A Nationalist 
senator said that “the country must be kept White at all costs.” Reading 
these debates, in which the currency of democratic language has been 
debased beyond recognition, one cannot avoid a sense of unreality. The 
impression that a decision has already been taken, and that the speeches 
merely sustain a pretence of the parliamentary game from which the 
spirit has already departed, is strengthened by the attitude of the Nationalist 
press, ‘There the Coloured vote has been described as “the last vestige 
of the Cape-British liberalism,” and the Government has been exhorted 
to rely on the “National nation” in its fight for “the freedom of the 
Afrikaner.” A Nationalist M.P. has said that the present struggle “can 
rightly be considered as the Third South African War for Freedom”— 
the first two being the Anglo-Boer wars of 1880 and 1899. And the most 
responsible Government daily has attributed the crisis to “the British 
Imperialist Jingð unchaining a struggle against Afrikanerdom to win back 
what has gradually been taken from him since the beginning of the 
century.” It added: “the British press attacks us in a manner reminiscent 
of the lying propaganda that preceded the Jameson Raid and the Second 
War of Freedom.” 

Since the issues have thus been deliberately shifted from the plane of 
reason to that of racial emotion and distorted history, we need only deal 
with these arguments briéfly. Their significance is not in their reasoning, 
but in the mood they betray. (1) The legislative sovereignty of Parlia- 
ment is not disputed by anyone. But, as in every Parliament except 
those of Britain and New Zealand, it is divided between Parliament 
sitting bicamerally and Pzrliament sitting unicamerally,’and subject to 
a minimum majority for certain classes of legislation. The Nationalists 
offer to accept the constitutional position if the United Party will help 
them pass the Voters Act by a two-thirds majority. But this is precisely 
the situation which the Constitution was designed to prevent—the 
imposition of a narrow majority will (in this case, an actual minority will) 
upon fundamental racial issues. Even in England with her long parlia- 
mentary tradition and homogeneous population, the nationalising, de- 
nationalising, and re-nationalising of basic industries by governments 
elected on minority votes has led to criticism of the doctrine of unlimited, 
unqualified sovereignty for a bare parliamentary majority. Quite clearly 
the doctrine is incompatible with the continuance of parliamentary 
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government in a bitterly divided country like South Africa. (2) Since 
the later judgment overrules the earlier, there is no conflict between the 
1937 and 1952 decisions, and, in fact, if the judgments and their circum- 
stances are objectively studied, they do not stand against each other, as 
the Nationalists assert. (3) A written Constitution always involves the . 
Courts in political decisions which to the losing party may have “the 
appearance of prejudice.” ‘Two years ago, when appeals to the Privy 
Council were abolished, Nationalist spokesmen held the highest opinions 
of the impartiality and competence of the Supreme Court. How its 
authority and prestige, for which Dr. Malan professes such concern, will 
be increased by subordinating it to a “Court” of party politicians „has 
not yet been explained. As for (4), this is a deliberate misrepresentation 
of historical facts, and present issues in an appeal to racial passion. The 
South Africa Act was as purely South African in origin as the present 
crisis. 

The Opposition cannot afford to compromise without surrendering its 
honour and its political freedom. If they remove the Coloureds from the 
common roll by re-validating the Voters Act, the Nationalists hope to 
gain at least six Cape seats from the United Party—a swing of twelve, less 
the four Coloured Representatives. They hope for a further four to six 
seats as the result of a new delimitation of constituencies, following the 
1951 census and the removal of the Coloureds. Since the present Govern- 
ment majority is thirteen, the Opposition would need to obtain a swing of 
about thirty seats at next year’s election, ind with racial emotions so 
aroused this may not be possible. ‘This is why Dr. Malan offers to accept 
“the will of the people” after he has abrogated the Constitution and rigged 
the vote. If everything goes as the Nationalists hope and they win the 
1953 election, they will abolish the Native Representatives during their 
next term of office and probably increase the rural “loading,” thus making 
it nearly impossible ever to vote them out again. A one-party dictatorship 
will then have been “democratically” achieved. Thus for the Opposition 
the original casus belli, the Coloured voters’ rights, has yielded in im- 
portance to the overriding necessity of asserting respect for constitutional 
obligations and the rule of law. It is not only a question of principle, 
but of political survival. Representing 55 per cent. of the 1948 electorate, 
their leaders have emphasised that they and their extra-parliamentary 
allies, the Torch Commando, will resist unconstitutional legislation by 
every legal means, and if the Government seeks to impose illegal measures 
by force, they will meet force with force. ` 

Since the Opposition dare not, and the Government apparently will 
not compromise, there is obviously a serious risk of civil war. Tempers 
are running very high. There have been repeated acts of hooliganism 
by organised groups of Government supporters trying to break up Oppo- 
sition public meetings. Mr. Strydom has reminded his followers that 
newspaper editors have been flogged in the -past for “insulting Afrikaner- 
dom.” Dr, Malan has said: “We are going ahead with our plans to 
protect the sovereignty of Parliament, no matter what happens.” He 
has querulously complained that Nationalism is encircled by enemies— 
the Opposition parties, “the money power,” the African National Congress, 

the South African Indian Congress, the Communists—in terms only too 
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reminiscent of one who plunged a world into war because his pacific 
intentions were similarly misunderstood. Present indications are that on. 
his much smaller stage Dr. Malan is taking a calculated risk of involving 
his country in civil strife. His motive is “the maintenance of the European 
dominance over the overwhelming majority of non-Europeans,” which 
only his own party can be trusted to preserve. Herrenvolk doctrines 
always come to this end. They must conquer or perish. They can never 
compromise. 
Postscript.—The High Court of Parliament Bill has been rushed through 
Parliament and has been ‘promulgated as an Act.: The new “Court” 
will re-validate the Voters Act almost immediately. The Delimitation 
Commission will then be ordered to proceed on the assumption that the 
Coloureds have been legally removed from the common roll. But some 
time during its months of labour it will be faced with an injunction from 
the Supreme Court, while the validity of the High Court Act itself is, 
being tested. On the Government’s reaction to that and the decision 
of the Court will depend the course of the ensuing struggle. Meanwhile, 
as the Government seeks to muzzle its African, Indian and Trade Union 
critics under the Suppression of Communism Act, Natal has questioned 
whether the basis of Union any longer exists. Senator Heaton Nichols, + 
former Union High Commissioner in London, said during the debate: 
“Somewhere along the path of tearing up the Treaty of Union a definite 
point will be reached where it can truly and legally and constitutionally 
be said that the Union compact is at an end... . Of this I can assure the 
Government. If the Act of Union is definitely torn up and the Govern- 
ment secedes from its moral and constitutional obligations enshrined in 
the Treaty of Union, Natal will not act with them.” At the conclusion of 
the third reading debate, he added: “The end of the road has been reached, 
and the Act of Union will be torn up when this Bill is passed.” The 
Natal Provincial Council has passed a resolution calling for a new National 
Convention and public meetings have been held all over the province. 
It may yet be, as Senator Nichols said that “in saving herself, Natal will 
save the Union.” ` 

in C. W. M. GELL. 
Rustenburg. 


THE TRUTH ABOUT SLAVE LABOUR 


IXTY-FIVE per cent. of offences in Russia, whether they are of 
S: criminal, militant, political or social nature, are punishable by 

forced labour from five to twenty-five years. Out of a population 
of just over two hundred million, 10 to 12 per cent. are continually passing 
through labour camps that gorge themselves on healthy, intelligent human 
beings only to dispatch them as debilitated, asthenic wrecks, useless to 
society and the world. WHeartrending mistakes occur daily. It is not 
uncommon for a family to be separated on the journey to a camp. The 
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guards have orders to tell the stereotyped lie: “You will be united at the 
destination.” In truth, families rarely find themselves again. Contra- 
dictory orders are part of the system. ‘There is a distressing story of one 
young Pole who, though he had opted for Soviet citizenship, found 
himself among a batch of deportees. As the names were being checked, 
his Russian passport—it is an offence in Russia to go about without one 
—was discovered. He was asked why he wanted to go to Siberia. He 
wept, saying that he had heard that his wife was being deported and he 
wanted to join her. For sixteen days he rattled across the U.S.S.R., 
eating a thin gruel once every twenty-four hours, crying uncontrollably. 
When he arrived, sneering guards told him that his wife was back in 
Poland. When he pleaded to be returned, they slapped their sides with , 
mirth. ‘That was a good one! He wanted to go back. . . . They refused, 
of course, and confiscated his passport. This sort of thing is happening 
in 1952. By an ukase dated October 27th, 1934, all penal institutions 
were placed under the control of the People’s Commissariat for Internal 
Affairs. The Commissariat established‘ the GULAG, Main Camp 
Administration headquartered at Moscow. It has three sub-departments: 
ULAG (Camp Administration), UGDS (Rail Administration), and 
GUSHOSDOR (Administration of Communication Systems). Local 
authorities and provincial governments are no longer able to dispose of 
a prisoner, slave labour was nationalised. The chain of camps starting 
with the ITL (Ispravitelno-trudovyje lageri), the corrective camps from 
the Kola Peninsular across Novaja Semlja to the Bering Strait, to all the 
other types further south, form a state within a state with its own police, 
M.V.D., army and judicial system. It is a lonely, desolate world, a world 
of perspiration and death, where the ground must be heated three days 
before a body can be interred. : o> 

What misconduct qualifies for these camps? The ordinary citizen has 
probably never heard of Article 22 of the basic criminal code on which 
the N.K.V.D. legalised its actions from 1934 onwards. ‘Punishment in 
the form of exile can be applied by a sentence of the State Prosecutor 
against persons recognized as being socially dangerous, without criminal 
proceedings being taken on charges of committing a specific crime or of 
a specific offence, and in those cases where persons are acquitted by a 
court of committing 2 specific crime.” This paragraph has been super- 
imposed on all satellite codes and has even been used in Austria lately, 
where nationals acquitted by local courts have been held by the Russians. 
One of the first actions ‘of GULAG was to disseminate a booklet on the 
treatment of prisoners. Photostatic copies of this book have been 
smuggled through to the West. An analysis indicates 1,292 calories 
per day are allotted for each worker, but investigations prove that they 
. only receive two-thirds, the rest being sold by camp commandants and | 
underlings. Anyone found guilty of a minor felony within the confines 
of a camp has a reduced diet of 716 calories, far below starvation level. 
Section 24, Paragraph 156, declares that dogs must get a minimum ration 
of 1,184 calories. Stringent punishment is laid down for those who waste 
clothing. This is an academic offence, since no one is issued with new 
garb unless his other togs are hanging off him in rags. For the first 
offence, working days are not credited for six months, and cost of articles 
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must be covered by the prisoner. For a second offence, punishment is 
removal to an isolation cell for one year, cancellation of all past entries to 
credit, and repayment of cost of the article. Each camp is subdivided 
into sections, and these again into assembly centres except in the case of 
railway construction gangs, where they are known'as columns. The 
chief of a column has four deputies: an engineer for the technical side, 
an administrator, an agit-prop, and a supply clerk, who usually does best 
of all. The corrective labour camps (ITL) must be differentiated from 
the corrective labour colonies (Ispravitelno-trudovje-kolnij), which are 
subordinated to the OMS, a special department of the M.V.D. These 
colonies are reserved for youngsters under 21, and workers charged with 
absenteeism. 

Investigators who have made a close study of the slave empire have 
been puzzled by the composition of the prisoners. It can be said with 
fair accuracy that 11 per cent. consists of women. There are special 
female centres. In mixed camps the proportion is 20 males to one woman. 
Officially, there are no “political cases.” They are known as counter- 
revolutionaries, or by the paragraph of the basic criminal code over which 
they slipped. Approximately 60 per cent. are political, About 28 per 
cent. are convicts found guilty of embezzlement, larceny, negligence, abuse 
of office, etc. The remainder are criminals. Many belong to the Urkas 
and Sukas, two criminal crganisations in whose ranks such men as Al 
Capone, Dillinger and others would be regarded as beginners. In a 
camp like Karaganda, almost as big as England (with large tracts, however, 
uninhabited), there are thousands of Urkas and Sukas. The M.V.D. 
cannot control this vast territory, so leave the task to these unscrupulous 
creatures. Their reign of terror is unmatched in history. The Urkas 
and Sukas are bitter enemies; no quarter is given or expected. The 
desperado union of the Urkas, presumably derived from “ukrasti,” to 
steal, was inaugurated in the early ’thirties as a protest against the State. 
The Urkas refused to accept work and regarded it as an act of great valour 
to wrest property by force. Urkas identify each other by tattoo markings 
which signify rank and standing. In contrast, the Sukas form an empire- 
wide clique of collaborators. The name is apt, it simply means “son of 
a dog.” The M.V.D. observe a tacit agreement with the Suka union, 
which is legalised by Article 9 of the labour correction code, which says 
“reliable prisoners can supervise their fellow inmates to uphold security 
and discipline.’ Woe betide the unfortunate victim who points an 
accusing finger. He will be crushed to impotence by the two great 
opposition factions, whose gang warfare makes Chicago thuggery look 

uerile. 
j It is difficult to find the exact locations of camps. Among the earliest 
were the centres on the Solovezki Islands in the White Sea. ‘Thousands 
were confined there in the ’twenties. Others in North-West Russia 
include Kandalaksha, Kola Peninsula, Murmansk, Medveshegorsk, Lake 
Onegal, Kargopol, Onega River, Kem, to the east of the White Sea 
Archangelsk, the Mariinsky Canal, and the Soroka-Bjelomorsk Canal.’ 
In North-Eastern Russia important camps include those of Vorkuta, 
where prisoners dig coal, Adswa-Wom, Ussa River, Adak, Mount Adak, 
Kochmess (a women’s camp), but there is reason to believe that these 
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last-named have been conglomerated into one: big combine known as 
Vorkuta-Ugol, Kotlas on the Vychegda, Uchta-Pechora, and Vorkutsroj. 
There are minor camps in Komi, The principal camps in Central Russia 
are Jaroslavl, Suchobeswodnaja, Sysran, Uljanovsk, Kostroma, Mor- 
chansk, and Kusnezk. Main Ukrainian camps are at Junkom in the 
Donbass, Nikopol. Escaped prisoners pin-point three big camps in, 
Western Siberia: at Tjumen, Gornaja Chorya (near Stalinsk), and Mariinsk 
on the Siberian railway line. Base camps in Central Asia include Aktju- 
binsk in West Kazakshtan, Spassk in the coal region of Karaganda (which 
is dotted with minor camps and could be called one big slave territory), 
and‘ Akmolinsk in the Kirgiz Steppes. In Eastern Siberia there is the 
giant Baikalo-Amurski camp. Here railway construction is going on. 
Other camps are at Birobidshan on the Manchurian border, at Vladi- 
vostock—a transit camp for Kolyma—at Magadan built entirely from 
slave labour, at Kolyma, which is one of the biggest ITL’s, and the 
Bureja camp near the Amur. Though the M.V.D. is given full respons- 
ibility for various industrial tasks such as gold mining, the ministry can 
hire out slaves in other ministries and their subsidiary trusts. It is- 
practically impossible to calculate the exact number of,hired-out personnel. 
In 1941, a year on which we have a mass of details, the N.K.V.D. had 
1,300,000 prisoners for gold-mining and lumbering, a further 1,900,000 
for construction work, and 200,000 on diverse tasks. About 2,500,000° 
were lent to other ministries. This makes néarly six million prisoners 
working from 9} (in collieries) to 16 hours (at Magadan) a day. This 
figure does not, of course, include the guards, many of whom are recruited 
from the prisoners, the physicians, whose unenviable task it is to see that 
no one goes to hospital unless he has a temperature of 102 degrees or 
more, and the administrative staff. In the last ten years the slave popu- 
lation has grown by at least 30 per cent. For every three in 1941 there 
are now four; 600,000 to 700,000 are now engaged on gold mining alone. 
This figure cannot be taken as absolutely authentic, because it fluctuates 
continually. . fas 
Economists who have examined the M.V.D.’s profit and loss accounts 
believe that the policy of servitude to the last ounce of strength is not 
paying such big dividends as is commonly presumed. It has even been 
suggested that the M.V.D. is contributing assistance to some camps. 
Except in the case of children’s homes run by the Ministry for those infants 
taken from their mothers who gave birth in camps or directly after arrest 
—the names of these unfortunate boys and girls are often changed so 
that parents lose sight of them for good—there are no assistance funds. 
It seems contradictory since 80 many prisoners are always ill, either-with 
fever or dysentery. But the food they get is worth very little. Paragraph 
21 of the GULAG handbook states categorically the amount of food during 
illness is not to exceed in value the ration previously fixed for the camp 
inmate five days prior to his falling ill. Since the population is continually 
perishing, there are constant arrivals of wives and widows of public enemies. 
The women are not supposed to have relations with male prisoners, but 
often do conceive children, so that for two months at least they receive - 
normal rations. In some camps women are marched to the place where 
they nurse their babies. Just as women are confined to camps, so boys 
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and girls from twelve yeers of age can also be seized. This was legalised 
in 1935 by an ordinance -hat stipulated that children who have completed 
their twelfth year and have been found guilty of manslaughter, assault or 
robbery, can’ be dealt with in the ordinary manner. Children whose 
parents are liquidated or sent to one of the camps are usually caught up 
in the soulless administrative apparatus, with the result that their treatment 
is analogous to that of their parents. They are placed in ordinary camps 
with no privileges, becoming easy prey to criminal factions. They turn 
into rabid bandits or bruzal guards. It is a comfortless fact that most of 
these “Besprisorniki,” orphans, are welded into ruthless tools to perpetuate 
the régime. 

Food is the Alpha and Omega of camp life, and the most aesthetic 
inmates talk of little else. Rations vary from camp to camp. Most issue 
a fatless cabbage soup served hot. This emphasis on hot drinks is observed 
rigorously even in the Lubjanka, where it is a custom to serve boiling hot 
water to prisoners. After a while one gets used to it and drinks it grate- 
fully, though it does tend to make one giddy. There is a floury soup 
known as Savarucha, sometimes a thin Kasha—pap—for those who work 
satisfactorily. After working hours there is a “reward” of kasha made 
from oats or millet. Sometimes a piece of fish is added. Unsatisfactory 
workers must feed on cabbage soup once a day. Those that manage to 
keep up the pace get 750 grammes of bread a day; this sounds a lot, but 
black Russian bread is very moist and heavy. The “invalid pot” consists 
of 450 grammes of bread and soup. Ultimately the disabled must die, 
first their feet swell, they get scurvy, their stomachs swell, and the end 
overtakes them swiftly. There is a catastrophic lack of clothing; many of 
the prisoners run about im unpadded clothes, their feet clad in rags— 
oporki—which are a poor substitute for shoes. In some camps the light 
is on day and night, in others the mud huts (Semljanki) have neither heat 
nor light; these housing urits are at least free of vermin. Camp establish- 
ments are divided into four principal categories: Administrative and 
technical personnel, including doctors, bookkeepers, artists and farmers; 
general purpose prisoners including both sexes working in coal pits, lumber 
camps, brickyards, etc.; camp workers—prisoners engaged in kitchens, 
baths, bakeries, sewing shops and so on; non-working prisoners, e.g., 
those in isolators, invalids, and patients. Kazakshtanian camp assemblies 
make it a practice to hire out slaves, the exchange value being usually 
eight prisoners to one hcrse. The slaves are then retained until the 
centres return the horses to the kolkhoz in question. 

Camps responsible for railway track form labour columns of 500 men. 
Fifty columns form one section to lay down a three-mile track. In Komi 
lumber felling groups consist of 16 men, many of whom are often too 
weak to work. Doctors have stiict orders never to exceed 15 per cent. 
sick. Invalids who can nc longer do heavy work are given lighter tasks, 
such as, rope-making, basket-thatching, net-making, and so on. Few 
want to enter invalid institutions, for life span is short, the maximum 
amount of bread per day being one pound, with one and a half pints of 
soup. When a prisoner diss of exhaustion there is a variety of “official” 
reasons to choose from, such as T.B., pneumonia, or dysentery. Many 
serfs die as a result of malaria; there is an acute shortage of quinine. 
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Suicide and self-injury are widespread, the most common case of self- 
mutilation being the severance of fingers. One physician who managed 
to flee westwards reported that he had bottles of alcohol-preserved fingers 
in his surgery. 

When a purge is in progress conditions deteriorate rapidly. Suspected 
prisoners are liquidated out of sight, and special “troika” ‘courts pass 
sentences extending servitude or cancelling periods served. The purge in 
1946 to 1947 was an example. Twenty per cent. of repatriates from 
Germany were killed. Almost all the captured Vlassov supporters were 
exterminated. Soldiers belonging to punitive squads often vanish. Any 
laxness on the part of the guards is punished drastically. Examples are 
made of five or six of each group, who disappear for good. Notwithstand- 
ing the brutality, the prisoners can, if. they hold out, expect to be released 
on the day they complete their sentence. In a state of semi-stupor they 
have prepared for this day painting illusory castles. ‘To a slave freedom 
is like a fata morgana, a vibrating pattern of emotions which evaporates 
once he gets his passport. He does not yet realise that few employers will 
take a man who has been exiled. Very few can return home, or approach 
Moscow. ‘They settle in some small village where freedom is galling, for 
they are free in name only. So they return to camp as “free” workers, 
for at least they know this environment. Few releasees are permitted to 
visit big towns. Moscow is taboo. So they settle at Alexandrovo, 
101 kilometres from the capital. ‘The landladies know whence they come 
and treat them with contempt. When they reach the capital they can 
only stay 48 hours at the utmost, returning to Alexandrovo, where they 
must sleep by police order. There are several such heart-break villages. 
In the end the releasee dies of a broken heart, the victim of a soul-crushing 
machine which even when it discards a spent life has a tangible hold on it 
until that life returns to dust. „After that no one cares. 


. ci K. Frank FELDMAN. 


AFG ISTAN REVISITED 


S my motor crawled northwards through the Khyber Pass, that same 
A incongruity, that magic which is. Afghanistan, seemed to: descend 

upon the hills. This feeling which has been mentioned, but not 
described, by generations of travellers is just another of those things 
which make up, I suppose, the soul of a country. Sprawling across the 
mountains and salt-lakes, from the Hindu-Killer and Himalayas to Herat 
in the west, the land of the Afghans, like the people themselves, has no 
natural unity of geography. A Pushtu-speaking clansman of the south 
may not be intelligible to his compatriot, the Turki of the northmost 
Oxus region; one eats mulberries, the other yaks’ cheese. Yet what is 
it that, since Strabo spoké of the tireless fierceness of the “Apridae”— 
the Afridi—has characterised the Afghans? Rousseau would have said ` 
that it lies in the unconquerable will of a people to share history together. 
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A traveller through the new Afghanistan today feels more that it is the 
consciousness of having <lready shared that history. 

Unlike the Mediterranean countries of the Middle East, Afghanistan 
has not changed so fundamentally in the past decade or so as to upset 
traditional loyalties and ways. Again, beyond the Khyber lies what is 
really a part of the old Central Asia. Here you still find the tribal ties, 
the quaffing of immense quantities of green tea, the independence cele- 
brations, the life of the wild outdoors, which seems strangely nearer the 
British ways—especially the highlands—than even British-tutored 
Pakistan. The Pakistani in Karachi, Rawalpindi, or even Peshawar, may 
wear the Afghan fur cap, and profess the same Islamic religion, of the 
same school. Yet his distinct national character is unmistakable and 
pronounced. A towering giant from the clans of the Koh-i-Daman 
perhaps knows no single word of English, prefers the rifle to the cricket-bat 
which British and Pakistani alike respect: those who have served on the 
Frontier, and been close to Afghan tribesmen, however, can never forget 
the strange link of mind which unites the Afghan with the Briton. This 
is one of life’s mysteries—and, fortunately enough, a happy one, whose 
secret is less important than its existence. 

If Afghanistan is steeped in history, the last outpost of Central Asian 
ways, I found Kabul throbbing with an activity not entirely usual in the 
old days, and not unpleasing. The same dreamy-eyed Uzbeks walked 
the Bazaars; Pathans, lean and armed, still waited for hours, even days, 
outside the palace for a word with the King, but Afghanistan is without 
doubt waking up. New mills process the cotton which modern research 
has turned into the “white gold” of Afghan Turkestan. Still the world’s 
foremost producer of Persian lambskins, Tatars of the northern steppes 
graze their flocks in the area famed for its Sanctuary of Mazar-i-Sharif: 
the reputed burial-place of the Caliph Ali, son-in-law of Mohamed. 
Traditionally dependent for foreign exchange upon this “golden fleece,” 
on dried fruits from Kandahar, and the sale of Herat and other carpets, 
Afghanistan’s industrial expansion and economic progress during the 
past decade has to be seen to be believed. 

The former depredations of middlemen in basic industries was tackled 
several years ago by Afgharistan’s “financial wizard,” Abdul-Majid Khan, 
the Minister of National Economy. Joint-stock companies were set up 
for production of things as widely different as boots and electricity, and 
in distributing industries as well. I saw the sugar mill established under 
this Shirkat system, as it is called. Formerly entirely dependent upon 
imported sugar, the country now manufactures its own supplies from beet, 
processes the mash there and then, and has in four years paid off the 
entire initial cost of the industry.. The same pattern is being followed in 
regard to tobacco, wool, cotton, and other agricultural products. Expand- 
ing Afghan industry has meant that the country is very much in the 
market today for British products, formerly obtained from America. 
Symptomatic of this has been the appointment in London of Sardar 
Mohamed Omar Khan, a relative of the King, and an economist of no 
mean repute in his own country. British buyers are hoping that the ten 
million pounds’ worth of Persian lamb of the highest quality, which 
formerly was sold in London, will now come here instead of being sent 
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straight to New York. ` ' 

Irrigation until relatively recently was carried on in Afghanistan by 
a unique method of underground channels known as Karez. Wells 
were dug, then joined below the surface, by means of tunnels. Today 
the country is spending over two million pounds a year on modern 
irrigation projects alone. While within its own limitations Karez served 
to produce excellent cotton and other crops, vast ‘areas of this country, 
the size of France, are being opened up to cultivation for the first time 
in several centuries. As a constitutional monarchy, Afghanistan, ruled. 
by King Mohamed Zahir Shah, is governed through a Cabinet, Lower 
House of Parliament, and a Senate. In accordance with Moslem pro- 
cedure, law is administered by the Islamic code, while clan custom and 
local usage are also admitted. ‘There is every indication that this arrange- 
ment works very well. Gone are the ancient days when Baber—the first 
Mogul—ruling here, was compelled to place a bag of gold at a crossroads - 
and threaten to behead the first man who touched it. Afghans may 
carry the latest pattern of rifle as they plough their fields, but law and 
justice appeared to me to be of a high order. 

There are two crops. The spring crop is sown in the autumn and 
reaped in the summer; the autumnal crop is sown in spring and reaped 
in the autumn. The entire country abounds with fruit of every descrip- 
tion. Often, talking with homesick’ Afghans, whether in Florida or 
Famagusta, I noticed a far-away look as the merits of the melons of 
Ghazni were compared to .the ambrosial pomegranates of Kandahar. 
Perhaps no other country of Asia produces anything like the variety’ of . 
' fruit and crops. A country of extremes of summer heat and winter cold, 
the “God-gifted Kingdom” seems indeed to have been favoured in this 
respect. Even in the forests, whose timber used to be sold to Germany 
before the war, nuts of most varieties are so abundant that little effort 
is made to commercialise them. Grapes, of the Sultana variety—and the ' 
other seventeen types of grape found in Afghanistan—were being fed to 
sheep at many places which I passed. Forbidden by Islamic law to 
manufacture wine, grape-growers dry and sell as many as possible; the 
rest goes in fodder and manure. Some idea of the excellence of Afghan | 
grapes may be gleaned from the fact that each year hundreds of tons are 
packed in natural mountain ice and sent by rail to destinations as far off 
as Calcutta, where the demand is high. 

If there is one thing that the Afghan of today, like his ancestors, enjoys 
as well as giving hospitality, it is good food. At the last Independence 
Day celebrations in Kabul, my desires for food seemed to have been 
anticipated and supplied for at least a century. The whole of Kabul 
was on the spree. Thousands of tribal delegates, many of them with 
numberless retainers, all dressed in robes of honour and quite a number 
extremely well armed, filled the streets, houses and palaces of friends, and 
the immense marquees pitched in every available garden. Pricelessly 
carpeted with silken drapes from the looms of Badakhshan, coloured 
electric lights spread a kind of Arabian-Nights glow over the feast presided ~ 
over by a chief who had invited me. Seating me upon his right, he insisted, 
upon serving me himself. Soft-footed Hazara servants (descendants 
of the Mongol troops settled in the country by Timur the Lame) carried 
| 
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in steaming plates of pilau. Saffron-tinted roast chickens of considerable 
size peeped shyly out from mounds of rice and yoghurt, meat cooked on 
skewers, meat balls stuffed with every kind of herb. All these I had to 
eat, washed down with fruit juices and the incomparable water of Paghman, 
the summer capital away in the foothills beyond Kabul. Amid the 
sword-dancing, singing and smoking, parties of lesser chiefs would enter 
to salute and congratulate my host upon the auspicious day. Seeking 
some relief from the high-powered entertainment, some of us, too, would 

- go for a walk through the beflagged and neon-lighted bazaars, only to find 
ourselves impressed as guests by some-other celebrating notable. To 
refuse hospitality is about the worst social sin. 

Although some of the most striking changes in Afghanistan are mirrored 
in the new activity to be seen in Kabul, it is in the country districts that 
the effects of the Government’s social and educational policy are most 
marked. In remote villages away among the ranges of Nuristan, shep- 
herds gathered to hear the frequent educational broadcasts of Kabul 
Radio; I met a British-trained Afghan epidemologist inoculating travellers 

~ in a caravanserai north of Baluchistan. Newspapers circulate so widely 
that almost every copy one sees is tattered by the many eager hands of a 
people thirsting for knowledge in a world which they fully realise to be 
moving: and in whose forward march they, the Afghans, are determined 
to take part. Afghanistan is certainly the happiest, least divided country 
in Asia that I have seen. It is among those which are taking to Western 
ways with a grace which other nations might well emulate. Various 
explanations have been given for this: it is said that this, the only under- 
populated country in the East, with immense tracts of fertile land and 
virtually no endemic disease, thus has a chance to flourish. Whatever 
the reason, to the traveller the experience is its own reward. Perhaps 
lazily, I leave the analysis to the anthropologist. 

SAYED EL-HASHIMI. 


WHITE MAN’S ABDICATION? 


ISTORY does not repeat itself—except in parallels which mankind 

fails to recognise, or, if recognised, to appreciate in their terrible 

warnings. Thus our generation fights to the point of self-destruc- 
tion over what we please ourselves to describe as ideologies, though, in 
fact, it boils down to the question of whether it is better to profit less 
equably from the greater wealth—exploitation of nature’s riches—created 
under the stimulant of man’s inherent egotism, or, theoretically, more 
equably from a lesser and slower economic process dominated and 
bureaucratically administered by the state. For this simple alternative, 
stripped of its many and disturbing ethical, sociological, and political 
coverings, we now mobilise once more a huge part of all our productive 
capacities, of our accumulated wealth and our scientific and technical 
accomplishments, and risk a third, presumably suicidal world war with 
atomic bombs. 
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Yet all the time behind this contest of what is, equally superficially, 
called Marxism and Capitalism, develops another conflict of which little 
heed is taken even where, occasionally, it is mentioned: the revolt of the 
coloured races against the White Man’s domination. That domination, 
within an ever-widening and finally all-embracing area of our globe, 
began 2,000 years ago when Casear, after leading the Roman legions into 
the wilds of Northern Europe, started them on their way into Africa and 
Asia. It relied, ever since, upon the idea and the resources of a Universal 
Empire: Rome’s first, at its geographical height around 250 A.D., the 
European one, subsequently, claimed by the mostly German rulers of 
the Holy Roman Empire with its acme about 1000 A.D., and the British 
Empire, with its world-wide ramifications in modern and up to our own 
times. Whatever their shortcomings, faults and vices; whatever. their 
more narrow or egoistic aims: the universal idea behind their claims and 
accomplishments justified the ends. For its fulfilment would mean 
perpetual peace, organised co-operation within the widest possible field, 
and in consequence maximum welfare. i 

On the outside, the creation of empires little revealed this essential and 
humanitarian aim. Their procedure; in subjugating nations and peoples 
to be embraced by that ultimately co-ordinated and benefiting community 
and in preserving graduated standards: of life, prosperity and rights as 
between conquerors and conquered, motherlands and “‘colonies,” detracted - 
from the ultimate good the greater, world-wide community should have 
brought about. Hence resistance and revolt by the “dispossessed”—in 
practice mainly the coloured races—which felt the loss of their precarious — 
independence much more keenly than the gains in welfare, hygiene, 
security and development granted to them in exchange for it. This lack 
of balance was enhanced by the motherlands’ often short-sighted failing 
to promote and speed up the entering into full partnership of the later or 
lesser members of the empire. Its leaders, more often than not, suc- 
cumbed to the temptation of mistaking the means—power and conquest 
—for the aim, the divine task of establishing peace, justice and co-operation 
for the greatest possible number, ultimately all humanity. 

The difference in the religious and philosophical ideas developed with 
fundamentally the same purpose, facilitating this split over what should 
have been an accepted and agreed goal; the idea of the Universal Empire 
degenerated into that of rivalling power blocs. The Prusso-German 
Empire of Bismarck and William II, ‘Tsarist Pan-slavism, and its vigorous 
successor, Stalinist Bolshevism, the crypto-Nordic Tyrannis of Hitler, 
and Mussolini’s pseudo-Roman Empire: as many attempts at countering 
the fundamental and fundamentally justified idea of “Empire,” of the 
universal, supra-national community, with mere pyramids of power, 
permanently dominated from their top and supported, not by consensus 
and equal contribution, but by recruited and enslaved inferiors. This 
difference, in comparison, e.g., with the systematically widened-out 
granting of the rights of a “civis Romanus” in the Roman Empire, with 
as systematically a granting of full equality and partnership as Dominions, 
to the earlier colonies within the British Empire, is the sting which, in 
our days, provoked the revolt of the coloured peoples. For they, above 
all, on account of their greater numbers and their comparative poverty, 
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‘resent a state of affairs which seems to relegate them permanently to the 
role of subjects subordinated as to their interests and aspirations to those 
of the “main” state of whet claims to be their common Empire. 

The question which previously had, and even then might have, coun- 
tered that feeling of infericrity and injustice, was stifled by the systematic 
spreading of what we please ourselves to call western civilisation: the 

uestion of whether greazer material riches, once a certain degree of 
security, satisfaction of e.ementary needs, and a peaceful flow of life 
reached, contributes to human happiness. Of whether, under totally 
different climatic and traditional conditions, the benefits derived by the 
“dominating” group within a wotld-wide community are really more 
desirable for those on its possibly tropical, outskirts than their own, more 
primitive, assets and habits obtaining and safeguarded under that same 
community. By flooding such peripheries with the technical results of 
our own civilisation, from bicycle and motorcar, patent-leather shoes and 
starched collar, radio and refrigerator, to lipsticks and nylons—on un- 
reasoned, purely economic grounds—we have desecrated a good deal of 
equivalent or higher values of other races’ own traditions, and created 
possessive and protective instincts among them, which now hit the 
western world, the world o? the white man, with a boomerang effect. 

It might be said that in another domain the same effect resulted from 
the propagating of our, the white man’s, essentially liberal ideal of 
democracy. But in view cf its beneficial results in most cases where it 
was sincerely put into practice—the very recent experiment in the Gold 
Coast self-government seems to emphasise that most convincingly—a 
potential breakdown of the white man’s leadership apparently results 
from too little rather than too much actual spreading of this system for 
turning subjects into fellow-citizens. It is only where a mere sham- 
democracy serves as mimic-y for narrow-minded oligarchies, and in the 
latter’s shortsighted interest, that the greater idea of supra-national 
co-operation is rejected, viz., the proceedings of Persia, Egypt, the other- 
wise heterogeneous bloc of the Arab League, and the anti-Europeanism 
all over Southern Asia. They all dig up technical wrongs suffered’ while 
a much greater and ultimately more important idea was realised, in the 
guise of the Pax Britannica, or is attempted again under what might be 
termed a Pax Americana; w-ongs that might, perhaps, have been avoided 
or lessened, but in any case were out-balanced by enormous benefits 
reaped in common with the “exploiters,” by the “exploited.” 

Persia’s economic and firancial equilibrium, precarious as it was, and 
her comparative freedom from inner strife, would not have existed 
without the British enterprise of the Anglo-Iranian Oil Co., and White- 
hall’s interest in it. Egypt's inviolability in two world wars, and her 
unparalleled wealth resulting from the second one, apart from her modern 
progress in every field, could never have been secured without the 
Empire’s protective interest The Arab States would not have come 
into being, let alone been ccnsolidated up‘to a point, without that same 
protective interest. Even th2 present struggle within the Union of South 
Africa, for a preservation cf the white man’s heirloom established in 
centuries of hard pioneering work, is a convincing indirect proof of the 
benefits already reaped by tke “colonised” peoples from their absorption 
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by an empire—whatever one may think of the controversial principle of 
“Apartheid.” It is, in fact, not the lack of a reciprocal guid pro quo between 
the creators of an empire and the junior or less advanced members 
embraced by it, but rather its own consciousness of initial inferior motives: 
exploitation, slave-trade, lust of adventure, rivalry with other similar— 
but only outwardly similar—colonial creations, Spanish, Portuguese, 
Dutch, which has sapped the moral strength from Britain’s Imperial idea; 
and with it the arguments for its defence, and for the defence, simul- 
taneously, of all the white man’s overseas colonies which, certainly as far 
as Portugal, Holland, Belgium, and probably also France are concerned, 
continued to exist into our days only thanks to Britain’s policy and 
protective network. 

In a first timid attempt the League of Nations, and under even more 
difficult conditions now, the United Nations, are meant to replace the 
centralised Universal Empire by a co-operative one. But in that body 
emancipated colonial peoples hold a large majority, including—as such 
and with the conscious or sub-conscious rankling of such, of their fighting 
origin—the United States of America. It is more than doubtful, there- 
fore, that, even without Russia’s vetoing tactics, the universal idea em- 
bodied in a Universal Empire will prevail against the rancours of backward 
or less creative national bodies jealous of those capable of empire-building. 
That, in short, the predominance of the white race, bearer of the torch 
of progress and humanism at least for the last century in full consciousness 
of its obligations, will be safeguarded against the impetus and the - 
numerical superiority of the coloured ones. 

“Why should it, indeed? Is not racial discrimination a Nazi concept, 
utterly condemned by the civilised world? Are not the old civilisations 
of the Chinese, Malays, Indians, Arabs in their own way as highly developed 
as the Euro-American one—even if Persia’s and Egypt’s present in- 
habitants have little in common with those who created the civilisations 
of their ancient countries? And had not every one of those ancient 
civilisations ‘to give way when its time had run out?” I can hear that 
objection, and I share its feelings. But the answer is a simple and crudely 
materialistic one: we cannot afford it. We live, all of us, white man and 
coloured alike; so much on the-edge of naked existence that. it is essential 
for mankind’s survival to exploit every ounce of know-how, every wheel 
that turns, every square foot of soil producing food, and every means of 
communication and exchange serviceable. We'have no time for a long 
drawn-out process of transfer, from the white man’s “imperial” to this 
or that other potentially succeeding race’s development into its own, let 
alone the world’s organiser of another kind of productive co-operation. 
The inevitable gap would mean humanity’s suicide, as surely as a third 
world war with atomic, hydrogen bombs, bacteriological warfare, and 
other horrors of a mis-managed penetration into nature’s treasure house. 

Aware of that general, half-instinctive attack upon the white man’s part, 
and of its tragic consequences if successful, yet we do nothing against it. 
We are not even clearly aware of the extent of that racial solidarity: does 
Russia, with her 40 or 50 geographical units from the Baltic and the 
Black Sea to the Pacific and the Bering Sea, and her 150 largely Asiatic, 
languages and tribal dialects, belong to it? Do the Metropolitan parts 
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of French North Africa? Do certain countries of mixed races in the 
` western hemisphere? If so: by what means can the necessity, beyond 
all ideological and political differences, minor ones in comparison with 
the task of survival, of a defence of that solidarity against an, at least 
. precipitate and premature assault be defended which the backward peoples 
have launched much against their own vital interests? For, so far, it is 
undefended; the retreat, step by hasty step, goes on ever since the end 
of World War No. 2, and is one of the most damaging influences upon the 
material decline and chaos against which we mobilise all sorts of palliatives 
with little effect. 

It seems accepted with an amount of fatalism not even excusable by the 
overwhelming size and number of momentary problems and tasks of 
‘ national and group policy. Yet mankind in general, and the white races 
in particular have shown, in the catastrophes of this half century, such 
an amount of vitality, resilience, bravery and ingenuity that it is hard to 
believe in its decay, in a Spenglerian collapse of the Occident. Once 
realised and properly brought home to those concerned—as, indeed, the 
priority need not merely of themselves, but likewise of all the teeming 
millions who now, with clumsy hands and unaware of the self-destroying 
recoil of their actions, attack an established and functioning order of 
things—it should be possible to stem that tide. With reason, not with 
violence; with outstretched hands, not with guns, and not even with a 
revival of the patriarchal auchority, but by concerted action. If not, it ` 
means the end of the white man’s role and rule; not by defeat, but by 
abdication. 

EDGAR STERN-RUBARTH. 


CATHERINE THE GREAT: MOTHER & SON 
II. 


AUL’S second wife, the Württemberg princess, henceforth known 

as Marie Feodorovna, was handsome, affectionate, and intelligent. 

“Wherever she goes,” he reported to Prince Henry, “she has the 
gift of diffusing gaiety and ezse. And she possesses the art not only of 
banishing my fancies, but even of restoring the character I had entirely 
lost during these three unhappy years.” To another friend he wrote 
that he was not made of marble, and that his heart was not so hard as 
people believed. The Grand Duchess seemed equally pleased. “He is 
an angel, the pearl of husbends,” she confided to her bosom friend, 
Mme. d’Oberkirch, whose Memoirs are filled with her praises; “I am 
perfectly happy.” To the kindly Panin she wrote that the adorable Grand 
Duke overwhelmed her with affection and caresses. The British Am- 
bassador, Sir James Harris, saw further ahead. “They are at present 
perfectly happy together, but I fear their happiness cannot be durable in 
a court so unprincipled and so singularly composed. He betrays a levity 
that sometimes flatters the lady he addresses himself to; and she must be 
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possessed of a very uncommon share of resolution and rectitude if she 
avoids the many snares which will be laid in her way, and from which 
‘ none of the Empresses of these dominions, without exception, have 
escaped. He is very temperate in his food and still more in his drinking, 
and has, by these regularities, strengthened a constitution naturally infirm. 
In a word, without superior capacity, he has a sufficient portion of under- 
standing, if he gets the better of a certain fickleness in his affections and 
timidity in his actions which may be only the effect of youth, and of his 
` situation, to govern this country.” i , 

Though the Grand Duchess was shocked by the profligacy of the 
Empress, she possessed sufficient tact to avoid a breach. The opening 
phase of Paul’s second marriage was the brightest chapter of an unhappy 
life. “She deserves his affection,” reported the British Ambassador, 
“and he is very fond of her.” Yet the fundamental cause of his spiritual 
sickness remained: excluded from all official responsibility he had little 
to do except to brood over his fate. His mother’s successive lovers 
became automatically his enemies, as he was theirs. If Orlov had been 
the most detested, Potemkin was the most formidable and the most to - 
be feared. “Prince Potemkin rules her with an absolute sway,” 
reported Harris in 1779; “thoroughly acquainted with her weaknesses, 
her desires, and her passions, he operates on them and makes them 
operate as he pleases. Besides this strong hold on her, he keeps 
her in constant dread of the Grand Duke, and has convinced her, 
from the numerous friends and adherents he has made, that he is the 
only person who can discover in time and protect her against any under- 
taking from that quarter.” The birth of his sons brought little satis- 
faction, for the Empress promptly took charge and lavished on them the 
affection which she denied to her son. ` 

When the Emperor Joseph II paid his first visit to Russia in 1780 he 
reported his impressions of the two courts to his mother, Maria Theresa. 
Like everyone else, he admired the Crown Princess, and his verdict on 
Paul was extremely favourable. ‘The Grand. Duke is greatly under- 
valued abroad. His wife is very beautiful and seems created for her’ 
position. They understand each other perfectly. They are clever and 
vivacious and very well educated, as well as high-principled, open and 
just. The happiness of others is more to them than wealth. With the 
Empress they are ill at ease, especially the Grand Duke. There is a 
lack of intimacy without which I could not live. The Grand Duchess 
is more natural. She has great influence over her husband, loves him 
and rules him. She will certainly play an important part some day. 
She is very affectionate towards me, but one has to be careful since too 
close a relationship might create difficulties. That the Grand Duke 
mentioned his false position proves his confidence in me, but it is not 
easy to please both parties at the same time. He has many qualities 
deserving respect, but it is extremely difficult to play second fiddle here 
when Catherine II plays the first. The more I learn of the Grand Duchess 
the greater is my admiration. She is exceptional in mind and heart, 
“ attractive in appearance, and blameless in conduct. If I could have met 
a Princess like her ten years ago I should have been most happy to marry 
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The chief episode in the middle years of the Grand Duke was his tour 
of the European capitals in 1781-2, travelling as the Comte du Nord. 
The pleasure of the journey, which occupied over a year, was diminished 
by his mother’s veto on a visit to Berlin, where the Prussophil prince was 
eager to renew acquaintance with his hero; for the Empress had trans- 
ferred her political favours to Austria with a view to joint adventures at 
the expense of the Turks. Despite this harsh decree, which had led to 
angry scenes, he delighted in his freedom from unfriendly surveillance ` 
and in the consideration he received from his hosts—King Stanislas in 
Poland, the Emperor Joseph in Vienna, Pope Pius VI in Rome, the Grand 
Duke Leopold in Florence, and above all, the French King and Queen 
at Versailles. The Grand Duchess and Marie Antoinette made friends, 
and a happy time was spent at her old home at Wiirttemberg. We can 
follow the travellers in the diary of Baroness d’Oberkirch, who accom- 
panied them through France, rejoicing in their social triumphs. She 
liked and respected the Grand Duke, and the Grand Duchess she adored. 
The frequent letters from the Empress, filled with details about the 
children and inquiries about the journey, made a pleasant impression. 
In her correspondence, no less than in society, Catherine could be 
charming, and here she was seen at her best. No uninstructed reader of 
these chatty bulletins would guess what trouble there had been, and 
were again to be. She welcomed the temporary relief from the chronic 
apprehensions arising from the presence of her frowning heir. 

Joseph’s prediction that Paul’s situation on his return might well be 
even more disagreeable than before was fulfilled, for reports of his verbal 
indiscretions had reached St. Petersburg from various capitals. At 
Vienna he had angrily exclaimed that he would dismiss his mother’s 
counsellors with a whipping when he gained control. In Naples he 
complained that the Empress could only keep her throne by trampling 
on the laws. In Paris he bitterly observed that if he possessed a faithful 
dog his mother would have it drowned. Every year made his frustration 
harder to bear. He and his wife had to appear at official balls, but mother 
and son saw little of each other. Princess Dashkoff relates that she 
reluctantly avoided “the young Court” so that she should not be ques- 
tioned or suspected by the Empress. On the death of Gregory Orlov 
Catherine presented her son with the palace of Gatschina, which she had 
built for the Favourite. Paul’s family grew apace, six daughters following 
one another, with two more sons at the end of the list. He took some 
pleasure in his younger chilcren, who were left to their parents’ care, but 
his capacity for care-free happiness had been frozen in his youth. The 
Empress displayed as little afection for him as for her worthless bastard, 
Alexis Bobrinski, the child of Orlov, now growing to manhood and 
sowing his wild oats in the capitals of the West. Most of the sentiment 
of which her heart was capable was concentrated on her lovers, and 
when Lanskoi, perhaps the most passionately worshipped of them all, 
died in 1784, she shut herself up with her grief for a couple of months 
till a new paramour restored her resilience. Paul watched these per- 
formances with contemptuous disgust, for his morals were above the` 
average. The Grand Duchess, who was described as an angel by the 
Prince de Ligne, gave the Empress no ground for criticism, though her 
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wholesome bourgeois ménage constituted an unspoken and unceasing 
rebuke. í i l 

On his arrival at St. Petersburg in 1784 the French Ambassador, 
Comte de Ségur, son of the Minister of War, strove in accordance with 
his instructions to establish friendly but not too intimate relations with 
“the little Court.” First impressions were extremely favourable. “The 
homage they had received in Paris had predisposed them in favour of 
all Frenchmen, and when they admitted me into their society I learned 
to know all the rare qualities which at this period won general affection. 
I say their society, because, except for official occasions, their circle, 
though fairly large, seemed—especially in the country—more like a 
friendly gathering than a stiff court. No private family did the honours 
of the house with more ease and grace. Dinners and balls, performances 
and fétes—everything bore the imprint of the best tone and the most 
delicate taste. ‘The Grand Duchess, majestic, affable and natural, pretty 
without coquetry, amiable without affection, created an impression of 
virtue without pose. Paul sought to please and was well informed. 
One was struck by his great vivacity and nobility of character. These, 
however, were only first impressions. Soon one noticed, above all when 
he spoke of his personal position and future, a disquiet, a mistrust, an 
extreme susceptibility, in fact, oddities which were to cause his faults, 
his injustices, and his misfortunes. In any other rank of life he might 
have made himself and others happy; but for such a man the throne, 
above all the Russian throne, could not fail to be a dangerous shoal on 
which he could not climb without expecting to be speedily hurled down. 
The history of all the dethroned and butchered Tsars was his idée fixe, 
darkening his mind and unhinging his reason.” 

A later portrait by the same accomplished hand many years after his 
return to France in 1789 registers the decline and fall of what might, under 
happier circumstances, have been a noble nature. ‘He combined plenty of 
intelligence and information with the most unquiet and mistrustful 
humour and the most unsteady character. Though often affable to the 
point of familiarity, he was more frequently haughty, despotic and harsh. 
Never had one seen a man more thoughtless, more frightened, more 
capricious, in a word, less capable of rendering himself or others happy. 
His reign proved it. It was not malignity which inspired so many 
injustices, or led him to disgrace or exile so many people; it was a sickness 
of the mind. He tormented all who approached him because he un- 
ceasingly tormented himself. The throne always seemed to him sur- 
rounded by precipices. Fear upset his judgment. Imagined perils gave 
rise to real ones, for a monarch inspires the mistrust which he exhibits 
and the terror: he feels.” 

Paul complained of his fate to any foreigner who was willing to listen, 
beating his clenched fists against the bars of his cage without attempting 
to break out. He was allowed no say in the marriage of his sons. His 
“inother’s alignment with Austria was a fresh trial for the Prussophil 
prince,’ and he confided in cipher to Frederick William II, whom the 
Empress disliked and despised, that his sentiments were unchanged, 
Still more bitterly resented was her veto on military service in the second 
Turkish war, for the army was his chief interest, and her permission to 
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share in the simultaneous campaign against Sweden in Finland was a 
slender consolation. Life was only rendered endurable by the thought 
that some day the nightmare would end and he would find himself on 
the throne. Even here, however, there was an element of doubt, for as 
the precocious and attractive Alexander grew to manhood, a new danger 
loomed up. Since Peter the Great had proclaimed the right of the 
reigning sovereign to nominate his successor, who could tell whether 
Catherine might not change her mind and exclude him from the throne? 
He sought comfort in the mysticism which swept across Europe like a 
wave in the closing decades of the century, which had invaded the dissolute 
court of Frederick William II, and which was proclaimed by Saint-Martin 
in France, and Novikoff, the chief of the Freemasons, in Russia. Rebelling 
against the fashionable scepticism of his mother’s court, he spent much 
time on his knees in prayer, his face bathed in tears, sometimes uttering 
groans which were heard in the neighbouring guardroom. What little 
_ self-control he had exerted had given way, and his outbursts became the 
terror of his entourage. Though the Empress inspired little respect, it 
was not her Favourites alone who dreaded a change for the worse. Paul’s 
loss of popularity was noted and welcomed by his mother as diminishing 
the probability of a military coup. ; 

The Grand Duchess, ever loyal and serene, was respected by her 
partner, but she gave more affection than she received. “I shall be 
separated from my beloved husband,” she wrote to the Baroness d’Ober- 
kirch when he left for the Swedish campaign in 1788. ‘Thousands of 
versts will be between us, and he will be exposed to all the horrors of war. 
My heart is almost broken by anxiety for the life of him for whom I would 
willingly sacrifice my own.” Paul’s craving for affection, on the other 
hand, found deeper satisfection elsewhere. Catherine Nelidoff, one of 
his wife’s ladies-in-waiting, had accompanied them on their European 
tour, and his delight in her company was unconcealed. Though ex- - 
tremely plain, she had pleaty of personality. It was the only idyll, the 
only completely satisfying experience, in his tragic career. Though 
tongues began to wag, the relationship seems to have been platonic. The 
best testimony to its innocence was supplied by the friendship ultimately 
accorded to her by the Grand Duchess when, after a long phase of acute 
jealousy, she became convinced of her unselfish devotion to the Grand 
Duke. When he transferred his attentions to Mlle. Laponkhin, she 
withdrew after ten years of favour to the Smolny Convent, where she had 
been educated. She was wise to depart, for Paul became more moody 
and unpredictable from year to year. 

A vivid picture of the atmosphere in Russia during the closing phase 
of the reign is painted in the Memoirs of Prince Adam Czartoryski, who, 
having lost his country, settled in Russia in 1795. “The Empress 
Catherine, principal author of the ruin of Poland, whose very name strikes 
horror and is cursed by every Polish heart: Catherine, who, judged from 
a distance, possessed neither virtue nor even decency, had won the 
veneration and even the love of her entourage and her subjects, above all 
in the capital, From the date of her accession, the Muscovite Empire 
had gained in consideration abroad and in order at home far beyond that 
which prevailed under Anne and Elizabeth. Minds were still full of 
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old fanaticism and low adoration of their autocrats. The prospetous ` 
reign of Catherine had confirmed the Russians in their servility, though 
a few rays of European civilisation had begun to penetrate. Thus the 
whole nation was in no way scandalised at the depravity, the crimes and 
murders committed by their sovereign. Everything was permitted. No 
one dreamed of criticising her debauchery. It was thus that the pagans 
respected the‘crimes and obscenities of the gods of Olympus and of the 
Caesars of Rome. The Grand Duke Paul figured as the shadow in the 
picture, and enhanced the effect. The terror he inspired fortified the 
general attachment to the rule of Catherine. Everyone desired the reins 
of government to remain as long as possible in her strong hands. The 
universal fear of Paul increased the admiration for the power and the 
lofty abilities of his mother who kept him on the lead, far from his rightful 
“throne.” In a word, her best insurance against a palace revolution was 
the unpopularity of her pathological son. In the words of Countess 
Golovin, his soul was noble but his head was confused. a 
‘Ghat the Empress desired her gifted and handsome grandson Alexander . 
„to succeed her was neither a secret nor a surprise, and there was no 
constitutional obstacle to her freedom of choice. When she felt her powers 
declining, she worried increasingly about the future of her realm. “I see into 
what hands the Empire will fall when I am gone,” she exclaimed. The most 
revealing clue to her intentions occurs in a letter to Grimm in 1791 in 
which, with reference to the French Revolution, she foretold the coming 
of a Genghis Khan or a Tamerlane, and added the words! “This will 
not occur in my time, and I hope not in the time of M. Alexander.” 
Throughout the last months of her life she made half-hearted attempts to 
implement her plan. Thirty years later Paul’s widow confided to their_ 
daughter Anne, wife of Prince William of Orange, that a few weeks 
before her death the Empress invited her to sign a paper demanding that 
Paul should renounce his right to the throne. Though only too well 
aware of his unfitness to rule she indignantly declined, and an appeal to 
Alexander to save his country from the rule of a madman was equally 
fruitless: Whether Catherine was about to proclaim her grandson her 
successor, as ‘was rumoured in the capital, or whether she left a will to 
that’ effect which was destroyed by her son, we cannot be sure, for while 
she was considering the next step, she was suddenly struck down at the 
close of 1796. Paul, at any rate, was prepared for the worst. When 
Nicholas Zubov, brother of the latest favourite, hurried to Gatschina 
with the news of the fatal event, the terrified Grand Duke, believing that 
the moment of his arrest had come, exclaimed to his wife: “We are lost!” 
The sudden change from moody impotence’ gave another turn of the 
screw to his disordered brain. l 
The feud between mother and son lasted beyond the grave. Paul’s 
first act as Sovereign was to proclaim the principle of primogeniture in 
regard to the crown, the second to pay aff old scores. Surviving associates 
of his father were restored to favour, regardless of personal merit, while 
those who had served his mother’s purposes felt his heavy hand. He, 
was his own master at last, yet he was no happier on the throne. Happiness 
was beyond his grasp. ‘Though he had escaped from his most formidable 
enemy, he could never escape from himself. Haunted by the grim 
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memories of the past, ‘yet deaf to their strident warnings, he staggered 
blindly forward to his doom. Like’ his degenerate father, he dug his 
own grave. The worst of Catherine’s offences was not her immorality 
but the cold-blooded maltreatment of ‘her son, for the sins of the spirit 
are worse than the sins of the flesh. Had she revisited the scenes of 
her glory during his brief reign shé would have pointed to his dangerous 
antics in justification of her parental severity. But then the Recording 
Angel might have replied: “You, more than anyone, made him what he- 
was. You bruised his soul beyond the power of the healer’s art.” 
G. P. Goocn. 


T. S. ELIOT’ S RECENT WORK 


HEN The Waste Land was published in 1922, it seemed danger- 

ously radical for two reasons, neither of which (it must be said, 

to avoid misunderstanding) most admirers of the early Eliot 
would admit as the reason for their “revolutionary” taste. It was different 
in technique and thought from poetry then in fashion; and it appeared 
to be, with a number of otaer events—Freud’s Introductory Lectures on 
Psychoanalysis, Einstein’s Theory of Relativity, Fraser’s Golden Bough, 
Tawney’s famous Holland Memorial Lecture—part of a conspiracy 
against the liberal-rationalist and materialist order of things. Today we 
have not only been immurised against such radical influences, but have 
also had Eliot ad nauseam. Nevertheless, it seems, for admirers and non- 
admirers alike, rather perverse not to have the three most recent of his 
serious works in verse, prose and drama respectively, on the shelves 
beside the pre-war volumes. The usual criticisms we find is the charge 
that he has nothing significent to say, that he is now relying on’the reserves 
of his past reputation to make up for failing powers. That is not how it 
strikes me. When I first read the Four Quartets, I was thrilled as I never 
was by anything in his earlier work excepting some of his critical essays; 
similarly with Notes Towazds the Definition of Culture and The Cocktail 
Party. 1 think the heresy-hunters are right in so far as they have, since 
1920, charged Eliot with unorthodoxy; for he is far from a spent force, 
a poet-laureate of a complacent civilisation. In The Waste Land he 
showed us the horror and shame of a civilisation which was sterile and 
sordid, comiposed of isolated individuals, worshipping “ʻa heap of broken 
images.” In the poems up to Ash Wednesday, he led us out of the waste 
land, giving us a severe discipline that we might not “turn again” and 
exercising us for a more lasting and abundant life in our own day. Not 
everyone followed him, for there remained in that unreal land those who 
constructed an ersatz civilisation with the bits: of the broken images, 
fragments they had shored against their ruin. Eliot, however, proceeded, 
in the Four Quartets, to rehzarse for his more adventurous contemporaries 
the melody of the good life, consummated in full suadapea beauty and 
concord when, in the words of Little Gidding, 

“The fire and the rose are one.’ 
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. It seems ‘to me that, just as the nineteenth century romantics were 
victims of the past, we are romantics who are victims of the future. The 
conservatives promise us a return to old conditions, which they have 
forgotten, the Marxists: promise us a conversion from cynicism, violence 
and greed in their distant anarchy, and the socialists point to good things 
round the corner; meanwhile we, in the throes of creating imaginary future 
societies, are fed with delusions and promises of what the perennial and 
normal needs of man are. Eliot offers us the vision which exposes the 
spuriousness and dullness of this life. In the Quartets we are made 
aware (with a remarkable concreteness and immediacy) that “thistory is 
a pattern of timeless moments,” and that the actuality of presènt living is 
what matters. If we seek reality, he shows its heart “‘at the still point 
of the turning world,” which’ we can reach not by superficialities, but by 
the adventurous plunging i into human experience. The Quartets in giving 
us some clear sense of the concepts “experience,” “‘time,” “existence,” 
succeed because of qualities which are found only in the greatest poetry 


-—profound knowledge of human nature and destiny, significant observ- 


ation, a complexity which is at the same time clear and precise because 
of wit and technical mastery. The reader’s task is realisable. In the 
earlier poems'an attitude was present by implication, and the task was 
really to move us to a greater self- arid social-awareness. In this poem 
the more positive task of offering us the imaginative perception of a wisdom 
for our own times involves the creation of a new experience, for which 
the poet has to. train us, so to speak. ope reading of the Quartets gives. 
us a double enjoyment. 

Our age might be said to be left with hé dregs of bourgeois culture, a 


feature of which is the axiom that all activity must be for some return, 


the necessity and universality of the profit motive, in other words: this 
makes all actions of ours mere means to some end—individual, social or 
religious. To put this differently, it seems to be taken for granted by 
most people that one must do something because one gains in material, 
mental, communal or spiritual goods (this is best seen in the absurdities 
underlying ideas of interest, merit, prizes, etc.), or because it is for some 
abstraction or ideal. Eliot’s themes— 
“There is only the fight to recover what has been lost 
And found and lost again and again: and now, under conditions 
That seem unpropitious. But perhaps neither gain nor loss. 
For us there is only the trying. The rest is not our business.” 
“And do not think of the fruit of action, 
Fare forward.” 
“The best of a bad job is all that any of us = of it 2 
His insistence that success is not the criterion seems to make his later 
writing revolutionary in the best sense of the word. 

Notes towards the Definition of Culture, which suffers from Eliot’s 
assumption that the reader knows his sociological sources, is a very daring 
book. Its strength and weakness is in its cautious generalisations. But 
these qualities indicate the mature and profound mind which discusses 
certain conventional dogmas and assumptions which we accept with 
over-ready facility. The book certainly gives one the conviction that ' 
society is not a dreary immobile colourless lump, but takes on varying 
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sparkles, colours and shapes. Iz will not, I suppose, be popular with . 
those academic sociologists to whom people are units to be subtracted, 
added, multiplied, and so on; its discussion of the family, society, the 
state and education has provoked much anger, perhaps because Eliot has 
popularised ideas which are being accepted by more recent social philo- 
sophy. The book is really concerned with helping us to understand a 
concept which enters into nearly every aspect of human activity. In 
indicating the limits of the word and the contexts of its use, the book 
offers to the reader glimpses of the origin, limitation, and spuriousness of 
orthodox dogmas of freedom, democracy, and tolerance. The value of 
the book is evident only when these glimpses are followed up by an actual 
scrutiny of the community and the Church. We find that we are learning, 
in this and the other two works, how to move out of our isolation. Last 
year’s broken words will certainly not do for this year’s language. 

In The Cocktail Party the action centres round '™* > 

“A man who ‘inds himself incapable of loving 

And a woman who finds that no man can love her.” 
instead of the much-loving hero and much-loved heroine. The comedy 
consists not in the facetiousness or horseplay, but in the development of 
the action, in its sane humour (by conventional standards, madness), and 
“tough reasonableness”; there is a comedy of errors in the discomfiture 
of the lovers, and dramatic irony in the guardian’s part.“ In the drawing- 
room, then in the consulting room, and in the final scene, this mood of 
comedy shows itself as graceful but also as the enemy of the pompous 
and the solemn. After all the difference between comedy and tragedy 
is in whether the action is completed and resolved in death and disaster. 
Celia’s death is not tragic, as it is the indirect result of her choosing a 
life of adventure, a life consistent with her view of the actual conditions 
in which she and her fellow-beings are involved. The theme of the 
play, that fresh decisions have to be made every moment and the con- 
. sequences faced, is successfully brought out in poetic terms, and the way 
in which persons affect others and are themselves affected is brought 
out by a sure dramatic sense. , 

English drama has had nothing much to offer us since the seventeenth 
century. Sheridan and Wilde are lively, but not profound; Shaw is 
mostly dull and monotonous; and Eliot’s early plays too limited in appeal. 
I never thought it possible that he could write popular poetic drama. 
I have not seen it acted yet, but in this play he certainly has contrived a 
situation which will not strain our credulity. There is potential' drama 
at a party especially when an unwelcome guest has contrived more mis- 
chief than one sees in her greedy ways and idle chatter. Reilly, the 
__ psychiatrist, who knows the way people behave; Julia, the inquisitive 
gate-crasher, who knows the intrigues and Haisons of her friends; Alec, 
the globe trotter, who knows all the best shops and people and places; 
they are as difficult to escape as conscience. They play a trick on four 
very intelligent friends who have escaped from actuality into a matri- 
monial tangle. The sudden absence of the hostess at a cocktail party 
and the interference of the three others precipitates a series of disillusion- 
ments which reveal that behind the trivialities of a social occasion there 
were characteristic illusions. Unaccountable disturbances and upsets 
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reveal- that .hidden movements and motives of genuine friendship are 
working out the destiny of the four “victims.” Finally, the original host 
and hostess, their self-deceptions exposed, decide to try out their life 

` together on the level they had chosen., ' And Celia Coplestone and Peter 
Quilpe, each now made more aware’ of what he or she wants, decide to 
follow their respective careers in which they fulfil themselves. 

The three books which I have picked can be discussed in greater detail, 
and the author’s achievement appears all the more considerable when his 
great skill and originality in verse, prose and drama are illustrated. But 
that is a task for the critic. | To me they are enjoyable. While they do 
not patronise, they do not imply that“we are less. desperate and defeated 
than the lovers at The*Cocktail Party and the underground passengers of 
the Quartets. In them the author has used all the resources of his wide 
and long experience.to make simple and understandable for us important 
things which no other living writer cares or dares to write about. 


RICHARD LONKON. — 
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INDIA’S POPULATION PROBLEM 


RE-PARTITION India contained about one-thirtieth of the world’s 

" area, and in the partition year, 1947; nearly one-fifth of the world’s 
inhabitants. In the twenty years 192I-1941'its population increased 
from 305 to 390 millions. The continuance of that rate of increase would 
raise the combined populations of India and Pakistan to 550 millions in 
1970, and to 790 millions by the end of the century. The total population 
in 1949, as estimated in the United Nations Demographic Yearbook 
1949-50, was 420 millions, India having 346 and Pakistan 74 millions. 
In the final report on the Indian Census taken in March, 1951, the 
population of India was estimated at 357 iillions. The remarkable 


growth on the Indian sub-continent since 1921 was mainly due not to : 


an increase in the birth-rate—there was no increase—but to a decrease 
in the'death-rate, which, according to the Report on the Indian Census 
of 1941, fell from 27.8 per 1,000 population in 1920-24, to 23 in 1935-39. 
Professor Kingsley Davis, of Columbia University, New York, in his 
recent book, The Population of India and Pakistan, which embodies the 
results of eight years’ intensive study, attributes this decrease primarily 
to “the reduction of war and banditry under the British rule,” and subse- 
quently to advances in the control of famine and epidemic disease. 

The Indian sub-continent was long one of the world’s most famine- 
stricken areas, owing chiefly to the irregularity of the rainfall, which, often 
failing over wide areas, causes severe droughts and loss of crops. At 
other times the rain may come down with such violence as to cause, floods 
even more damaging to crops than'droughts. With adequate means of 
transport, the disastrous consequences of local crop failures may largely 


be, prevented by importing food from other areas, but the provision of, 


ue 
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‘adequate transport facilities over the sub-continent’s vast distances was 


necessarily a work of time. During the last sixty years, however, remark- 
able progress has been made. In i891 there was only one mile of railway 
to every go square miles of area; in 1940 there was one to every 25 square 


‘miles. Even greater progress has been made in the construction ‘of 


hard-surface roads; many roads and railways were constructed expressly 
for famine control. Another effective anti-famine measure is the develop- 
ment of irrigation during the present century. Water-for irrigation is 
drawn from virtually all the ‘northern rivers, and the irrigated area is now 
nearly 60 million acres—about 20 per cent. of the total cultivated area, 
and three times the irrigated area of the U.S.A. Moreover, since double- 
cropping is usual on irrigated land, the proportion of crops drawn from 
such land to total crops is cansiderably higher than 20 per cent. Irrigation 
has not only assured regular crops in areas of deficient rainfall, but by 
making it possible to produce food in areas previously barren, has led to 
the peopling of such areas “rom regions of dense population. Irrigation 
has been a potent factor in the control of famine, and therefore in the 
reduction of the death-rate. ` ' 

A further potent factor in the reduction of the death-rate is the continued 
progress made in the control of epidemic disease. The sub-continent 
has long been the home of virulent pestilences, some of which have from 
time to time spread westward, like Attila and his Huns, but far more 
destructive, to ravage the countries of Europe. In the nineteenth century, 
‘from 1831 to 1865, Britain was attacked by four severe epidemics of 


. Asiatic cholera; the visitation of 1848-1849 lasted over 15 months and 


- 


killed 54,000 people. In India cholera is now being brought under a 
measure of control. For the eradication of this terrible disease elaborate 
and costly systems of water supply, sewerage, and refuse collection and 
disposal are necessary, but substantial progress can be made without such 
basic changes in social conditions. It has been found that in India 
cholera is largely spread by pilgrimages to religious festivals. Every 
year millions of pilgrims gether together in crowded areas, and there is 
much communal bathing in polluted waters. The health authorities 
have attacked cholera by improving the sanitation of the religious centres 
and travel stations, and offering protective inoculation to intending or 
returning pilgrims. In this way results of considerable importance have 
been secured at a minimum cost, and with a minimum degree of social 
change. 

Kala azar, or Black Fever, is another communicable disease that has 
been successfully attacked by measures not involving basic changes in 
social conditions. It is caused by a parasite transmitted by the common 
sandfly, and in untreated cases has a very high mortality. Formerly the 
diagnosis of kala azar was almost equivalent to a sentence of death. Now 
it is successfully treated with organic compounds of antimony, the period 
of treatment having been reduced from 2-5 months in 1915, when antimony 
began to be administered, to 2-5 weeks. The treatment rapidly renders 
the patient non-infectious, and is therefore a method of high preventive 
utility. In the three years 1924-26, no fewer than 150,000 cases were 
treated with antimony in Assam,‘a measure that probably prevented a 
widespread and devastating- epidemic. i 
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` The most serious public health problem on the sub-continent is the 
widespread prevalence of malaria, which year after year causes a high , 
mortality and’a far higher, morbidity. But here again the prospect is 
hopeful. Recent discoveries iti chemistry have produced anti-malarial - 
drugs far more effective than quinine, and encouraging results have been 
achieved in applying new insecticides to destroy the mosquito that transmits 
the disease. In the last few' years experimental. work on a considerable 
scale has shown that with modern drugs and insecticides malaria may be 
attacked not only,with success, but at comparatively- low cost. “It seems 
within reason,” writes Professor Davis, “to think that by a combination 
of cheap and powerful insecticides and drugs, India and Pakistan will 


eventually solve their malaria problem.” Such successes in the field of | 


public health would, by reducing the death-rate, tend to bring about 
further large increases in population. 

To some observers India seems to be entering upon a stage of social 
development not unlike that experienced in this country at the beginning 
of the Industrial Revolution, the chief phenomena being (1) industrialis- 
ation, (2) urbanisation, (3) a decreasing death-rate, giving rise to (4) a 
rapidly increasing population. At that time, population growth was 
mainly determined not, as it is now in Western countries, by changes in 
the birth-rate, but by changes in the death-rate. Dr. Johnson explained 
to Boswell that nations were more populous at one period than another 
“owing to the people being less thinned at one period than another 
whether by emigration, war, or pestilence, not by their being more or 
less prolifick.” The influence of the decline in the death-rate on popu- | 
lation growth in this country met eventually with an opposing factor in 
the decline in the birth-rate, which, beginning in the last quarter of the 
nineteenth century, progressed so rapidly that by 1923 the annual number ' 
of births had become too few for maintaining a stationary population. In 
other Western countries there was a similar demographic movement 
following the development of industrialisation and its consequent urbanis- 
ation. ‘There are writers who expect that in India also the decliné in 
the death-rate will be followed by a decline in the birth-rate that will 
counteract the tendency to over-population. 

‘Professor Davis finds some evidence of declining natality. He estimates - 
that in pre-partition India the birth-rate fell from 46 per 1,000 population 
in 1921-31 to 45 in 1931-41. He adds, however: f 

“The picture is one of prevailing high fertility, somewhat lowered 
mortality, and a growing rate of natural increase which is adding 
huge increments to India’s population. . . . Everywhere in this fertile 
land of abundance the people who live on the soil and grow the food 
have less than enough to eat, not because the land is poor, not solely’ 
because the techniques are antiquated (though they are bad enough), 

` but because the numbers are too great.” ` 

In India the rapid growth of population is, in certain quarters, viewed 
with apprehension. On January 30th, 1951, Mr. Nehru addressing the 
All-India Congress Committee at Ahmedabad, referred to the subject, 
saying: “We produce more and more food, but we also produce more 
and more children. I wish we produced fewer children.” But such 
views are by no means very generally held. 'There are those who contend 
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not only that India is not over-populated, but that the danger of future 
over-population has been grossly exaggerated. They say that - food 
` supplies have increased faster than population, and that if India’s enormous 
resources were developed by rapidly increasing industrialisation, the 
country could support a much larger population and at a higher standard 
of living. It is also contended that the development of industrialisation 
would be followed, as in the Western countries, by a decline in the birth- 
rate. But in the West the decline in the birth-rate was due, as the Royal 
Commission on Population found, to voluntary family limitation, a practice 
repugnant to Indian religious and social ideas. A small'family is fashion- 
able in the West, but not in the East, where, on the contrary, it is regarded 
. as something calling for regret and commiseration. Moreover, in the 

‘Western countries family limitation was effected. by a wide prevalence 
of “birth control,” which in India finds a powerful antagonist in the 
ascetic element in Hinduism. Gandhi on ethical grounds was strongly 
against birth control. On the other hand, it is pointed out that when 
birth control began to be recommended to the public in England early 
in the nineteenth century, it was regarded with detestation; its advocates 
met with social ostracism. Now it is recommended by highly respectable 
persons; it finds approval even in the Episcopate. In India a similar 
change of feeling and opinion may, some writers think, take place as 
industrialisation increases the proportion of the people who, living in 
towns, come under the influence of Western ideas. Others, however, 
hold that it would be a mistake to assume that among the Eastern peoples, 
and especially among the inheritors of India’s ancient civilisation, Western 
ideas would be generally regarded as necessarily superior to Eastern ideas. 

. G. F. McC zary, 


THE WELFARE STATE IN SWEDEN 


INCE 1932 the Swedish Social Democratic Party has borne, without 
interruption, the responsibility of government: partly alone and 
partly as the principal partner of smaller and larger coalitions. The 
local elections which took place last autumn were of decisive importance 
for the Social Democrats. Since these elections constitute also the 
indirect supplementary elections to the First Chamber, a setback, however 
small, would have terminated the Social Democratic majority in Parlia- 
ment. Widespread conjectures as to a new coalition were already afoot. 
It was assumed that the Social Democrats, after-governing alone since 
1945, would associate themselves again with their former traditional 
partners, the Farmers. Instead, however, they gained in votes and 
seats. The rise of the Liberal Party was checked at least numerically, 
if not in the number of mandates. In short, after an unbroken government 
‘record of almost two decades, the Social Democratic party in Sweden 
is more firmly established than ever, without showing any of the usual 
symptoms of fatigue by carrying the burden too long. 
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Ideologically and tactically, we have seen a triumph of evolutionary 
methods in Sweden: The Times terms it “Socialism through the back- . 
door.” During no phase of its existence could the labour movement— “ 
this includes the Social Democratic party and the trade unions—be 
described as revolutionary, like its counterparts, for instance, in Germany, 
Austria or Norway. Sociologically, this may be explained partly by 
Sweden’s belated industrialisation, which started on a major scale only 
at the beginning of this century. In the eighties, seven out of ten Swedes 
lived on-agriculture—now less than three. ; 

A number of factors favoured the Swedish Labour Movement. There 
was no minority problem, since 35,000 Finns and 6,500 Lapps constitute 
the only minorities... Free from xenophobia,: the Swedes never opposed _ 
the employment of foreign labour, like the British or Germans, and those 
so employed were quickly assimilated. Practically the whole country is 

_ Protestant, so that the trade unions were not split up into religious factions. 
Furthermore, industry is not concentrated in a few big towns. It is 
spread, out oyer wide areas, and in order to fight unemployment even the 
extreme north has been included. Swedish socialism was able to establish 
very broad foundations in the population because it was not hampered — 
by sociological conflicts. This means in effect that the aims for which 
the British Labour Party fought a hard struggle were already fulfilled in 
Sweden before the Social Democratic Party took over. Thus, the 
Central Bank has been nationalised since the seventeenth century. At 
first only the main railway lines were placed under public ownership, 
followed later by practically all the local lines. The post office, telegraph 
and telephone systems were nationalised long ago. Airfields, too, are 
state-owned, as well as 50 per cent. of the shares of aviation companies. 
Ports are the property of the municipality, while gas, water, and electricity 
are controlled partly by the State, partly by the communal authorities. 
The revenue from its tobacco monopoly ,enables the Government to - 
finance a very progressive health insurance system. The alcohol mono- 
poly includes import and strict rationing—supplies restricted to certain 
restaurants, consumption permitted only with meals, limited sale of | 
bottles according to a complicated tax scheme, etc. Numerous restaurants 
set up by the State provide a lucrative supplementary revenue from the 
alcohol monopoly. , Financially, Sweden’s radio system is a government 
institution, but in order to eliminate any suspicion of one-sidedness the 
task of arranging the programmes has been entrusted to a committee 
controlled by the press of all political parties. 

Twenty per cent. of the forests belong to the State. The nationalis- 
ation of transport met with a lot of dissension in Great Britain: in Sweden 

. this did not constitute any problem. Without stirring up public opinion, 
the State lines bought up a large number of companies, and now own 
over 55 per cent. of all bus routes. No,attempt has been made, however, 
to nationalise road haulage. Iron and steel have poisoned the atmosphere 
in the British Parliament. In Sweden, 80 per cent. of the iron ore 
shares are in the hands of the State, ‘which also holds the right of option 
in regard to the remaining 20 per cent. This option becomes effective 
every ten years, and could be exercised without causing a political conflict. 

Most of these nationalisation measures were sanctioned by the Liberals. 
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The leaders of the Social Democratic Party, on the other hand, never 
envisaged total nationalisation. “Full employment” was the cardinal 
point of their post-war programme. Today this seems to be over-fulfilled, 
The specialised industries have a shortage of 60,000 workers, and this 
number was far higher for some time. The cartoon published in a 
Stockholm paper with the caption “Industrial worker Gustafson has been ' 
out of work since an hour ago” may be regarded as symptomatic. A few 
dozen elegant cars are parked outside his house, while as many director- 
generals of ‘the Swedish industry outbid each other with their offers. 
Naturally, those responsible are not misled by the momentary boom on 
the labour market to forget the lessons of the slump years. i 

With few exceptions, the realisation of the far-advanced housing 
programme is dependent on credits by the State. As a rule, these are 
only granted against certain guarantees by the recipient: Standard material, 
technical quality, limitation of cost, etc. During the war go per cent. 
of public credits were used fer housing. Private enterprise is not excluded, 
and the Co-operatives, who already own whole blocks, are constantly 
. gaining in importance. Altogether, the Co-operative movement is being 
encouraged. It incorporates 800,000 families (in a population of seven 
million), or every second family in Sweden. This fact alone gives to the 
consumer a considerable influence on the trend of prices, and restricts 
the Government veto, exercised in any case reluctantly. In all other 
fields, too, the State very rarely uses its prerogative to intervene, being 
anxious that employers and employees should settle their problems with 
the greatest possible autonomy. The wages of approximately 75 per 
cent. of the working men and women in Sweden have been fixed by 
collective agreements. The Saltjobaden Agreement represents a special 
milestone in this connection. This popular resort, one hour from Stock- 
holm, is the seat of a permanent committee of employers and employees 
(trade union representatives) which seeks to solve—so far with great 
success—any discord through peaceful negotiation. 

Such co-operation is, of course, facilitated by the very strong position 
of both the employers’ orgenisation and the trade unions. The former 
has 9,500 registered members, mainly in the iron and steel, machine and 
textile industries. Sweden’s employers’ organisation is well off, though 
it is poor in comparison with the trade unions, who, with a membership 
of 1,150,000, possess a capital of 200 million Kroner. Even in their 
heyday in 1946, the Communists had no decisive influence in the trade 
unions (local elections in 1946: 372,424 votes, 1950: 184,603). Sweden 
is perhaps the only country which has never had a Communist on its T.U. 
National Executive, and where no single trade union had a Communist 
majority. ‘The Governmen: pursues a markedly anti-Communist policy 
and condemned the Stockholm Peace Appeal. 

Generous social legislation is always an effective antidote to the Com- 
munist danger. A model country in this respect, Sweden has even 
surpassed Denmark, which was sorely affected by the war. The basic 
old age pension costs 800 million Kroner a year, of which the State 
provides 550-600 million from tax revenue, while the rest is contributed 
partly by the communities, partly by insurance payments. On reaching 
the age of 67 every Swedish citizen is entitled to this basic pension 
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(Kr. 1,000, and Kr. 1,600 for a married couple) plus rent and cost of- 
living bonuses, which are withheld only from persons with large additional 
incomes. Unlike Britain, New Zealand and Norway, child allowances 
(447 million Kroner per year) are granted for first-borns. In order to 
counteract a recurrence of the falling birthrate which today still affects 
the labour market through a shortage of productive age-groups, “more 
children” should not be identified with “lowered standard of living.” 
Families with two children are already receiving considerable building 
grants, while 50 per cent. of all credits need not be repaid by parents 
with five children. From July, 1951, health insurance will become com- 
pulsory for:the whole population, after a certain delay caused by lack of 
doctors, nurses-and hospital beds. Hospital treatment will be free, and! 
' outside the hospitals, patients will be refunded 65 per cent. of the doctors’ 
bills, and 50 per cent. of the cost of medicines. 

In the non-Socialist camp, the formerly unimportant Liberal Party 
has become the strongest group after the war, mainly on account of its 
bitter fight for the removal of all controls.’ The Liberal Party leader, 
Prof. Bertil Ohlin, is a scientist and author of international repute whose 
lectures at American universities as well as in Oxford and Cambridge 
constitute noteworthy events in academic life. Ohlin’s Liberalism goes 
with the times, seeking a synthesis between free initiative and social 
security. Whereas the export trade has already been freed from most of 
its fetters, he demands lifting of restrictions on building and of all controls 
on production, as well as “more consideration for the small saver.” He 
regards it as economically unhealthy if someone who has saved 300 Kroner 
above Kr. 300,000 is required to pay more than those 300 Kroner in 
additional taxes. 

During the war the foreign policy of the Social Democrats was not free 
from opportunism, leaning towards whoever happened to be the stronger. 
Pro-Axis tendencies were present also within the Liberal Party. We 
need only think of the paper Stockholms Tidningen. On the other’ hand, 
the Liberal movement produced the most powerful voices against Nazi 
barbarism. Goteborgs Handels och Sjofarts Tidning, under the un- 
forgettable Professor Torgny Segerstedt, and Eskilstuna Kurir were 
shining examples of a fearless fighting spirit. Today, these organs keep 
awake Sweden’s conscience against the Soviet terror. The Conservatives 
claim the credit for always advocating a strong defence and that, unlike 
Liberals and Social Democrats, they never believed in Hitler’s desire for 
peace. Although the average age of the party leadership has been 
reduced, and despite a not’ inconsiderable membership (140,000), the 
party shows a steady decline in favour of the Liberals. 

Defence is also today a basic point of Conservative policy and tactics. 
Only gradually do they succeed in gaining the support of Prof. Ohlin’s 
party, notwithstanding minor pacifist tendencies. Their common aim 
is closer military collaboration with Norway and Denmark, i.e., co- 
ordinated preparations for resistance. The- Social Democrats firmly 
„reject stich ideas because they regard it as paradoxical to maintain 
neutrality while being simultaneously allied with Atlantic Pact countries. 
Sven Grafstrom, the Swedish delegate to the United Nations, even 
demanded in a radio lecture the reconsideration of Sweden’s membership 
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in the event of Soviet Russia withdrawing from the U.N. This may be 
a rather isolated point of view. However, Government aid is limited to 
moral support in the Korean war, and the dispatch of an ambulance 
manned by Swedes. The proposal—put forward partly by former 
fighters in Norway—to recruit Swedish volunteers for Korea did not meet 
with any official encouragement. General Jung, Commander-in-Chief 
of the Swedish Army, makes his own politics. In a recent lecture for 
students, he declared once again that neutrality could not be justified in 
the long run, since Sweden would not be able to keep out of a future 
conflict. There is a limited practical co-operation: for instance, Nor- 
wegian radar plants have been lent to Sweden, Norwegian cadets are 
trained at the Swedish Military Academy, and Swedish naval units took 
part in the Norwegian manoeuvres. 

Certain influential personalities and papers, among them Dagens 
Nyheter, the largest daily in the country, edited by Prof. Herbert Tingsten, 
Goteborgs Handels och Sjofarts Tidning, and Eskilstuna Kurir, demand ` 
that Sweden should join the Atlantic Pact. A Gallop poll revealed, 
however, that only 18 per cent. of the population held the same opinion. 
This negative attitude was confirmed anew by the local elections, since 
the defence problem was the principal issue in the election campaign. 
Whether the Swedish spirit of resistance has been lost during 140 years 
- of peace, or whether consideration for Finland is the decisive factor, 
would require more detailed investigation. Foremost in the front for 
the Atlantic Pact is the Europe Movement. It issues its own news 
bulletin, which rather resembles a propaganda pamphlet in regard to the 
defence question. With a total budget of 54 billion Kroner, Sweden 
spends 1.3 billion on the social services and x billion on defence. To 
Conservative demands for a further increase in the defence budget, the 
Prime Minister, Mr. Tage Erlander, replied that his country was anyhow 
ahead of most other Western European countries through constant re- 
armament during and after the war. He adheres to the old thesis of a 
“strongly-armed neutrality.” If, however, the international situation 
should become still more critical, a further increase of the defence budget 
will be inevitable—probably at the cost of the social services, as is widely 
feared. 

Sweden was the next country after Britain to do without Marshall Aid 
—even previously more of a symbolic character. Her dollar gap had 
been reduced by 12 million dollars, not by limiting imports, but by large 
exports to the U.S.A. Nevertheless, she has considerable economic 
difficulties. The termination of devaluation subsidies led to a steep rise 
in prices, since the prices on the home market for import and export 
goods are far below the world level. Finally, the defreezing of wages 
increases the danger of inflation. A nominal rise of 5 per cent. might 
easily be granted, but the trade unions as well as the civil servants would 
hardly be content with less than 10 per cent.'to 15 per cent. The next 
elections for the Second Chamber will be held in 1952. Only then will 
it be decided whether the Social Democratic Government will remain in 
office, whether it will form a coalition with the Farmers, or whether it 
will have to give way to a combined non-Socialist front. 

A. J. FISCHER. 


EARL MARSHALS OF ENGLAND 


HE great officer of State upon whom the arrangements fall for 

coronations, funerals, marriages, processions associated with notable 

national events with which the Sovereign is intimately concerned, 
and other outstanding happenings in the life of the Royal Family, is the 
Earl Marshal, a historic post hereditary in the family of the Dukes of 
Norfolk. The present holder of the office was prominent at the Pro- 
clamation of the Accession of Queen Elizabeth II by the Garter King of 
Arms at St. James’s Palace, and at the funeral of her father, King George VI 
at St. George’s Chapel, Windsor. The position of Earl Marshal, there- 
fore, ranks among the most honourable dignities of the British realm. 
The Earl Marshal is the eighth of the great officers of state. Earl Marshal, 
Premier Duke, and Premier Earl of England, Duke of Norfolk, Earl of 
Arundel, Earl of Surrey, ':Earl of Norfolk, Baron Maltravers, Baron 
Fitzalan, Baron Blun, Baron Herries, and Baron Oswaldestre, Bernard 
Marmaduke Fitzalan-Howard, K.G., P.C., G.C.V.O., born 1908, is a 
scion of one of the oldest and most famous families in the history of the 
country. The house of Howard has many ramifications, and the Earls 
of Suffolk, Carlisle and Effingham, who all bear the surname of Howard, 
and Lord Howard of Glossop (Bernard Edward Fitzalan-Howard) 
represent the peerage in its younger lines. Apart.from the prominent 
part the main branch of the family has taken in the events of history— 
during the fifteenth century when the Wars of the Roses split the nation 
in two, they were keen partisans, and suffered severely in consequence— 
the holder of the dukedom has, by.virzue of his position of Earl Marshal, 
always been prominently in the public eye on notable state occasions sincè 
early last century: The Howards are Roman Catholics, and, until 
Catholic Emancipation (1829), the Earl Marshal could not carry out his 
duties personally, and therefore had to appoint a deputy. 

Many families boast that their ancestors came over with the Conqueror. 
The house of Howard claims a pedigree, rather misty to begin with it is 
admitted, going back much further than that, to a Howard or Hereward, 
in the tenth century, grandfather of that Hereward who was outlawed by 
William the Conqueror in the Fenlands. The earliest ancestor of whom 
there is any authentic evidence is a Norfolk lawyer, William Howard or 
Haward (the name survives in the county and is pronounced as ‘‘Hord”’) 
of East Winch, who was summoried to Parliament as a justice in the year 
1295. ‘The site of the ancient mortuary chapel of the family can be traced 
at East Winch, where at least ten members of the family were buried up 
to 1400. A tablet in the east wall of the organ chamber is a brass tablet, 
recording the burial in 1309 of Sir William Howard Kt., Justice of the 
Common Pleas, and other members of the family. His eldest son, Sir 
John Howard, served in Edward II’s wars in Scotland and France, and 
was a‘ prominent figure.in his own county, being Sheriff of Norfolk and 
Suffolk, and also Governor of Norwich Castle. When he died in 1331, 
by means of shrewd deals he had succeeded in acquiring many Norfolk 
manors and had established the family’s fortunes. His son, another Sir 
John, was admiral of the King’s Navy in the North, and he and the next 
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four generations had keen eye to the family’s advancement in fame and 
fortune. By a policy of marrying wealthy heiresses, they managed to 
acquire considerable estates in Norfolk, Suffolk and Essex, only to see 
them pass in the fifteenth century to the De Veres, Earls of Oxford, 
through the marriage of the heiress of the family, Margaret. Among 
those lost were’ the ancient estates at East Winch and elsewhere, with the 
lands of the houses of Scales, Plays and Walton, brought in by the brides 
of her forefathers. This led to a family feud, continued through several 
generations, between the De Veres and the younger branch of the Howard 
family, a struggle accentuated by the support of Lancaster and York 
respectively. 

One of the most prominent representatives of the younger line was 
Sir Robert Howard of Tendring. Although deprived of the ancient 
family estates by the De Veres, he served Henry V faithfully by land and 
sea, and through the King’s influence was able to make a splendid marriage 
with Lady Margaret Mowbray, so restoring the fortunes of the line in 
some measure. Their son, Sir John Howard, held the high office of 
Earl Marshal and Lord High Admiral under Henry VI. He was created 
the first Duke of Norfolk of the line, and the fortunes of war, plague, 
and other circumstances, brought into his hands the lion’s share of the 
great Mowbray estates, swollen by alliances with other noble houses. 
“Jack of Norfolk,” as he was called, led the archer vanguard at Bosworth, 
and perished fighting a family rival. His son, Thomas, Earl of Surrey, was 
also present, but escaped death, although he was wounded and imprisoned. 
He was thrown into the Tower for four years, and was deprived of all his 
titles ahd lands. His mother, almost destitute, retired to the home of 
her daughter at Ashwellthorpe in Norfolk. But Sir Thomas’s natural 
gifts and his apprenticeship to arms in the Burgundian wars made him 
one of the few notable men of arms in the reign of Henry VII. The King 
could not afford to lose his services, and so he was released. His earldom 
of Surrey and the Garter were restored, and he was entrusted with the 
crushing of a Yorkist rebellion. Sir Thomas was next given the task 
of maintaining order in Yorkshire and with the defence of the Scottish 
border, duties he carried out with conspicuous success. Henry VIII 
also employed him on important business, and in his seventieth year, as 
Lieutenant-general of the North, he led the English army at Flodden, 
where his daring and skilful march completely foiled the plans of the 
Scottish forces. As a reward he was restored to the Dukedom of Norfolk, 
forfeited with his other titles. ‘The victor of Bosworth was so high in the 
favour of Henry VIII that during the monarch’s absence in France he 
was guardian of the realm. This Thomas Howard is the common 
ancestor of all living Howards who can show a descent from the main 
stock. His eldest son married a sister-in-law of Henry VII, and inherited 
his father’s military abilities. Indeed, he became almost indispensable 
to Henry VIII, and he was sent north to suppress the Pilgrimage of 
Grace. He also led armies into Scotland and France. ; 

The fourth duke perished on the scaffold (1572) on a charge of having 
been in communication with Mary, Queen of Scots and Philip of Spain, 
with the latter regarding the proposed invasion of England. He placed 
himself at the head of the conspirators, asking in return for his services 
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- the King of Spain “should approve.of my own marriage with the Queen 


of Scots.” But the plot failed and Norfolk paid the penalty. It was 
through his marriage with Mary (she was only seventeen when she died, 
leaving a son), heiress of Henry Fitzalan, that the famous Arundel Castle, 
still the home of the Dukes of Norfolk, came into the hands of the Howards. 
It was the sixth Duke of Norfolk who became the first of the present line 
of hereditary Earl Marshals of England. The present duke’s father, 
who was the fifteenth of the line, was a conspicuous figure in Victorian 
times. He was head of the English Roman Catholics, was Postmaster- 
General, was entrusted by Queen Victoria with a special mission to the 
Vatican, became first Lord Mayor of Sheffield, was keenly interested in 
education generally, was one of the founders of Sheffield University, and 
built the splendid church of St. John the Baptist at Norwich. A good 
story is told of the fourteenth duke. He married Auguste, daughter of 
Lord Lyons, and first met his wife in Greece where her father was 
Ambassador. The young man had been sent abroad because of his 
infatuation for a Miss Pitt. On the announcement of the engagement, 
Disraeli remarked that obviously he had escaped from’ the Pitt only to 
fall into the Lyons’ mouth. The eleventh duke had spent no less than 
half a million on the restoration of the castle at Arundel. 

Brief mention has already been made of the duties attached to the office 
of Earl Marshal. Upon him depends the organisation of all the magnifi- , 
cent pageantry which has come down from medieval days, and which 
no other state (except the Vatican) can show in these drab days. He 
arranges state processions and ceremonials, including the one for which 
preparations are already afoot, the Coronation.’ He is, of course, assisted 
in this work by a body of officials, the Coronation Commission, of which 
he is deputy chairman, and the Duke of Edinburgh chairman. -When, the 
sovereign opens and closes the sessions of Parliament, the Earl Marshal 
walks at his or her right hand, and with the Lord Great Chamberlain he 
assists in introducing newly-created peers into the House of Lords. As 
head of the College of Arms, it is one of his duties to appoint the Kings-of- 
Arms and Heralds, who proclaim the Accession and a Coronation. His 
Grace, as he is known, appends the letters “E.M.” to his signature, 
indicative of the historic office which he holds. Although not exactly 
an’ honorary office, that of Earl Marshal cannot be termed a sinecure, 
because for his multifarious duties, all the holder draws is the sum of £20 
a year. This sum to support the dignity of the office was first granted 
after the Battle of Bosworth, for ever payable out of the fee farm of 
Ipswich. a 

‘Like most other posts intimately associated with Parliament and the 
royal line of England, that of Earl Marshal dates back to the Middle Ages. 
The Earl Marshal has always been regarded as a mounted official, for the 


` post originated in the days of knighzly tournament. At first the holder 


of the position was known as Marshal only. He and the Lord High 
Constable were joint judges in the Court of Chivalry, a very important. 
task in times of tournament, with summary jurisdiction as regards all 
offences of knights, and generally as to all military matters. Edward II 
was the sovereign who established this court, and when the Marshal: 
presided alone it was a Court of Honour, making decisions as to precedence, 
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coats of arms, and such-like matters. This court met last in 1737, and - 
the heraldic side of its duties is now invested in the Earl Marshal as head 
of the College of Arms, the Heralds’ College. Many famous families: 
have held the post, which was originally that of the Marshal of England, 
becoming Earl Marshal towards the close of the fourteenth century, before 
it became the hereditary ofice of the Howards. In the early days the 
bestowal of the office was.carried out very haphazardly, according to the 
family which happened to be in the royal favour. Among these were the 
Marshals, who were raised to the eminence of Marshals of England after 
having only been Marshals of the Household. From them it passed to 
the Bigods, who were then Earls of Norfolk, and who were so powerful 
as to defy the King on occasion. 

Perhaps the most eminent family early in the annals of the office was 
the Clares. They owned huge estates, scattered over twenty counties 
in England, Wales and Ireland, but the last male of the line fell at Bannock- 
burn (1314). Clare County, Ireland takes its name from the family, and 
Clare College, Cambridge, was founded by Elizabeth, “Lady of Clare,” 
in 1347. | Clarenceaux, King-of-Arms, an officer of the College of Arms, 
derives -his style, through Clarence from Clare. He is now appointed 
by the Earl Marshal. A year before he died, 1306, the office fell by 
inheritance to Edward I. Ten years later it was granted by Edward II 
to his younger brother, Thomas of Brotherton, Earl of Norfolk. During 
the reign of Richard II the office again reverted to the Crown, and that 
monarch granted it anew to Thomas Mowbray, Earl of Nottingham, the 
representative of Thomas “of Brotherton.” There were several other 
changes, but eventually Charles II granted the office to the Howards, 
down whose line it has been handed ever since. 

On great state occasions the Earl Marshal’s dress is a coatee of scarlet 
cloth, collar and cuffs of blue-black velvet. It has nine buttons at the 
front and embroidery of gold. He carries a baton of gold tipped with 
ebony, insignia of his office. There are special regulations about the 
“horse furniture” to be used for his charger. The horse wears a breast- 
plate of brown leather ornamented with gilt buckles. At the four corners 
of the gorgeous saddle-cloth are the heraldic colours of the duke, sur- 
mounting the ducal coronet, and the Earl Marshal’s batons, in gold and 
.silk embroidery. His stirrups 'are gilt, square set with oval buttons, the 
sides engraved with oak leaves, and the Earl Marshal’s batons ‘crossed 
and surmounted with a coronet in relief on the eye of the stirrup. An 
` old authority detailing the multifarious duties the Earl ‘Marshal should 
discharge says: “On the Coronation Day and on high festivals it is incum- 
bent on the Marshal to appease and prevent all tumults, noise and 
disturbance in the King’s presence.” For these services he received as 
his fee the horse and palfrey upon which the King and Queen rode to 
the place of coronation, with the cloth spread at the table at which the 
King dined, the cloth of estate which hung behind him at the time of 
dinner, fees and sundries appertinent to the office of High Usher. These 
and.other quaint awards have fallen into abeyance—being disallowed or 
compounded for cash by successive Courts of Claims. 
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PROGRESS IN MADAGASCAR 


ADAGASCAR is one of the great family of colonies under the 
Moroi of various European powers, notably Britain and France. 

In a previous article in the CONTEMPORARY REVIEW, I gave an out- 
line of some “Madagascar Problems”* and of the unhappy conditions of the 
Malagasy rebellion of ‘1947-8. The relations between European and ` 
other nations are so important that we need to study sympathetically 
what others have learned by experience, often at great cost, and the plans 
they are making to better the lot of other races, in faithfulness to the 
“trusteeship principle” so clearly enunciated 30 years ago at the founda- 
tion of the League of Nations. ‘The welding together in honest fellowship 
of so diverse a commonwealth of nations as is the French Union is no 
easy task; and men of goodwill must look with interest on France’s 
methods. For reasons of space, various economic and other consider- 
ations must here be set aside in favour of some political, educational and 
religious factors. The truth is, of course, that whatever happens in any 
one of these spheres affects every other, but for convenience’ we must 
“compartmentalise” our analysis. . 

First, then, in the political sphere, the story of Madagascar before the 
rebellion indicates the danger that results when enlightened theory is not 
adequately put into practice, and when a genuine political education is, 
for whatever reason, neglected. Despite theory, actual practice has 
generally been what the Malagasy call teny midina—the word that descends 
from one’s superiors. Government then tends to be, not the responsible 
government of the community by the community, but “administration” 
on one side and “obedience” on the other. The mental effects of this 
lack of training in responsibility were writ large on the political scene 
when, at the end of the war, the Malagasy were allowed to elect three 
deputies to Paris. This was an important gift. But the wine of an 
impassioned nationalism, brewed of feeling rather than of reason, had 
intoxicated many. The weak sense of responsibility and a general 
ignorance of the difficulties of negotiation and of the wide-ranging impli- 
cations of demands led to the idea that the deputies could achieve anything 
they wished. But the only real mandate they had from the excited 
people was to secure a not very clearly visualised “independence.” When 
the deputies found that many more factors than they and most of their 
' compatriots had realised’ were involved, they and some others (but by 
no means all the Malagasy) resolved on violent measures. The rebellion 
in which some 80,000 of their fellow-countrymen died, mostly through 
- exposure to the hard conditions of life in the inhospitable forest, was the _ 
result. 

The Malagasy who had been trained over a period of years to the teny 
midina had suddenly been given power at the top. But the predecessor 
of the present Haut-Commissaire (M. de Chevigné) pointed out in á 
widely-quoted comment that democracy in France and Britain developed 
by.the exercise of responsibility first of all at the bottom. Recognition of 
that.fact has led to a positive remedy. In parts of Madagascar, notably 
in populous Imerina, the village community or fokonolona, is, in native 

l December, 1947. 
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life, supreme. This is the local unit. Here, therefore, is the place at 
which a sense of responsibility and practice in “government” can be 
developed in the handling of the affairs that are closest to the people’s 
life and interest. Close study of the fokonolona and its possible adaptation 
to present-day needs is now being made, and various trial fokonolona have 
been set up according to the new pattern. These communities will have 

restricted judicial powers, hold funds, buy agricultural machinery, etc. 
“At the same time, local districts send representatives to a Provincial 
Assembly, which in turn sends representatives to a General Assembly 
for the whole island, whick has considerable consultative powers, and in 
practice its decisions on many matters are accepted by the Government. 
Then there are the places for three (Malagasy) deputies to France, and 
for Councillors of the French Union, apart from Europeans, ‘Thus the 
scheme is a ladder reaching from the bottom to the top, instead of being, 
as before, just the top of the ladder suspended, so to speak, in mid-air. 
The basic fact in all this is that it is more important to give power that is 
properly related to the interests and knowledge of the people, and so 
develop a sense of responsibility and a capacity for handling affairs, than 
to make what seems the far more generous gift of great power at the 
top before there is a secure basis. It is to be hoped that the French 
experiment along these lines will be successful. 

Secondly, education. ‘Though the promoters of the rebellion belonged 
mainly to the most advanced group of Malagasy, the Merina, they made 
use in actual practice of wild forest tribes. Most rebel bands were led 
by ‘‘witch-doctors,” whose vested interests naturally set them against 
ordered government, education, and Christianity. Hence the widespread 
burning of Government buildings, “official” and church schools, and 
churches. Hence also the deaths of many rebels who had been persuaded 
that their charms would protect them against rifle bullets. Ignorance 
and heathenism were two highly important factors in the rebellion, to 
which must be attributed a very large proportion of the damage and 
‘many deaths. Education, or the lack of it, is thus an important matter. 
The éducational system in Imerina is, in general, adequate for the area. 
This is largely due to the missions which, before Madagascar became a 
French colony, already had there an extensive system of schools, and 
these were later increased by the French Government. But the missions 
did not have the resources to cover the whole island. The education of 
the tribes outside Imerina has not had the attention it deserves, though 
both missions and Government have achieved much. This has resulted 
in the high proportion of the entirely illiterate and ignorant (ignorant, 
that is, of European education), though it must be said that the percentage 
of children at school is higher than in many other similar countries. Now, 
however (apart from the missions and churches, which regard schools as 
an important part of their work), the Government is doing much to induce 
the people to erect schools in every area. While it must be admitted that 
it seems to have been the most highly educated of the Malagasy who 
organised the rebellion, it was thé ignorance of the masses which gave them 
tools with which to work. A lack of adequate attention to education can 
have unexpected results. 

Thirdly, there is the religious issue, which is not always fully appre- 
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ciated. Education is not the full answer. The cutting up of a body into 
tiny pieces (the fate of quite a number at the hands of heathen rebels) is 
not to be simply dismissed by the Westerner calling it “cruelty” or even 
“ignorance.” Such acts have a deeper significance. A man may have 
some intellectual education, but if his religious and moral beliefs have 
remained fundamentally unchanged, it will be, at the appropriate moment 
of passionate feeling and action, an unexpected and tragic example of . 
expellas furcam tamen usque recurret, because what was thought to have 
been expelled had in fact remained there all the time. The real issue 
cannot be solved:simply by “education,” which in any case may often be 
excessively Western in method and outlook, and may therefore sometimes 
set up a psychological strain which makes the danger greater. A State- 
Church in an overseas territory today would be a dangerous experiment, 
inimical to true spiritual progress. The business of the State in this 
connection is mainly that of negative action—by restricting with the power 
of the law certain of the most nefarious heathen practices, and by restrict- 
ing the power of the “witch-doctor.” 

The French are therefore considering a law to curtail the power of the 
latter, and this appears to be due mainly to the Madagascar rebellion. Such 
a law would apply to the whole of the french Union. (A former restric- 
tive law of this type was abolished 45 years ago in Madagascar by a “free- 
thinking” Governor-General on the grounds that “witch-doctors’” were 
no more superstitious than the ‘Christian priests, and should have the 
same legal liberty.) Clandestine operations would still continue, but with 
the help of those whose main task it is to face the religious issue (the 
missions and churches), there might be still greater spiritual change and 
progress. 

J. T. HarpyMan. 
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FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
THE Trro NEMESIS 


HAT Mr. G. E. R. Gedye in the June CoNTEMPoRaRY called the 

. insoluble problem of Trieste cannot be simply written off. It 

needs constant attention. What may perhaps be called the Tito 

nemesis is now indeed foreshadowed in the wake of what for several years 

‘has been frankly recognised as the Stalin nemesis. The two are not 

perhaps comparable in size; but they are connected with each other, and 

they derive from the same error on the part of the Western leaders. From 

mistaken motives and on an unsound moral ground, the Christian West 
has held its candle to the atheist East, with the inevitable consequence. 

On May 14th last, Mr. Eden, speaking in the House of Commons in a ' 

foreign affairs debate, started his speech by observing that “over and 

over again the Western nations had sought to build up a reasonable 

civilised relationship, at least of mutual forbearance, with our former ally” 

(my italics); and went on to confess that “we had got nowhere.” 
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So much for Russia. Now for Jugoslavia. The Western Powers 
having decided, as they were competent to decide in full conformity with 
their commitments, to give Italy a greater share in the administration of 
the Anglo-American zone in Trieste, Tito gave them prompt notice that 

_ he himself was neither bound by their decision, nor would pay the slightest 
‘attention to it. He demanded the right to be consulted even about 
zone A, and even though zone B was not affected, before decisions were 
taken. He, swept aside all idea that Trieste was a matter of general 
concern to the Christian West, ignored the fact that the Italians were in 
a big majority in zone A, and in effect claimed that the whole of Trieste 
was a Jugoslav preserve. "With the same sort of gesture that he had 
used in sending the atheist Cominform about its business, he now sent 
the Christian West about its business. The West at one time thought 
to make communist Russia an ally against Germany, with disastrous 
results, and then tried to make communist Jugoslavia an ally against 
Russia with results now shaping. In the interests of the second of these 
enterprises the Western Powers refrained from putting into effect their 
own recommendation of 1948, logical though it was, of handing Trieste 
over to Italy. They were now making an enemy of Italy in the gamble 
of making Jugoslavia a friend: even though Jugoslavia was engaged in 
full-scale persecution of the Christian Church. 

As a sop to Italy, they this year gave Italy a share in the administration 
of their own zone, while still denying to Italy the sort of control that 
Jugoslavia exercises in zone B. They failed, of course, to satisfy Italy, 
and they infuriated Jugoslavia. For five and a half weeks, beginning on 
April 3rd, the British, United States, and Italian delegations held con- 
ferences in London, and by the middle of May announced their decision. 
It amounted only to this, that an Italian administrative staff should function 
under a senior official proposed by the Italian Government, but appointed 
by the Allied Military Governor, namely, by General Winterton. The 
Italian Government will now have the right to put its views directly 
(nothing moré) to the military governor through the mouth of its own 
administrative director. On May oth Signor De Gasperi, the Italian 
Prime Minister, welcomed the new arrangement as “a preparation for a 
settlement,” emphasising the circumstance that the administrative 
changes now made in zone A did not prejudice the final settlement, which, 
he said, would have to be based upon the 1948 tripartite recommendation 
for the handing back to Italy of the whole of the Free Territory. Also 
on May gth, Dr. Joze Brilej, the Jugoslav ambassador in London, made 
this comment: “The administration of zone A was entrusted to the Allied 
Military Government by the provision of the peace treaty with Italy. 
Jugoslavia cannot accept any change, even in the administration of the 
zone in favour of Italy, because such changes in themselves prejudice 
Jugoslav rights and interests in Trieste. Changes can be legitimately 
carried out only with the consent of Jugoslavia.” 

Two days later (May 11th) Marshal Tito trained his personal thunder 
upon the matter, roundly rejecting the London agreement and threatening 
retaliatory action. He characterised the agreement as a “‘crude violation 
of the Italian peace treaty,” as a “shameful injustice,” and as an ‘‘ambus- 
cade against our country.” He was speaking in Zrenjanin in the Vojvo- 
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dina. “Our people,” he repeated, “and our Government reject with 
bitterness the entire agreement from A to Z.” He did not specify what 
„retaliatory action he had in mind, merely declaring that his government 
“would at the right moment do everything that is required.” 

He did, however, conform to the communist technique of blaming 
everything on the Vatican. “They [the Vatican] want to break the unity 
of Jugoslavia,” he said, “and are fighting against us all: along the line. 
I am saying to our Catholic priests, of whom many are looking only to 
Rome, that if ‘they do not protect the interests of our country, then they 
are the agents of a foreign party, and we cannot allow them to work 
against us.” It will perhaps surprise many Western students of affairs 
to learn that the British and American Governments do things at the 
dictation of the Vatican. i 

Mr. Eden made his defence of the agreement to the House of Commons 
on May 12th. He thus summarised the content of the arrangement 
which had roused the wrath of Marshal Tito: “While all powers of 
government in the zone are retained by the zone commander, a large block 
of the civil government will henceforth be administered, under the zone 
commander’s direction, by an Italian director of administration.” About 
the Jugoslav storm he said: “I regret that Marshal Tito should have felt 
it necessary to attack the new arrangements. We have given our assurance 
that nothing has been done to impair our ability and intention to carry 
out our responsibilities in zone A. In particular I cannot accept that 
there has. been any, violation of the provisions of the Italian peace treaty. 
On the contrary, the Government and the United States Government , 
are satisfied that the administrative adjustments which we have agreed | 
upon—adjustments which, in our view, we are fully entitled to make— 
leave the basic juridical position in the zone unchanged.” He reaffirmed 
his aspiration that a settlement of the problem as a whole “should be 
reached as soon as possible by direct conversations between the Italian 
and Jugoslav Governments.” 

Such an aspiration seems to have’ little realist basis. Italo-Jugoslav 
conversations would be‘ no more likely to lead to results than would 
conversations between the Russian and Western Governments on the 
more general problem, the issue in Trieste being a mere’ microcosm of 
that wider issue. Russia in the one part, and Jugoslavia in the other are 
the protagonists of the materialist atheist cause against the cause of 
Christian civilisation. /The sort of disillusion once experienced in the 
instance of Russia is now being experienced in the instance of Jugoslavia. 


THE SHIFTING FASHION OF CONFLICT 


There is a challenge to be detected in the changed outlook upon world 
affairs that has resulted from the events of the past forty years. Today 
there is no doubt that if a secret plebiscite were taken of the adult popu- 
lation of, say, the United States, Britain, France, Germany, Italy, Japan 
and Russia on the question, do you want war? the answer (if the plebiscite 
were really secret and anonymous) would be one hundred per cent. no. 
The epithet “peace-loving,” which is automatically applied by all govern- 
ments to themselves and their allies, is more than a conventional em- 
bellishment when applied to the hearts of their peoples. -Men who have 
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had contemporary experience of the first six of the countries enumerated 
above, and have had an opportunity of exploring the private feelings of 
their peoples, are convinced of the accuracy of this diagnosis. The, 
people of Russia cannot on the same evidence be included in the diagnosis 
because the prevailing conditions make it impossible for impartial explorers 
to visit and report on such a matter. Those fifty American newspaper 
editors who earlier this year telegraphed to Stalin asking permission to 
visit Russia for such a purpose did not even receive an answer. But it is 
a reasonable guess that the people of Russia, who have had experience of 
modern war, and who have enough imagination, in common with the 
rest of us, to know what is implied in the contingency of an atomic war, 
would give the same opinion as the rest of us, if they had the chance of 
giving an opinion at all. Indeed, the odd thing to a modern mind would 
be that so apparently unnecessary a plebiscite should be proposed. The 
answer could surely be taken for granted. 

Yet there are those now living who remember 1914. At the beginning 
of August in that year, a certain educated Englishman, normally good 
and kind, but of course, ignorant of war as a practical reality, on reading . 
from his newspaper that the Germans had invaded Belgium, was heard 
to exclaim: “If we stay out of this I shall renounce my nationality!” He 
was typical of probably 99 per cent. of his fellows. The type is no longer 
to be found, having been chastened by the horror of war. It seems worth 
while recording so elementary a fact, because a challenge emerges from 
the contrast between then and now. It is this: how comes it that in this 
overwhelming matter of international affairs, which is a matter of life or 
death to men, women and children the world over, the masses of people, 
who are so closely concerned in it, have so little influence upon it? They 
are the helpless victims. In 1939 there was an overwhelming popular 
feeling in all countries against war; yet war came. Ona cursory glance, 
and there can be no denying the broad truth of it, it seems as if the lives, 
fortunes and welfare of the human race at large have in our time been 
in pawn to the whims and wickedness of a few bad men: chiefly the 
Kaiser, Hitler, Mussolini, Lenin, Stalin. These men are rightly described 
as bad on account of the evil for which they were or are responsible. Is 
there something wrong in this sweeping generalisation, or is it true that 
so many have been the victims of so few? If it be true, then the challenge 
must be accepted; there is something wrong in the entire circumstance of 
human life as lived in this twentieth century. ° ` : 

The first truth that dawas upon any serious person who gives his mind. 
to this challenge is that the masses of people cannot be expected to appre- 
ciate the issues that arise in international affairs. It is too big a field. 
If a man were to concentrate his time and energy—and there are such 
men, few though they be—upon a study of international affairs, he 
nevertheless could not keep pace with events. Ignorance, partial or 
total, is inevitable in what. after all, is a field of human activity decisively 
important to everybody. Even the men mainly concerned in the manage- 
ment—if such a word can be used without a smile, a bitter smile, in the 
context—of international relations, are ignorant in greater or smaller 
degree of the facts upon which their own business is, or ought to be, 
based. The constant play of gaffe in high diplomacy would be a fruitful 
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source of amusement if we were’well informed enough to detect it.. The 
British Government within living memory has. formally and solemnly 
signed so many treaties and juridical instruments with other sovereign 
governments, and the mass of documents thus accumulated is so vast 
and disconnected and so full of incompatibilities and discrepancies and 
downright contradictions, that it is in practice almost impossible for that 
British Government to honour any one of its commitments without thereby 
violating half a dozen others. p 

The réader may think that so seemingly outrageous a statement is 
safe enough, because the enterprise of disproving it would demand the 
whole life’s work of a competent historian, which no competent historian, 
of course, would be prepared to give. The present writer, none the less, 
believes it to be true because he once wasted a deal of time in league with 
a competent historian delving into precisely such records, with precisely 
such a result, as far as’ it went. 

The incidental muddles of ordinary diplomatic practice tend to go 
unnoticed: as when Mr. Lloyd George at Genoa (1922) signed a pact of 
non-aggression with, among others, Mr. Chicherin, in the assumption 
.that Mr. Chicherin was signing on behalf of Russia. At that time, Mr. 
Chicherin was competent to sign on behalf of only one of the fifteen 
republics that had been carved out of the former Russian Empire, and 
was himself honest enough to sign as the representative of “the Russian 
Soviet Government and the Governments at present allied with the 
Russian Soviet Government’”’—even though he was not strictly competent 
to sign on behalf of those “allied” republics. The signing of the pact, ` 
so far as Russia was concerned, was a waste of ink. Even so odd an 
episode as the violation in 1927 alike of the Arcos safes and of the 1920 
trade agreement made no impression on the public mind. These things 
seem to be outside the scope of an ordinary imagination. By the said 
trade agreement the British Government had conferred diplomatic 
immunity on the Russian trade delegation; yet that government burst . 
open the delegation’s safes with oxy-acetylene apparatus in complete and 
innocent forgetfulness of its commitment. When we come to more 
complicated issues such as the Anglo-Italian issue over Abyssinia (1935); 
wherein we find a British Foreign Secretary, new to the work, discovering 
that in effect we were refusing to give Italy something we had contracted 
by treaty to give her (though it was not ours to give!), advising the Cabinet 
that the least dishonest thing we could do was to honour our signature, 
and thereupon being forced to resign because of an ignorant public 
outcry organised by League of Nations enthusiasts: we begin to see how 
hopeless it is to expect common sense to work in the muddle. 

Yet in the theory of government it is the people themselves who, 
ignorant as they are of what is done, are the responsible agent of what is 
done. ‘The diplomat who signs an instrument signs on behalf of a people. : 
The people elect the government, if it be a democratic government, as 
in Britain, or-give substance to a government, if it be a tyranny, as in 
Russia. In the case of Hitler’s Germany, the people in the first instance 
democratically elected the Chancellor, and he thereupon abolished 
democracy and became a tyrant. Even in so irreproachable an exponent 
of democratic practice as the United Kingdom we have had the recent 
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experience of the democratic principle being suspended for the duration 
of a war—the second world war—with the odd result that at a crisis of 
the nation’s destiny the people’s mouths were shut. Moreover, by the 
famous regulation 18B, even the informal expression of an opinion ran 
the risk of imprisonment without charge. There is, in short, a com- 
prehensive muddle in polizical affairs, national and international, We 
seem to have reached a climax in the history of the world where nothing _ 
less remarkable than the destruction of the human race by atomic warfare 
takes a practical form, and yet the human race cannot do much about it. 
Ours, in fact, not to reason why; ours but to do and die. The world 
over, governments have usurped a degree of power that disposes of human 
life in the widest possible scale. 

Are we then so helpless? Cannot the balance be redressed? At any | 
rate, the central issue and challenge emerging from this historic half- 
century present themselves without the possibility of misconception. 
Unless something happens to redress the balance, we are liable to be 
plunged into atomic war ty governments which themselves have lost 
control of their actions. It is at this point in the enquiry that light begins 
to dawn, and something begins to happen. The clarity of the issue itself 
suggests the solution. After all, we are not helpless, because a human 
race created by God-is not helpless unless the help be deliberately rejected: 
a qualification which itself is unrealistic. When muddles become so 
all-pervading as they have now become, something happens to disperse 
them; as evil grows, it weakens and destroys itself. There is something 
fascinating in the climax whereby human brains have penetrated into the 
central source of physical energy in the universe, and the scientists have 
presented the politicians with an atomic bomb, capable, apparently, of 
destroying that universe; for it is inconceivable that a creation of God 
should be at the mercy of human perversity. Therefore it happens that 
the leaders of thought and f action are shocked into counter-action at 
the contemplation of their own handiwork, and the worst does not happen. 

The 1914 and the 1939 wars came at the end of a tradition of inter- 
national conflict, the end being foreshadowed by the expansion of the 
technique of destruction into the three elements of land, sea and air, 
and being finally registered when Hiroshima wrote the virtual full stop. 
It was no accident that the atomic experiment there made for the first, 

-and without doubt, for the last time in the history of nations brought 
that particular war suddenly to an end, never to be renewed. War has 
gone “‘cold.” Of conflict itself there is no end, because the world by the 
divine plan is a cockpit of the soul’s development, the devil being per- 
mitted to prod the soul into action. But physical war of the conventional 
“hot” type has now—the argument being irresistible—been ruled out by 
the overriding, impartial anc universal menace of atomic explosiveness, 
which by its very catholicity makes victory for one side over another 
impossible. Therefore the technique of conflict shifts to other methods. 
It is true that in Korea, Malaya, Indonesia, the old methods persist in a 
localised scope, and as a contributory factor to the general conflict; but 
world war as we knew it up to 1945 has manifestly been brought to ah 
end, the evil, as is the way of evil, having destroyed itself by its own 
excess, 
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The proof’ of this new circumstance is to be found in the patent fact 
that Russia today is at open war with the United States, Britain and 
France, and yet no shot is fired between them. The grim pantomime 
is prolonged whereby Russia meets those Western Powers on equal terms 
within the councils of the United Nations, the while Russia’s unconcealed 
purpose is to destroy those Powers, and a counter-process of gigantic 
rearmament is undertaken by the West; undertaken, however, in effect, 
as a form of shadow fighting. It is as though marks were scored by the 
rival forces and recorded by some invisible umpire in a sort of military 
exercise; the grim reality of the conflict being carried on by other means. 
In so far, for instance, as the Western Powers can be induced by a Russian 
shadow threat to ruin themselves financially and economically by switching 
over their factories to the utterly wasted production of weapons and 
armaments which by the very concept of cold war will never be used, 
when the survival of the people, their food and clothing and housing, 
depend upon the ever-expanding production of goods that can be exported 
for sale: such a process counts in Russia’s favour. Yet it also counts to 
a smaller extent in favour of the West by reason of the theoretic possibility 
that, as it were by accident, an atomic bomb might one day be dropped 
on Moscow. It would hardly suit the purpose of these dozen schemers 
of the Kremlin to be engulfed in sudden radio-active death. 

This modern form of war is destructive enough of material amenities. 
Steel needed for houses is wasted on tanks and guns. The waste has to 
be made good.by taxation. Expenditure is not balanced by income, and 
therefore an inflationary spiral contributes to the destructive process, ° 
wages chasing costs as a dog chases its tail, Now it happens that common 
sense is that particular form of reason commonly given by God to guide ~ 
them through the ordinary humdrum problems of their daily life. Common 
sense is an active agency, consistent, end in the long run infallible. A 
human being does not, in fact, go on committing the same follies once he 
recognises them as follies. He does not put his hand into the fire once 
he knows that he will be burnt. Such is the prompting of common sense. 
Once it becomes known that this cold war produces increasing adversity, 
once it is seen that butter is more useful than guns, houses than tanks, 
the war will stop because no government will be able to retain its control 
over a human spirit that is roused against an abuse of its trust. If the 
muddled course of human history proves anything at all, it proves that 
the one unconquerable thing is the spirit of man, which not only does not 
admit defeat, but is not even aware (being the creation of almighty God) 
of the possibility of defeat. 

GEORGE GLASGOW. 


. June rith, 1952. 


LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 


MARSHAL PÉTAIN A oia 
From the time of the French military collapse to the liberation Mr. Huddleston 
resided in Monaco. He was therefore able to observe the Vichy zone virtually 
from the inside. As his title would lead one to suppose, his main purpose is 
to justify Marshal Pétain’s armistice with Germany and his subsequent atten- 
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tisme. His case is that the armistice, an unavoidable necessity for France, was 
still of service to the Allies because it kept Germany from the Mediterranean. 
He goes so far as to say that it was a “colossal blunder” of Hitler. At the 
difficult fence of Montoire he does not hesitate. The famous interview with 
Hitler, commonly misinterpreted, was really “a triumph for the Marshal.” At 
Montoire he accepted the principle of collaboration, but this meant nothing in 
practice; Hitler was taken in by assurances whose only object was to keep 
Germany within the terms of the armistice. In this affair of Montoire, and 
indeed in the whole affair of Vichy, the real question is how far the Marshal 
was in a position to have an effective purpose. It is all very well to say that 
his attentisme was animated by an active principle, that he could still bargain, 
awaiting a favourable moment to re-enter the struggle. But with him was 
Laval, who engineered collaboration with Germany, and believed in a German 
victory. In 1941 there was Darlan, who would have given the Germans facilities 
in certain French overseas aerodromes; the Marshal, however, refused his 
assent and signature to this arrangement. There was the pro-German clique 
in Paris, strongly critical of Vichy. After the landings in North Africa a Council 
of Ministers decided that the signature of Laval alone on State documents 
would in future be sufficient, without the signature of the Marshal. Vichy 
was a mixed collection of forces and persons, and Mr. Huddleston usefully 
calls attention to elements anti-German in sentiment and intentions. But 
intentions do not add up to make effective policy in a defeated country, subject, 
in the final resort, to the possible intervention of the conqueror. And even 
the intentions of the Marshal must have depended on the view he took as to 
the probable course of the war. Here a Pétain mystery remains. In his 
conversation with Mr. Huddleston in 1943, he foresaw a final defeat for Ger- 
many. But what was his expectation in 1940 and 1941? In his final summing- 
up Mr. Huddleston does not take Vichy very seriously. He takes scarcely any 
. account of the new Constitution which Marshal Pétain was empowered to 
draw up, or of the “national revolution” which Vichy was supposed to have 
accomplished. “Vichy could not last,” he writes. “It had no dynamic 
existence. Its function was negative, not positive. It was tolerated. It lived 
on sufferance. The Marshal was too old, too much the prey of contending 
forces, to continue to give the necessary drive: he was overborne by his own 
ministers. ” 

Mr. Huddleston’s lively comment touches all the topics: De Gaulle, resistance, 
Mers-el-Kebir, the growth of pro-British feeling during the Battle of Britain, 
the disorders following the liberation. He is very severe towards “the politi- 
cians”—a term which, as applied to French politicians; he often uses in a 
depreciatory sense; and indeed he somewhere expresses the general opinion 
that the principal fault of the French is their love of politics. On General de 
Gaulle he passes a mixed judgment, recognising his patriotism, noting that 
many French people regarded him as a sort of counterpart of Pétain (one the 
sword, the other the shield), but condemning the “blunder” of Dakar, and 
pointing out that when he raised the “banner of dissent” in London he had 
no claims to represent France. Apart from thé defence of Pétain, Mr. Huddle- 
ston invites controversy by a far more challenging thesis: the Russians won 
the war at the Conference of Teheran in December 1943, where the Anglo- 
Americans “took a pledge” to land in France, and operations in the Balkans 
were forbidden. This was tantamount, he says, to making a present of the 
Balkan peoples to Stalin. The Russians thus won what are now the satellite 
countries. He finds two capital blunders in the Allied campaign: the prolong- 
ation of the war by the insistence on unconditional surrender, and the “diversion” 
of the Allied troops to France instead of to Central Europe. But was this a 
diversion? In any case, Teheran was not a conference of victorious allies 
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sharing the spoil. Its purpose was to devise measures for the defeat of Germany. 
Mr. Huddleston writes in the atmosphere, not of Teheran, but of the cold war. 
l ‘ W. L. MIDDLETON. 
Pétain: Patriot or Traitor? By Sisley Huddleston. Andrew Dakers. - 15s. 


EUROPE SINCE THE, FRENCH REVOLUTION* 


Innumerable teachers and students of the history: of Modern Europe have 
been deeply indebted to their Grant and Temperley. ‘This new edition, prepared 
by Professor Penson, which covers; developments to as recent a date as 1950, 
will receive an unqualified welcome. Its scholarly survey of Europe’s past 
and its restrained estimation of more recent events provide a sound perspective 
greatly in contrast to the bewilderment and confusion engendered by much 
present-day polemical writing at home and abroad. Appreciating the special 
knowledge and research it incorporates, and the success of its original authors 
and new editor in encompassing such a large canvass_objectively, while at the 
same time showing a keen sense of the drama of Europe’s story over the past 
150 years, one can recommend: no better guide for an understanding of the 
background and of the present perplexities of the “Old World.” ‘The survey 
opens with a concise statement of the structure and climate of a Europe which, 
while retaining the mediaeval conception of its civilisation as a unity and 
Christian, had issued from the Renaissance and the Reformation, and then 
deals at length with the impact on it of the French Revolution and Napoleon. 
It shows how the French cataclysm destroyed its balance and upset its values, 
and brought to the surface new-ideals end goals for a continent which it con- 
vulsed. After Napoleon it was the restoration of the balance which was the 
most immediate of the tasks which lay ahead. For this British statesmen were 
peculiarly qualified to show the way, having for decades regarded Equilibrium 
as the most desirable of the features which the continent could develop. Europe, 
however, refused to travel the “High Road,” and the idea of a continental 
Balance of Power deteriorated for British diplomacy from an inspiration into 
a will-o’-the-wisp. The eventual unhindered emergence of modern Germany 
as the strongest military power beyond the Channel created a political vortex 
from which England failed to escape. For the rest, new ideas in philosophy 
and politics, emanating only partly from revolutionary France, continued to 
engulf the western world and seep into its civilisation. For the concept of 
the sanctity of Man there was substituted a precept concerning his “Rights” and 
emancipation. How illusory have been the new goals is illustrated by the 
account of the European World after 1914, a world almost made safe'for Authori- 
tarianism, where liberty and fraternity seem banished to the utopias, and the 
discord which. passes as Peace still justifies her “Complaint.” In generalisation 
the treatment is brilliant, in detail beyond reasonable expectation. The wealth 
it contains makes the more clear those topics that have yet to be fully explored. 


oo Euror WALTERS. 
*Grant and Temperley: Europe in the Nineteenth and Twentieth Centuries, 1789-1950. 
Sixth Edition, revised and edited by Lillian M. Penson, D.B.E. 25s. 


HITLER’S STRATEGY 


“The native hue of resolution,” so it seems to the reader of this scholarly, 
unbiased, well-balanced analysis of Hirler as a military leader, was granted to 
him by the demons that drove him. For Mr. Hinsley’s research directs— 
unintentionally, enforced by the comparative insignificance and complacency 
of the dictator’s henchmen—all the lights of his narrative upon a lonely figure; 
a.man who, far from the maniacal despot as which we saw, and see him in 
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innumerable other accounts, treads warily, cautiously, and reaches fatal decisions 
only after hesitation, Yet that picture, too, seems correct. It results—as does 
the well-nigh pleasant portrait of a Hitler in half-profile, annotating a map, 
of the book’s* frontispiece, by concealing the madman’s eyes and his ugly 
mouth—from the structure of this research work: it is based, mainly if not 
exclusively, upon Germany’s naval archives, and Hitler was anything but a 
man of the sea. This exaggerates the role of Admiral Raeder even before his 
replacement by Doenitz, who, September 15, 1943, confesses: “We are all very 
insignificant in comparison with him. . . . Anyone who believes that he can do 
better than the Fuehrer is silly.” Yet these “silly” men elaborate for their 
genius—here shown bent upon a victory over, then a compromise with Britain 
above all other things—such fancy naval and air operations as a conquest of 
the Azores, Canaries, Cap Verde Islands, Iceland and Southern Treland, others 
to take the Suez Canal and Egypt via Turkey and Syria, and so forth. 

Much is quoted from other sources, such as Winston Churchill’s huge 
volumes, the German Foreign Office documents, the Nuremberg Trial papers, 
Trevor-Roper, Liddell Hart, General Halder, etc. But it throws light on 
some things which were, or could have been of momentous importance: Franco’s 
potential adhesion to the Axis in order to gain Gibraltar and parts of French 
North Africa, finally frustrated by Mussolini’s unexpected assault on Greece; 
Hitler’s attempts at involving Russia in an attack upon Persia and India before 
finally deciding upon his own Russian campaign as a preventive measure, and 
one again meant to pave the way for a peace with Britain. It shows these 
events mainly from the angle of the naval forces, insufficient and ever in conflict 
with the huge requirements of the other weapons. ‘There is a remarkable 
dramatic tension in Mr. Hinsley’s narrative, perhaps precisely because of its 
quiet, dispassionate flow. Thus it leads up to the catastrophe of a deified 
neurotic with the gifts and the presumption that go with his disease; as Mr. 
Hinsley deduces from his facts, convinced of his inevitable defeat ever since 
the end of 1942, yet doomed to go on and to sacrifice a world by his particular 
Hybris. Mr. Hinsley, as against Halder, contends that his subsequent defence 
was the best he could have devised; chat the political decision to go on was his 
main mistake. But was it? He wanted his Goetterdaemmerung as the other 
alternative. EDGAR STERN-RUBARTH. 


*F. H. Hinsley, Hitler’s Strategy, 254 pp., Cambridge University Press, 1951. 18s." 


GERMAN POLITICAL IDEAS 1770-1815 


For a long time research into political history was almost exclusively con- 
. centrated on the study of official documents, Later also the political theories 
of great thinkers and the influence of important writers became an object of 
systematic study. But only in recent times was it fully realised that the actions 
and thoughts of the great men were closely inter-connected with forces called f 
public opinion, the spirit of the time, or political currents, which were the 
collective work of numerous publicists of whom the great majority had fallen 
into complete oblivion. It is a difficult task to unearth the records of their 
work, to assess their importance, to classify them in groups and movements, 
and to trace their influence on the actions of governments. Professor Valjavec 
in his latest book treats the origin of political currents or tendencies in Germany 
from 1770 to 1815. To this end he has made use of a large literature of con- 
temporary books, periodicals and tracts, and has, moreover, made extensive 
studies in the archives in Munich, Hamburg, Vienna, Detmold, etc. The 
result is a most valuable contribution to our knowledge of the forces which 
have shaped the German public mind. He shows that already long before the 
French Revolution liberal and democratic ideas spread in Germany, and that 
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also the beginnings of conservatism date back ‘to that time. The belief in 
reason as the guide to a better future was the principle of Enlightenment, which 
prepared the soil for, and gave the incentive to, the development of progressive 
political movements. Liberal ideas and sentiment could be traced even farther 
back. But the early liberals set their hope mainly on enlightened princes, of 
whom many really became pioneers of progress, demolished bulwarks of 
orthodoxy and feudalism, and paved the way for the rights of man. 

The author shows the religious and social background of the liberal forces, 
their gradual emancipation from the belief in princes, the manifold trends 
which they followed, the rise of radical tendencies, the attitude to the French 
Revolution, and the awakening of reactionary movements. Social misery, too, 
aroused bitter criticism and the striving for far-reaching reforms. Valjavec 
makes us acquainted with many remarkable writers whose names and activities 
had been forgotten by posterity. The peculiar conditions of the old Empire, 
especially its splitting up into many small and tiny States, made a revolution 
practically impossible. But there were outspoken liberals who were convinced 
that their ideals would gradually be realised without violence. The Emperor 
Leopold II himself was a liberal constitutionalist, as his correspondence with 
his sister Marie Christine and other facts prove. The author has also dis- 
covered a plan of his former tutor, Andreas Riedel, in which he in 1791 recom- 
mended the Emperor to introduce a democratic constitution for Austria and 
Hungary, which he had elaborated. Leopold read it, but quite rightly found it 
impracticable. A year later Riedel issued a manifesto calling all Germans up 
for a revolution which was to break out on November 1st, 1792. It was spread 
by underground means in considerable numbers, but naturally got into the 
hands of the policé, who took precautions. There were also other revolutionary 
plots. But the French declaration of war and the reign of terror created an 
atmosphere in which all attempts at liberal reforms were doomed. 

FREDERICK HERTZ. 

Fritz Valjavec, Die Entstehung der politischen Stroemungen in Deutschland, 1770-1815 

(Muenchen, 1951, R. Oldenbourg.) 


‘ 


D. H. LAWRENCE 


Despite all that has been said in the numerous essays, critical studies, memoirs 
and biographies in which D. H. Lawrence has been featured since his death 
in 1930, it can with justification be maintained that until the appearance of 
Mr. Richard Aldington’s Portrait of a Genius, in 1950, no clear picture 
of the man behind the writings had been presented. Most of the previous 
books were written by Lawrence’s disciples, friends, or acquaintances, who, 
whether praising or attacking, attempting to expound Lawrencean doctrines, 
or merely seeking publicity for their own views, seemed quite incapable of 
adopting an! objective approach. It is as if something in Lawrence himself 
infected all those with whom he came into contact, so that the very thought of 
him was sufficient to arouse such intensity of personal feeling as to make 
balanced judgments almost impossible. If at one end of the scale he was 
compared with Christ by some enthusiasts, at the other extreme he was described 
in the United States Senate as “black enough to make him a shining light in 
hell.” Admirable as Mr. Aldington’s book is (Aldington was a friend, though 
not an intimate of Lawrence), it is not entirely free from subjective influences. 

Mr. Harry T. Moore’s study of D. H. Lawrence is, without doubt, the most 
comprehensive and objective treatment to date, and, in my opinion, the most 
valuable work on the subject yet to be published. Lawrence’s early life in 
Nottinghamshire, his strong attachment to his mother, and the conflict between 
his parents have already been reported in such great detail that it is surprising 
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to find—even after taking into account the remarkable standards of American 
critical scholarship—that Mr. Moore has been able to unearth further material 
of significance. It is the manner in which he sifts the evidence of Lawrence's 
contemporaries and relates the poet-novelist’s life to the themes on which he 
was impelled to write which makes this volume so important to the serious 
student, and so interesting to the casual reader who wishes to see Lawrence in 
his true perspective. Nor is he afraid to examine controversial issues. Dealing 
with the widespread belief that Lawrence was obsessed with sex, Mr. Moore 
convincingly explains the motive behind the particular method of communi- 
cation. Lawrence, he says, wrote boldly “of sexual matters because he felt 
that too much repression and intellectualisation were destroying the instinctual 
part of man’s nature: Lawrence stressed passion not becduse he believed in 
passion exclusively, but because-he believed it should be brought into balance 
with intellect.” ` Nevertheless, it can hardly be said that Lawrence helped to 
achieve such an equilibrium. By his over-emphasis upon the perfection of 
erotic relationships, he was inclined to exalt the physical at the expense of the 
spiritual aspects of sexual union and, in doing so, though perhaps unconsciously, 
to put forward a biological philosophy as a substitute for spiritual and transcen- 
dent values. As he expressed it—‘‘My great religion is a belief in the blood, 
the flesh, as being wiser than the intellect. We can go wrong in our minds 
But what our blood feels and believes and says is always true.” 
HOWARD SERGEANT. 


The Life and Works of D. H. Lawrence: Harry T. Moore (Allen & Unwin, 25s.) 


Liberalism, Nationalism and the German Intellectuals, 1822-1847, by R. Hinton 
Thomas (Heffer, 12s. 6d.) describes the academic conferences of the relatively 
tranquil Restoration era in Germany under the three headings of the scientists, 
the classical Philologists, and the Germanists—the latter embracing the teachers 
of law, history, and the German language. The leading figure of the first 
category was Oken, of the second Thiersch, of the third Jakob Grimm, Dahl- 
mann and Gervinus. The stimulus to scholarship of such personal contacts 
was so obvious that the experiment was copied in other countries, but the 
influence of these gatherings was felt far beyond the lecture-room and the 
library. The academic world was the spiritual home of the German bour- 
geoisie, who combined a mild political liberalism with an ever-growing pride 
in their country and an increasing desire for a nation-state. That their liberalism 
did not in many cases go more than skin-deep was to be proved in the Frankfurt 
Parliament, when little sympathy was displayed for the aspirations of Polish, 
Czech and Danish patriots. With the coming of Bismarck soon afterwards 
nationalism smothered liberalism, the pendulum swinging over from the 
anaemic cosmopolitanism of the Augustan Age to the strident “Prussianism” 
of Droysen, Sybel and Treitschke. Dr. Hinton Thomas deserves congratula- 
tions on his wealth of knowledge, his fairness of judgment, and his skill in 
exhibiting the connexion between the new learning and the new nationalism 
—both of them children of the middle decades of the nineteenth century. It 
is the tragedy of modern Germany—and not of Germany alone—that the 
intelligentsia proved as ineffective in the political sphere as it was supreme in 
the world of criticism and research. . 
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THE OUTLOOK IN ITALY 


Ths political situation after the municipal and provincial elections 
in Southern Italy, Sicily and Sardinia on May 25th, 1952, appears 
to be more complicated than ever. Democracy faces not only 
the alliance of Socialists and Communists trying to establish a red 
dictatorship, but also the Monarchists and the Neo-fascists who are out 
for something like a totalitarian régime. Among the Neo-fascists there 
are many leaders against the monarchy, but, on the other hand, among 
the Monarchists there are many leaders who are against democracy and 
freedom, and whose origin as political leaders goes back to the foundation 
of the Fascist party. Hence the possibility of an undérstanding between 
Monarchists and Neo-fascists of much larger proportions than those 
which characterised their agreement for the elections in the South. 
Another surprising feature of this situation is that in certain cases Com- 
munists and Neo-fascists have collaborated in the elections, which 
confirms that the extremists come from the same origin, and equally 
desire dictatorship and the destruction of democracy and freedom. Both- 
Communist and Neo-fascist leaders have spoken in their meetings against 
the Western Powers. ‘ 

Such a complicated political situation would not be a matter of great 
concern but for the necessity of political elections in the course of 1953. 
A lapse of two or three years would have been sufficient to eliminate the | 
danger of a “red” or “black” dictatorship through appropriate action 
by the Government to face the political and economic problems as awaited 
by public opinion; but will it be possible to improve the prospects of 
liberty and freedom at the next elections in less than twelve months? 
Premier De Gasperi has done excellent work in galvanising his party, 
the Christian Democrats, and facing up to his difficulties, but his goodwill 
has not been sufficient to stabilise the situation. For not all the voters 
in favour of the Christian Democrats in 1948 were Christian democrats. 
Despite the De Gasperi Government having adopted the agrarian reform 
in favour of farmers in Southern Italy, it has been unable to increase its 
vote, while the Social-Communists held. their own in that region. The 
same may be said of the large support granted for political reasons to the 
nationalised industries in Northern Italy, to nationalised shipping at 
leading Italian ports, etc. Of over 50,000 million lire allowed for develop- 
ing the mercantile marine on ‘the basis of the 1949 law and subsequent 
extensions, 40,000 million lire have gone to State-controlled shipping 
lines and shipbuilding yards. Only 10,000 million lire have gone to the 
privately-owned enterprises; but this has not helped to secure more ` 
support from the working classes to the Christian Democratic party, 
or to decrease the influence of the ‘Social-Communists. 
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This situation should not, however, lead us to believe that the majority 
of Italians favour extreme tendencies. If the observer should pass some 
weeks in the so-called “red” citadels, such as Sesto San Giovanni at the 
doors of Milan, he will realise that the bulk of the working classes comprise * 
the most conservative individuals existing in the world so far as the right 
of private property is concerned. Certain violent manifestations ‘are 
much more the result of the pressure of a few professional agitators rather 
than of ill-feeling against capitalism. There are frequent examples 
of industrialists such as Pirelli and Lancia, who started their careers as 
workers with limited resources. The post-war democratic régime has 
not prevented the agitators from controlling the working classes, since 
the settlement of economic problems has been influenced by political 
factors, and the measures to develop economic well-being have been 
very slow and have caused disappointment. Moreover, in certain cases 
such uneasiness has been supported by some industrialists, hoping to 
obtain larger concessions from the Government in import duties, taxation 
of imports, etc. Only on the eve of the recent municipal elections in 
Southern Italy has the De Gasperi Government issued a programme of 
investment to support public works, housing, shipbuilding, etc., to a 
total amount of 550,000 million lire. This is still being examined by 
the Parliament and Senate six months after it was announced, with the 
result that certain industrialists have had to consider proposals for building 
merchant tonnage for Russia in order to prevent the closing down of their 
shipbuilding yards. This policy has prevented the decrease of the 
Social-Communists and zided the Monarchists and Neo-fascists in the 
elections in Southern Italy, Sicily and Sardinia, and it is this policy that 
places in doubt the position of democracy and freedoin at the political 
elections in 1953. 

Undoubtedly the Italian “man in the street” has a clear idea of what 
the Fascist party has meant to democracy and freedom, and he realises 
what could happen with a “red” dictatorship. On the other hand, many 
believe that the present situation might lead to a civil war between the 
North and the South, and consequently_would not object to the creation 
even of a totalitarian government provided that it could guarantee the 
settlement of pending problems. Something of the sort has happened 
in Naples, where even a certain number of Christian Democrats, hoping 
that their city might have a better administration, have given their vote 
to Commander Achille Lauro, head of the Monarchists, though they do 
not share his political views. 

For these reasons Premier De Gasperi has recently adopted a more 
energetic attitude towards the extremists, announcing that the Govern- 
ment might take action to stop the “cold war” which the Communists 
are waging also in Italy. Indications of this changed atmosphere have 
been the expulsion of the Rome correspondent of the “Tass” News 
Agency, the decision of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs to forbid the 
import of Communist propaganda literature at the address of the Czecho- 
slovak Legation in Rome, etc., the importance attached to the ceremony 
on the Italian Riviera in connection with the transfer to the definitive 
grave of the body of Marshal Caviglia, one of the leading figures of the 
Italian Army who had always opposed dictatorships in Italy, and always 
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supported democracy and freedom. Evidently, however, the Govern- 
ment realises that such initiative might improve the political situation 
by attracting’again attention to the value of democracy and freedom for 
the future of civilisation, but is not sufficient to guarantee the success 
of the democratic forces at the next elections, for it is considering the 
revision of the electoral ‘system. Such revision must guarantee the 
maintenance of a democratic and liberal government. Now the Christian 
Democrats are trying to arrive at an understanding with the other three 
political parties of the 1948 Coalition,’ the Liberals, the Republicans, and 
the Democratic Socialists, in connection with the system of voting in 
order to protect the country against dictatorship. ‘These negotiations, 
however, are a weak point with the Christian Democrats in respect to 
Italian public opinion, since leftists and Neo-fascists have not much 
difficulty in demonstrating that manipulations with regard to legislation 
on the electoral system are not on the true lines of the democratic and 
liberal régimes. Under these circumstances the political situation does 
not appear to be very clear, but this is partly the result of uncertainty 
about the policy of the Western Powers with particular reference to the 
Trieste problem, as well as in regard to economic reconstruction. While 
the United States has spent much money to aid such reconstruction, the 
Washington Government has made no effort to facilitate exports and 
emigration. The uncertainty in economic policy has not been, however, 
confined to the Western Powers, since the Italian Government has 
repeatedly declared that Italy would be interested in having foreign capital 
invested in industry and trade. At the same time, it has just taken steps 
against foreign investment, commencing with the creation of the state 
monopoly in the exploitation of the oil and gas research in the Po Valley, 
which has caused much damage to the American oil interests already at 
work in that district. 

Till now the action of the three democratic and liberal parties—the 
Partito Liberale Italiano, the Partito Republicano Italiano, and the 
Partito Socialista Democratico—has also been very uncertain because, 
especially the first, it has beer in the hands of leaders who have con- | 
sidered the situation from a doctrinaire point of view. The Partito 
Liberale Italiano has neglected, among other things, the position of the 
large number of bureaucrats who have weight in the national life. The 
State officials are, as a matter of fact, greatly disappointed that a Prefect, 
the head of a province, does not receive a salary of more than 150,000 
lire monthly, while at the same time the remuneration of a Member of 
Parliament has been increased in less than two years to 250,000 lire 
monthly. An important contribution to the settlement of the situation 
before the 1953 elections might come also from’the Partito Republicano 
Italiano, which includes men such as Professor Ugo La Malfa, Minister 
for Foreign Trade, who has opposed the pressure of Italian industrialists, 
insisting that Italy should have followed Great Britain, France, Australia, 
the Union of South Africa, etc., in reducing ‘foreign imports in order to 
protect the employment of workers in industries, and has succeeded in 
ensuring to these industries important foreign outlets. He has signed 
new trade agreements with Argentina, Brazil, Colombia, Portugal, etc., 
which guarantee especially to the engineering and textile industries the 
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possibility to increase their exports without returning to the economic 
self-sufficiency policy. However, these achievements are not sufficient 
to guarantee the success of democracy at the next elections. A concerted 
action of the three political parties with the Christian Democrats to settle 
the various political and economic problems is required to ensure such 


. success, because, among other things, the State Budget is showing a 


yearly loss from 350,000 to 450,000 million lire, which is likely to increase 
owing to the enlarged State investments in public works, aid to State- 
controlled industries, etc. It is evident, on the other hand, that the 
prospects of this concerted action greatly depend also on the support 
which such parties will be able to secure from the Western Powers. While 
the Neo-fascists are particularly interested in the settlement of the Trieste 
problem and in the facilities which Italy might obtain on the African 
continent to consolidate her foreign trade, leftists exploit the lack of 
support granted in the United States to Italian initiative to promote 
emigration and exports. Without easing the position of the Italian labour 
market through emigration it will be impossible to close many obsolete 
industries, which are now being maintained with the support of the 
Treasury, Equally without the development of exports the Government 
will be unable to support the conversion of industrial plants, the output 
capacity of which exceeds the requirements of the home market, especially 
in many engineering plants. ‘The Italian political and economic situation 
deserves attention from a British point of view, especially since the 
Neo-fascists aim at the creetion in the Mediterranean of an Italo-Arabian 
entente with an anti-British character, as may be gathered from the 
support of the Neo-fascist press for the initiative which the Ente Petrolio 
Italia Medio Oriente (E.P.1.M.) has taken in regard to the development 
of exports of oil from Persia to overseas markets. 
ANTONIO GIORDANO. 
Savona. 


THE SUDAN 


W JHEN the summer sun begins to scorch the Middle Fast, politieal 
fires die down a little. In the Sudan, where the shade tem- 
perature rises uncomfortably past the century mark, it becomes 
too hot to argue. What is more, there is Ramadan, followed by the rains. 
Senior Government officials take their annual holiday, leaving the second 
eleven, as it were, in charge. In Egypt the Government and all its camp 

followers retire to the cooling breezes of fashionable Alexandria, and deal 

with nothing but extremely urgent business. The armies rest after the 
skirmishes of the winter and spring, wait for the weather to change, and, 
meanwhile, plan their autumn offensives. It is a good time to take stock 
of the situation. What is brewing behind the high walls of the Omdurman 
citadel? What is cooking on the luxurious beaches of Alexandria? In 
the Sudan it is nothing less chan a struggle for internal power. The main 
political parties have completed their reconnaissances of the rural areas, 
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and are planning the alignment of forces most likely to gain a majority 
in the first self-governing Parliament to be elected in October or Novem- 
- ber. To understand the moves now being worked out, it is necessary 
to look back a little and trace the development of party politics, with its 
background of religious rivalry. . : 

Party political consciousness was first noticed in the Sudan soon after 
the signing of the Anglo-Egyptian Treaty in 1936. The first party was 
formed by students and ex-students of the University College, Khartoum 
(then the Gordon Memorial College) as a Graduates Congress, much on 
the lines of the Indian Congress, ‘Their aims were nebulous, but certainly 
anti-Government, since it was scarcely possible to be anti- anything else. 
After the war the party, by now a strong influence on the growing intelli- 
gentsia of the towns, became pro-Egyptian, favouring union with Egypt 
under the Egyptian crown. Its strength in this policy was increased 
considerably by gifts of cash from Egyptian sources. Such a party gave 
rise to an opposition, which became pro-British to the extent that it 
supported the oft-declared British policy of leading the Sudanese towards 
independence. These are still the broad issues in the Sudan—complete 
independence or union with Egypt, though these issues have become 
blurred by the formation of innumerable small parties with varying notions 
of attaining their objectives, and motivated largely by the personal 
ambitions of their leaders. 

Though the towns have become politically conscious, the pastoral and 
agricultural tribesmen of the rural areas who form the vast majority of 
the Northern Sudan population, and the pagans of the South, numbering 
about 2,500,000, are little impressed by party programmes. In the 
North they still owe allegiance to one or other of the great religious leaders, 
Sayed Sir Abdel Rahman El Mahdi Pasha and Sayed Sir Ali Mirghani 
Pasha. In the South such educated leaders as have emerged are anxious 
primarily to catch up with Northern progress! and to avoid domination 
by the North. When Sayed Sir Abdel Rahman (S.A.R.) saw the progress 
being made by the original pro-Egyptian party,-he took under his wing 
the opposition party, the Umma. This led Sayed Sir Ali (S.A.M.) to 
support, not so openly, the pro-Egyptian Ashigga. S.A.M.’s main object 
was to defeat what he believed to be S.A.R.’s ambition to be King of the 
Sudan, a result which would engulf him in bitter jealousy. The monarchy 
story, which S.A.R. denied many times through his lieutenants, gave rise 
to yet a further development—the formation of two parties from the ranks 
of Umma, both of whom declared themselves against the monarchy. 
These are the Sudan Party, aiming at membership of the British Com- 
monwealth, and the Socialist Republican Party, aiming at independence 
without the local monarchy. The Republican Party is a break-away 
from the Sudan Party, the split being over the question of membership 
of the Commonwealth. The Socialist Republicans do not believe they 
could win an election with Commonwealth membership in the programme, 
though their leaders favour a close link with Britain. However, both 
these parties have taken away members from the Umma, and both are 
trying to divorce politics from religion by, announcing that membership 
of either could be compatible with any religious belief. S.A.M. has 
helped them along by declaring that he wants nothing more to do 
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' with party politics, and that his followers may vote as they wish. At the 


same time S.A.R., hoping to stem the flow away from the ranks of the 
Umma, again denied that he wished to be king. He gave the statement 
to me at tea in his Omdurman Palace recently, when he said: 

“I wish it to be known clearly everywhere that I have not been giving 
my services to the Sudan with the intention of advancing a claim to be 
king, and no such ambition has ever crossed my mind. I am perfectly 
content with my present position in the country—a position which affords 
me unlimited opportunity to do service to the Sudan. I. want the people 
to proceed steadfastly in their own way and following their own ambitions 
for independence. The rumours about my ambitions may have been 
spread by opponents of the Umma Party. They may have been motivated 
by lust for political gains. You are a friend of the Sudan, and if you are 
able to publish this statement on my behalf, and give it the widest publicity, 
you would do a service to this country.” 

This was the first time that S.A.R. had issued such a denial in his own 
words, but it did not convince the enemies of his party. Many of them 
said, in effect: “Yes, but if the Umma are returned to power, might it 
not become the ‘will of the people’ to make S.A.R. king? And what of 
his eldest son, Sayed El Saddik? Is not a monarchy being saved for him?” 
Sayed El Saddik is indeed a princely figure, and is the handsome and able 
President of the Umma Party.’ 

While all this was going on, the power, influence and finances of the 
Ashigga Party were dwindling. Their decline probably began when, 
acting on the advice of their Egyptian sponsors, they boycotted the 
elections for the Legislative Assembly in 1948. This boycott could mean 
only one thing in Middle East politics—they were afraid of defeat, though 
they claimed, in and out of the country, to be the majority party. Then 
the Egyptians made psychological blunders in their awards of honours 
to their Sudanese friends on the occasion of King Farouk’s marriage to 
Queen Narriman. Some of the honours fell upon unpopular men 
and some party leaders, who thought they had given worthy service, were 
ignored. This was the beginning of the crack in political support for 
Egypt. The Ashigga was split, and thereafter existed in two parts. 
These two parts were splintered on October 8th, 1951, when Egypt 
declared that the 1936 treaty was at an end, that Farouk was King of the 
Sudan, and that a new constitution, with control from Cairo, was to be 
enforced in the Sudan. In addition to losing many more members, the 
bedraggled Ashigga now lost the support of S.A.M., who had never had 
the intention of permitting his bitterness against S.A.R. to give the 
Egyptians such a hold on his country. Another serious effect of, this 
decision on Egypt was that it deprived them of legal standing in the Sudan 
and made all the more urgent their demand for recognition of Farouk as 
King of the Sudan. 

Farouk’s claim for sovereignty over the Sudan was finally discredited 
in the eyes of the Sudanese when he dismissed his Wafd Cabinet after the 
murderous riots in Cairo on January 26th, 1952. Everywhere else in the 
world this act was applauded, but unhappily for Egyptian claims in the 
Sudan it was done wher the Egyptians were purring softly to the Sudanese: 
“Only a symbolic monarchy—it means nothing.” The Sudanese said: 
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“If that is symbolic monarchy we don’t want any part of it. We don’t 
want Farouk doing that sort of thing here.” The Ashigga Party was now 
completely wrecked and some of its officials were last heard of offering 
their services for cash to the more powerful parties—rather in the manner 
of Mr. Pecksniff after he had been discredited in the eyes of all save 
Tom Pinch. From this it must not be assumed that pro-Egyptian feeling 
in the Sudan has vanished altogether. The National Front still supports 
close ‘association with Egypt, and it is clear that such an association, freely 
joined, would be necessary to an independent Sudan, and to the peace of 
the Middle East. The constitution of the self-governing Parliament to 
be elected in the autumn does not give the Sudanese any immediate power 
in this matter; for this Parliament will be transitory, and during the 
transition period control of foreign affairs will remain in the hands of, the 
Governor-General. It will be the task of this Parliament to decide on 
the next step—the establishment of a permanent form of self-determination. 
The problems before the Sudan political parties as they wait for the 
autumn clash are: Can the Umma maintain its strength and keep the 
majority it enjoyed.during the life of the Legislative Assembly? Are the 
two new parties strong enough to justify their fighting the elections 
‘separately? Or will they get together again and farm a solid block strong 
enough to make a real attack on the Umma? And if the election becomes 
an issue between two main parties, how will the two and a half millions 
in the South vote? Strong feeling in the South is that they have been 
neglected while the North has marched on. The truth is that progress 
in the South has lagged because it took much longer to establish public 
security among the pagan tribes than it did in the North, and because of 
the difficulty of communication among the tribes wandering over vast 
areas. But big strides have been made in the last five years or so; the 
great economic experiment in the Zande area is now a working proposition 
and is to be repeated elsewhere. Arabic has been established as the 
common language for the whole country, and with that important decision 
taken, schemes for health and education in the South are being extended 
rapidly. But the Southerners are still afraid of Northern domination 
because many of them still believe that the Northerners, left to themselves, 
would return to slave-dealing. The Southerners will, however, take part 
in the elections, for the transitory constitution leaves control of the South 
in the hands of the Governor-General, and they hope that during the 
transition they will be able to establish inviolable rights for their following. 
In the view of most expert observers it does not matter a great deal 
how the political parties of the North range themselves, for it is almost 
certain that the country people will vote on the advice of their local 
religious leaders, who will advise according to the wishes of whichever of 
the two great leaders they follow—S.A.R. or S.A.M. There are many 
religious cleavages in the Northern Sudan, but all except one are differences 
only of organisation and ritual. The exception provides the divergence 
of belief which has dominated all life in the Northern Sudan for the past 
half-century. On the one side are those who believe that the Dongola 
boatman of the nineteenth century who declared himself to be the Mahdi 
(the Divine Guide to Salvation), and who rallied the people to sweep the 
Egyptian invaders from the country, was all that he claimed to be. ‘They 
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beliéve that his posthumous son, the’ present S.A.R., inherited the gift 
of divine guidance from his father. The other sect, the Khatmia, whose 
leader is S.A.M., say that the true Mahdi is yet to come, and that when 
he arrives he will deliver the world from evil and institute a reign of 
perfect justice. It is only in the last twenty years that the Mahdists, or 


Ansar group have gained the majority following, now estimated at nearly 


four millions, mostly in the West and South-West. , The spread of 
Mahdism has grown with the rise to wealth and power of S.A.R. himself. 
His father died in 1885, soon after the fall of Khartoum, and the murder 
of General Gordon. During the despotic rule of the Khalifa Abdullahi, 
which was ended by Kitchener’s victory at Omdurman in 1898, the 
Mahdi’s widow and her sans were well cared for, but under Kitchener’s 
re-settlement of the country there was no room for Mahdism, and the 
family were disinherited and banished. After a skirmish with Govern- 
ment troops, S.A.R.’s two brothers were court-martialled and sentenced 
to be shot, and some time after S.A.R. and his mother were allowed to 
cultivate land on Aba Island in the White Nile, near Kosti, the island 
that had been the home and fortress of S.A.R.’s father. For years the 
young man toiled on the land, growing first grain, then cotton. When 
irrigation was introduced, S.A.R. was given licences for mechanical pumps. 
With the idea of keeping him on the land, and therefore out of mischief, 
he was given more and more acres to cultivate. S.A.R.’s capacity for 
work and his shrewd head for business brought him great wealth, and 
while he was amassing it there was, through no effort of his, a revival of 
Mahdism. People who still remembered the words. and deeds of their 
Divine Guide regarded his only surviving son as the true successor. 
Pilgrims to Mecca paused to work on his lands, hoping to smooth their 
path to heaven by working for the Holy Man. The richer S.A.R. became, 
the more numerous his following; and in view of his control of nearly 
half the population of his native land, and the strategical importance of 
that land in world affairs, he must be regarded as one of the most 
powerful men in Africa. 

This rise to power has been watched with feelings of extreme bitterness 
by S.A.M., whose following may be estimated at about 2,000,000. He is 
bitter because his father was loyal to Britain and Egypt during the Mahdi 
rising of the 1880’s, and he sees the son of the rebel flourishing under 
British friendship. He feels that he has been cast aside in favour of an 
upstart. The truth is that under the re-settlement he and his father 
were amply rewarded for their loyalty, and were given much land with 
facilities and licences for its cultivation. But S.A.M. has not the energy, 
ambition, or business capacity of his rival, and he has not made the best 
of his land. By comparison with S.A.R. he is a poor man, lacking a flair 
for the outward display of public service. He shrinks from the limelight, 
sees few foreign visitors, but thinks bitter thoughts about his rival’s 
success. 

It does not seem likely that the political parties, noisy as they are in the 
towns, will succeed in breeking down or: even bridging this religious 
cleavage, and the chances are, therefore, that the party which has the 
blessing of S.A.R., the Umma, will retain its majority when the House is 
elected. This should be a good thing for the Sudan, since members of 
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the Umma have experience of office, and the party can call upon many of 
the wise elder statesmen who hold sway in the country areas. ` It should 
also be a good thing for Britain, since the Umma Party has all along. 
co-operated in the British development, step by step, of an independent 
Sudan. 

But what of Egypt? Egyptian politicians, particularly since the war, 
have slipped into the grave error of stirring up anti-British feeling among 
their peasantry, with the idea that Britain could be blamed for the misery 
that exists in the country, and that Egypt could gain political advantage 
by saying to the world: “We cannot guarantee to keep our people quiet 
unless the world will accede to their national aspirations.” The particular 
national aspiration is that Farouk should be recognised as King of the 
Sudan, and the Egyptian leaders are spurred on in their pursuit of it by 
the belief that the Western Powers might persuade Britain into acceptance 
by promise of an agreement over the Suez Canal. They claim sovereignty 
over the Sudan by rights of conquest, historical and economic association, 
and the need to them of control over the Nile Valley. The rights of 
conquest are, of course, of dubious authenticity, since the Sudanese - 
threw them out of the country in 1885, and reconquest was possible only 
with considerable British help in men, materials and money. The 
historical association is a one-sided affair consisting mostly of slave raids 
and tyranny imposed by Egypt on the Sudan. As to economic ties, 
only one-tenth of the Sudan foreign trade is with Egypt. Fears about 
the Nile Valley are justified; but if Egypt desires complete unity of the 
Nile Valley she must unite Abyssinia, the Belgian Congo and Uganda, in~ 
addition to the Sudan, presumably under Egyptian domination, for the 
Nile flows through all these countries. 

As to the bargaining power to be derived from occupation of the Suez 
Canal Zone, that too may easily vanish. The Western Powers might 
decide to abandon the Canal, and to concentrate instead on a denial of 
its use by a possible enemy. This could be possible by lines of defence 
to the north from Cyprus into the Lebanon, Syria and Irak, and to the 
south across the vast Beau Geste territory of French West Africa, the 
Sudan and Kenya. Thus the Sudan would acquire a much greater 
strategical importance, and to keep some measure of control of it, rather 
than hand it to Egypt, might become the policy of the Western Powers. 
The Egyptians are, no doubt, alive to the dangers which their somewhat 
impetuous policy has created for them. Early this year, for the first 
time, they recognised that the Sudanese might have a point of view 
about their future, and invited S.A.R. to send a delegation to put that 
view before them. S.A.R. accepted, and a much-publicised and friendly 
exchange of views took place. This was a change from the attitude 
in 1946, when S.A.R. suggested sending a delegation to meet Sidki 
Pasha, the Wafd Prime Minister. The offer was ignored. 

It is abundantly clear that Britain will stand by her oft-repeated promises / 
to permit no change in the status of the Sudan without the consent of 
the Sudanese people. Quite apart from the morality of this attitude, it 
has the much more practical virtue of political expediency. In the 
present state of British party politics, it is doubtful whether either a 
Socialist or a Conservative government could live in the face of a betrayal 
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of promises to the Sudanese. Gladstone’s Liberal Government was 
shaken to its fall by events in the Sudan in 1885, when Britain’s popular 
hero, General Gordon, met his death. A modern government which 
betrayed the Sudan might meet the same fate. i 
Joun Hystop. 


PERSIA BETWEEN FEUDALISM AND TERROR 


ERXES and the Persian Wars are two reminiscences of our schoo! 
days which conjure up visions of an adventurous, bellicose people 
of a high cultural standard. Very little of these characteristics is 
found in present-day Iran, as the Persians call their country. literacy 
is widespread—the number of those able to read and write is estimated 


-at 5 per cent. to 20 per cent. Reza Shah Pahlevi, a former Colonel in 


the Cossack Brigade, attempted the introduction of modern reforms in 
this wholly feudalist country, taking as his model Mustafa Kamal Ataturk. 
Whereas, however, the Kamalist reforms endured, though with certain 
modifications, they proved a complete failure in Persia—in the cultural 
and economic field as weli as in civic (abolition of polygamy) and military 
matters. Despite his military past, the Shah did not succeed in building 
up a respectable modern defence force, such as Ataturk created with the 
help of Marshal Cakmak. During the war Persia was an undefended 
country. In 1941, Reza Shah was forced by the Allies to resign, and his 
country was occupied by Allied troops. A most significant part was 
then played by the Transiranian Railway, which transported 5.5 million 
tons, equivalent to nearly half the American and Canadian arms supply 
to the Soviet Union, from the Persian Gulf to the Caspian Sea. 

Though Persia had great difficulties in getting rid of the Soviet occu- 
pation in the North, and despite the warning events in Aserbadjan, there 
was no serious attempt at rearmament. For centuries the Persians had 
lost every war. This fect created a non-militant, and, in fact, quite 
defeatist atmosphere. Nor is the lack of national uniformity conducive 
to an effective defence system. Persians, Arabs, ‘Turkomenians, 
Armenians and Kurds form a mixture which has never been blended 
into a homogeneous nation. The former control the government and 
administration. A genuine census, however, would show them to be in 
the minority, and not even the largest national group. Symptomatic 
signs of assimilation are no indication of a sound character. Thus, the 
whole of Teheran knows that certain influential personalities are of purely 
Turkish, Arab, or Jewish origin, while the families concerned fluctuate, 
according to the situation of the moment, between pride and disavowal 
of their descent. The half-million Kurds, a very military-minded people, 
have never forgotten their subjection by Reza Shah. Since the full 
benefits of the very meagre social welfare and health services were not 
even extended to Kurdistan, the atmosphere is anti-Persian, and any 
resistance in case of war would be directed against Persia. Finally, two 
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million of the roughly 17 million Iranians (reliable statistics are still out- 
standing) are nomads, and would thus be hard to discipline. The 
loyalty of the semi-autonomous tribes is dubious, and only the Shasavans, 
who are excellent fighters and horsemen, would give military assistance. 
Public opinion, moreover (a detailed analysis will follow), cannot be 
ignored. Its attitude is much more anti-West than anti-East. Opinions 
differ, therefore, as to whether an effective Persian army would be of 
advantage to the Atlantic Pact countries or not. 

It goes to the discredit of the army that its leaders take part in the 
battle for political power, which is being fought behind the scenes between 


the Court, the military, and a group of feudalist landowners and mer- 


chants. ‘Terrorist concomitants are reactionary in their intent, though 
often pro-Communist in effect. When in 1950 General Ali Razmara 


became Prime Minister of Persia—probably due largely to Western | 


influence, which was still strong then—the army was deprived of its best 
Chief of the General Staff for a long time. Razmara had put a brutal 
and bloody but definite end to the Communist machinations in Aser- 
badjan. He was nationalistic and anti-Communist, without being abso- 
lutely anti-Russian. Thus Razmara concluded a trade agreement. with 
Soviet Russia which almost atoned for the Aserbadjan incident in the eyes 
of the realistic men of the Kremlin. In spite of such “blunders,” which 
may have been tactically correct, the West continued to trust him. The 
supplies promised to him under the American Immediate Relief Scheme 
included a shipload of 15 Sherman tanks and 18 ro5mm. howitzers. 
Before this plan had been realised, Razmara was assassinated during a 
memorial service in a Teheran mosque. The assassin was not a Com- 
munist from Aserbadjan, not one of his confirmed enemies, but the 
general fell victim to a conspiracy of the radical Right wing. What was 
it that had brought him into conflict with these circles? To answer this 
question one must first survey the sociological pattern of Persia. 

In Teheran, which is the only, at least partly, modern town, there are 
23,000 cars with a total population of ene million, This does not mean, 
however, that there are 23,000 individual car owners. Far fewer families 
can afford such luxury. Those who can, on the other hand, are usually 
rich enough to own several cars of the latest type. Their Cadillacs and 
Buicks glide elegantly through crowds of unemployed beggars squatting 
alongside the road. Their occupants live in houses the sight of which 
would make any Nabob go green with envy. On the other side, an army 
of homeless people find asylum in as yet unfinished prisons. Disinclined 
to work, the upper ten, thousand seek possibilities of augmenting their 
possessions which do not require initiative and risks. Their numbers 
include only very few productive industrialists, but a great many exporters 
of carpets and silver. One very substantial sector are the big landowners. 
Persian farmers, who form 85 per cent. of the population, are quite 
literally the slaves of these feudal lords, to whom they have to hand over 


two to four-fifths of their meagre harvest. Modern methods are auto- , 


matically eliminated by this system. Not a single tractor is to be seen in 
Aserbadjan, the most fertile province of Persia. In view of their poverty, 
the non-Persian population of these parts is particularly embittered. Time 
and again one hears complaints—‘‘Here we are being despised as Turks, 
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while in Turkey we are looked upon as Persians and not recognised.” 
A considerable part of Persian farmers live in cave-like dwellings, and 
already the outer districts of the white modern capital consist of mud-huts. 
The parasitic capitalists, however, are completely Westernised. They, 
spend several months of the year in Paris or Nice, study at the best 
‘universities of Europe, and allow their women complete freedom, while 
the average Persian woman is bound by a very strict, antediluvian, moral 
code. The upper classes have embraced Western ethics long ago, but 
if the mass of the people followed their example, their hegemony might 
be threatened. Hence their fight against the Westernisation of the 
Persian masses. 

Such conditions inevitably bring forth evils like the corruption of the 
civil service from top to bottom, down to the doorman at a Ministry or 
the policeman regulating the traffic. With the high cost of living, the 
income of the so-called intelligentsia is ridiculously low, and this makes 
its members accessible to Communist propaganda. (‘Tudeh, the Moscow- 
directed, radical Left-wing party, was officially banned, but continues to 
hold meetings under the eyes of the bribed police.) In a country with 
outrageous social conditions, Communism is not regarded as a threat, 
economically speaking. To a European farmer a Kolkhos would be a 
nightmare. The Persian peasant could not do worse under any economic 
system. , 

In the forefront of the quest for economiç power stood the Anglo- 
Iranian Oil Company. I intend nothing less than. to paint it in ideal 
colours. It is undoubtedly true that Persian initiative, capital and, last 
not least, technical abilities would never have succeeded in obtaining any 
» oil at all, let alone an annual production of nearly 30 million tons. Never- 
theless, this does not excuse that British company, 53 per cent. of whose 
shares were held by the British Government, for exploiting the helpless 
situation of the Teheran Government and paying royalties which were far 
behind those paid by the U.S.A. to Saudi Arabia. It was equally wrong 
that the British made Abadan into an almost ex-territorial region—a fact 
which might have offended the national pride of any people—while they 
themselves remained in splendid isolation. Through Abadan the British 
gained considerable political influence in Persia, which, unfortunately, 
they used to strengthen reactionary groups. .I understand that until 
recently it was impossible to appoint a Persian governor for the Southern 
provinces without British approval. Finally, it was a tactical mistake to 
fill almost all key positions zt Abadan with Englishmen, Indians, Pakis- 
tanis, and Australians, while restricting training possibilities for Persians 
to the minimum. For reasons of historic justice, all these practical and 
psychological defects must be mentioned. Yet they can hardly be 

regarded as the principal cause of the intransigent battle fought by 
' interested cliques against Anglo-Iranian. On the contrary—they feared 
not so much the negative, but the positive side as a threat to themselves. 
Abadan was the only Persian town with clean drinking water and canalis- 
ation. How long, then, would Teheran be able to resist the introduction 
of these vital institutions, as well as effective means against typhoid 
epidemics, at the cost of the wealthy? These elements were not worried 
by the price of a bottle of mineral water, but 30 cents made it an im- 
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possible luxury for even comparatively . well-paid classes. Generally 
speaking, the cost ‘of living was quite out of proportion to the normal 
salary of medium and even higher officials, who were thus forced to depend 
on bribes. : 

Abadan offered to its workers all they required for their spiritual and 
material needs: from their own food stores, recreation and entertainment 
to schools and adult education. Even funerals were arranged by the 
Company. The building of houses for the workers ‘could not keep pace 
with the rapid expansion, so that many families had to live in caves and 
similar quarters. Nevertheless, 2,000 new, hygienic, and for Persian 
standards not only'highly comfortable, but even luxurious houses were 
completed every year. This programme, which benefited solely Persians, 
cost the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company no less than {11 million during the 
last five years of its activities. Whereas rates of pay are generally only 
fixed on paper in Persia—even the trade unions are a purely theoretical 
movement—the Persian employees and workers’in Abadan were paid 
according to European standards. Strangely enough, however, there was 
more discontent in Abadan than in the rest of Persia, as a Commission of 
the International Labour Office (ILO) established explicitly. The in- 
comparably higher standard of living had given rise to a new and revolu- 
tionary spirit. Nobody looked beneath, but everybody above his own 
station, and was filled with envy against the overpaid Englishmen. 

At present these tendencies were directed only against Anglo-Iranian, 
but the Persian “‘Bourbons”—formerly the country was exploited by the 
Shah, now there were a few hundred families—were afraid that the 
“social virus” might spread. How easily, for example, could it happen 
that the textile workers at the Isfahan factory might be bold enough one 
day to clamour for houses fit for human beings to dwell in, as well as for 
adequate payment, whereas their living standard up to now differed 
hardly from that of the peasants? All this was accentuated by the night- 
mare of a peasant revolt. Nominal democratic rights did not daunt the 
capitalists, and only few of them supported the proposal to restrict 
franchise to literate men. The intelligentsia and the radical Left propa- 
ganda would have profited by this. Far better results could be achieved 
by following the example of eighteenth century England. The dependent 
‘ peasants were simply pushed into vans and taken to the ballot-boxes 
en masse. The masters were even obliging enough to guide the hand of 
illiterates. Not Parliamentary democracy—which nobody understood, 
anyway—but social democracy was the deadly enemy. The Mejliss 
(Parliament) had refused, under Qavam-es-Sultaneh, to ratify a Russian- 
Iranian oil agreement. The Soviet reaction to this decision was un- 
expectedly mild. Perhaps Moscow intended’ already then to divert 
nationalist tendencies to Communism. Following this precedent, exten- 
sions of concessions requested by the West were refused, despite tempting 
financial compensations. 

The nationalisation of Anglo-Iranian was preceded by events to which 
world public opinion has given far too little attention. General Razmara 
had requested a firm of American experts, “Overseas Consultants Inc.,” 
to work out a comprehensive reform programme on the Western model. 
It was to cover an investment scheme for industrial and agricultural 
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development, some public works (irrigation and water power), modernised 
transport, establishment of health centres, measures against malaria, 
creation of technical colleges, etc. It also envisaged a general budgetary 
reform to combat corruption. This great project was to be financed by 
a 25-million dollar loan of the American Export-Import Bank, as well as 
by Anglo-Iranian, partly through increasing its yearly, royalties (£27 . 
million instead of £17 million, as hitherto), and partly through a special © 
grant of £26 million. If the financial overlords were opposed to any kind 
of reform, they were certainly against this new scheme, since its realis- 
ation would have hit them where it hurt most. For the first time, the 
capitalists were to pay direct taxes, which so far they had always managed 
to evade. 

Unlike his father, the young Shah had anything but dictatorial inclin- 
ations, and he favoured the reform plans quite openly. Yet his authority 
is restricted by the lack of tradition of the dynasty, which has been in 
power only for a quarter of a century. In order to set a good example, 
he gave his huge private forests in the Caspian provinces to the State. 
At the same time, a considerable portion of his estates was handed over 
to the peasants on favourable conditions. This voluntary beginning of 
land reform was a thorn in the flesh of the landowners. The fight against 
the reforms necessitated, first of all, open warfare against Anglo-Iranian. 
This again required the support of the man in the street, who was spoon- 
fed with the idea of “nationalisation,” as though this would herald greater 
prosperity for all. The propaganda was not addressed direct to the 
Communists, but to the radical Right, which in Persia is identical with 
religious fanatics. It was obvious, however, that under the given social 
conditions, general discontent, xenophobia, and chaos could only benefit 
the Communist cause. 

Even prior to this, a very sensible plan of decentralisation had been 
rejected, for no other reason than that it was devised by Western experts. 
How much sooner could the great Razmara project be thwarted as a 
diabolical, foreign invention! Backed by the Shah, the General was 
resolved to stick to his scheme. As a realist, he opposed the idea of 
nationalising the Anglo-Iranian and of expelling the British personnel: 
Razmara had no illusions about his people’s lack of initiative, seeing that 
offices in Teheran close at I p.m. even in the winter, and that higher 
officials content themselves with one to two hours work per day. Persian 
engineers at Abadan had informed him that 5,000 skilled technicians 
would be needed to run the oil plant, and only a tiny fraction of this 
number was available in Persia. Before the Prime Minister was able, 
however, to acquaint Parliament of this fact, he was assassinated by a 
religious fanatic. This act of violence let loose a régime of terror.* All 
reforms were abolished. ` Even those deputies voted for the nationalis- 
ation of the Anglo-Iranian who had privately described it as a catastrophe. 
Nobody dared assume the role of a martyr. That ill-famed Fidei Islam 
- Movement, whose leader, Kashani, hates nothing more than compromise, 
holds everybody in check by means of threatening letters. 

This refers to all, right up to the Prime Minister. The aged and 
highly-educated Mohammed Mossadeq, whose only merit was his oppo- 
sition against Reza Shah, advanced from the leadership of a seven-men 
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group in Parliament direct to the office of Prime Minister. His bitter 
hatred against all foreigners is well known. Even Mossadeq, however, 
might have accepted the British 50 - 50 offer, so ds not to deprive the 
State of 50 per cent. of its revenue, if the fear of public opinion—one day 
it condemned him, only to acclaim him on the next—had not impelled 
. him to stick to his No. His fate is to hide in Parliament today to escape 
` his assassins, and to keep away from Parliament tomorrow, again to escape 
his enemies. This head of an impoverished people resists with all his 
might the acceptance of American aid. In 1951 he took only $1,460,000 
under Point Four (Technical) Aid, while this time he condescended, after 
one month of persuasion, to accept the sum of $23,450,000, which will 
hardly suffice to meet the requirements. Meanwhile, further morsels are 
being thrown to the public, such as the closing of the British Consulates 
and the formal end of Persia’s friendship with Great Britain. Over his 
enthusiastic acclamation of these events, the man in the street forgets 
that oil has stopped flowing since the expulsion of the British, and that 
all the other natural resources of Persia remain unexploited. It is clear 
that xenophobia must be taken to the extreme in order to divert a basically 
not unintelligent people permanently from the enormity of its own miseries. 
The subjection of a nation to this kind of terror, born of such sentiments 
and kindled by irresponsible elements, a terror which even the national 
authorities are unable to suppress—this is the price the great powers 
have to pay for the policy-of intervention which they pursued for gener- 
ations. Persia’s sovereignty was only ori paper. Thus, the Government 
lacks all experience in dealing independently with any subversive develop- 
ments. . ; 
Communism is steadily gaining ground in Persia. The fact that at 
present, through typically Persian lethargy, its activities are dogmatic 
rather than aggressive, would not make it less dangerous as soon as the 
Soviet Union seriously needs a Fifth Column. Very many Persians are 
ridiculously naive in political matters. Sometimes they even accuse the 
Turks of unwarranted expenditure for armament and defence which was 
quite unnecessary, “if one had the backing of a great and powerful pro- 
tector like Russia.” Others reassure themselves by the view that whoever 
attacked Persia would risk the outbreak of a third world war, and nobody 
really desired this, despite all their sabre-rattling. Since 1942 the 
U.S.A. has maintained in Persia a military and gendarmerie mission. So 

. far, however, it has only imported a few tanks and howitzers, barely 
sufficient for training purposes, and certainly not for any effective defence 
system. How far rumours about mined frontier crossings in the moun- 
tains and camouflaged fortifications guarded by machine-guns are founded 
on fact is difficult to establish, since rumours are manufactured wholesale 
in Persia. Some tourists with a good knowledge of the country have 
only once seen armoured cars in Teheran, and these were the size of a 
jeep. They belonged to the palace, as it turned out later. The question 
of tanks, therefore, answers itself. Persia’s air force consists of small 
Junker planes, considered out-of-date by other countries years ago. The 
navy remains altogether invisible. According to optimistic Persian 
estimates, the army, including military service recruits, numbers 135,000. 
Part of the so-called cavalry is equipped with almost prehistoric rifles, and 
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revolvers for defence purposes would be difficult to finance. General 
Abbas Garzan, the French-educated Chief of Staff, and, like most Persian 
officers, a Persian citizen of Turkish nationality, would find it difficult, 
therefore, to defend his country against any moderately equipped enemy. 
On no account would he be able to resist the Red Army without foreign ~ 
help, in view of Persia’s military, economic and moral weakness, 

A. J. FISCHER. 


TRENDS IN AUSTRALIA 


N the years following the first World War much was said of “returning 
to normal,” or “‘normaicy,” to use the ugly and short-lived neologism 
of the period. Nowadays that idea has dropped out of sight. The 
good old days of quiet and settled life have fallen so far astern that we 
have become accustomed to accepting whatever is as normal. * This is 
not altogether a good attitude. It may enable us the better ‘to grapple 
without repining with difficulties as they come, but it is the mood of men 
without standards, of opportunism that has lost sight of goals. This is 
the mood of today, and Australia shares it. 
In practice, life must be adjusted to difficulties as they arise, but ‘the 
adjustments should be part of progress towards larger harmonies and 
‘aims. In the wide and dangerous field of international relations can it 
be thought desirable, or possible, for the world to continue divided into 
two parts? ‘Trade, which should flow in peaceful and civilising streams 
across all boundaries, is turned aside from natural economic channels, 
and poisoned, by being made an agent of politics. Australia has to adjust 
her policies to the fact that she is a small Western people inhabiting a 
large island off the coast of Asia. Every once and a while someone tries 
to chill our spines with visions of the “teeming: hordes of Asia,” but far 
wiser is the endeavour, through such projects as the Colombo Plan, to 
establish friendly and helpful relations with our northern neighbours. _ 
Students from Asian countries are being welcomed into Australian ~ 
universities. This is good both for Australians and Asians, and might 
well be the prelude to far wider personal intercourse between the peoples. ° 
Some other measures affecting the Pacific area are not so unequivocally 
gratifying to Australians. There is in Australia warm gratitude to America 
for help given in the war, but dislike of being tied too closely to the brittle 
American economy. The Pacific Pact, regarded by some as a guarantee 
of Australian safety in a hazardous world, is looked at doubtfully by others 
as increasing the danger that Australia may be drawn into war. Mr. 
John Foster Dulles has lately reported to America that he found in his 
recent world tour not so much’ fear of Soviet aggression as anxiety lest 
American impetuousness plunge the world into fresh catastrophe. Mr. 
Dulles added that statements by some American military, men gave 
grounds for these apprehensions. This mixture of attitudes is part of 
the Australian scene. ' 
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Parallel with this is the reception given to the Japanese Peace Treaty. 
Australians like to consider themselves good sports. They have no:desire 
to prolong the torments of defeat or the hatreds of strife. They recognise ' 
that a country, especially a thickly-populated country with little arable 
land, must have adequate industries and external trade. But that so 
soon after the renouncing of war in the new Japanese Constitution—a 
renunciation hailed by General MacArthur as one of the greatest moral 
acts in history—so soon after the bitter experiences of war, Japan should Í 
be encouraged to re-arm, should be told that she has not only the right 
but the duty to do so, that is little to the liking of Australians, who believe 
that, in any case, Japan will use her arms in her own interests and not to 
fight the battles of the U.S.A. or anyone else. A peaceful, friendly Pacific 
is vital to Australia, and she is not satisfied that all recent major decisions 
promote that condition. America’s geographical being is both Eastern 
and Western. Australia’s geographical beiùg is Eastern only: her closest 
spiritual ties are with the West. Her feeling of kinship with Britain is 
so deep that it is not talked about, but simply taken for granted., Equally 
instinctive and strong are the Australian’s love for his own country, the 
vigour and pride of his national feeling. 

There are questions which confront Australia and Britain in common: 
others are complementary. At the beginning of this year the British 
Commonwealth Finance Ministers -discussed in London the difficulties 
which faced them all in their efforts to build up gold and dollar reserves. 
It was agreed that, to place the sterling bloc as a whole in a healthy 
relation with the rest of the world, it was necessary to check inflation, to 
increase exports, and to curtail imports. But Australia receives about 
half her imports from the United Kingdom, and sends to her about 
25 to 40 per cent. of her exports. Here, then, is an unresolvable dilemma. 
The increase of Australia’s sterling balance from £A453,000,000 in 1949 
to £A843,000,000 in June, 1951, is an oft-told tale. So, too, is the rapid . 
running-down of these reserves to £A544,000,000 six months later. This, 
coupled with accelerated inflation, occasioned great uneasiness to Aus- 
tralian ministers. During the second half of 1951 there was a large flow 
of goods from the United Kingdom to Australia.: Orders that would 
normally have been spread over a couple of years were filled quickly and 


. dispatched. To check this stream of imports, the Australian Govern- 


ment suddenly imposed restrictions on credit. The sheer volume of 
goods so quickly arriving had found some Australian importers ill-prepared 
to meet their bills. The drying up of credit made their position worse. 
Local manufacturers, too, felt the strain. In the textile industries, for 
the first time in twelve years, hundreds of workers lost their jobs. Probably 
the alarm felt about the rapid decrease of the sterling balance was-exagger- 
ated. The unnecessarily high figure of 1951 was due to the abnormally 


+ high wool prices of 1950, which receded to healthter, but still very high 


levels in 1951. After all, the balance of £A544,000,000 in December, 
1951, does not compare badly with £A451,000,000 in 1949. 

The effects of credit restriction were somewhat slow in appearing, but 
are now becoming more manifest. Imports in March of this year were. 
valued at £A20,000,000 less than in February, but were 47 per cent. 
higher than in March, 1951. By May, 1952, the value of imports was 
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still higher than for May, 1951, but only by £A400,000. At the same 
time the value of exports fell by nearly £A47,000,000, i.e., by 47.5 per 
cent. It is impossible to contemplate these signs of shrinking trade 
without misgiving. The experience of 1929-30 proved, if proof were 
needed, that no country can reduce the total volume of its business without 
disaster. Sir Arthur Fadden, the Federal Treasurer, calls the restrictive 
measures stop-gap and negative. At the best they cannot do more than 
afford a short breathing-space while better methods of keeping inflation 
within manageable limits ere found and adopted. It is urgent that better 
ways be found quickly. More will be known when Mr. Menzies has 
disclosed to his Cabinet the results of his discussions in London with 
British Ministers and industrialists. 

Up till May of this year the rise in prices has not been halted, but its 
rate has been checked. In Australia quarterly adjustments of the basic 
wage in the various States are made in accordance with the cost of living 
index. Latterly the quarterly increments have been large, as wages have 
panted along in pursuit of the vanishing pound. The increments taking 
effect in May are large, but less than they have’ been. So the pound, if 
not yet overtaken, has been slowed down a little in its flight. Meanwhile, 
the total picture is one of prosperity. High levels of employment and 
living are maintained. Home building has gone on at quickened tempo. 
Coal production rises. Record volumes of cargo pass through Australian 
ports, which are so little able to cope ‘with the goods they are called on 
to handle that congestion on the wharves causes a loss of 25 per cent. of 
working time of stevedores and waterside workers, with a maximum in 
Sydney of over 30 per cent. 

Lack of rain in parts of New South Wales and Queensland in 1950 and 
1951 lowered the output of wheat and dairy products. Of more con- 
sequence than dry weather was the high price of wool. Whilst wool 
raising was so profitable, farmers whose properties were suitable for 
grazing had little inducement to undertake the more arduous and less 
remunerative labours of wheat or dairy farming. Now, however, rains 
where they were badly needed combine with some decline in wool prices 
to bring larger areas under the plough, and into milk production. This 
year the return from wool will be about half what it was in the peak year; 
but, on present indications, there will be more wheat and milk, more 
butter for export. 

The next twelve months will be a year of elections. General elections 
will be held in five of the six States, and the terms of half of the Federal 
Senators will expire, although they will have sat for only a little over two 
years. After the double dissolution in 1951, the whole Senate, as well 
as the House of Representatives, was elected. Normally at a general 
election half the Senators are chosen, but when all the Senators are elected 
at once, as after a double dissolution, half sit for three years from July rst 
preceding the election, in this case from July, 1950., 

If this Federal parliament runs its full course there will not be a general 
' election till 1954, and it is too early to forecast the probable state of parties. 
Bye-elections, however, point to declining support of the Liberal-Country 
Party coalition. Mr. Menzies came into office in December, 1949, 
largely on the strength of promises to ease controls and reduce the cost 
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of living. Conjoined with this was the declaration that Communism 
would be banned. Controls, which nobody likes, were eased, but some 
were brought back in a hurry in the effort to halt inflation. Gratification 
at the abolition of the rationing of petrol is smothered in dismay at its cost. 

A Communist Party Dissolution Act was passed, after some delays and 
hesitancies in the Senate, where there was still a Labour majority. : It 
was at once challenged in the High Court, which declared it invalid. 
Then, not on the Communist Party Dissolution Act, but on a deadlock 
between Representatives and Senate over the control of the Common- 
wealth Bank, a double dissolution was granted, followed by elections in 
May, 1951. The combined Liberal and Country Parties were returned, 
with a slightly reduced but still unassailable majority, and with a majority 
in the Senate. A Bill was passed through both Houses, empowering the 
holding of a referendum to amend the Constitution, so that the Com- 
munist Party Dissolution Act, or an Act like it, might be valid. The 
referendum was lost. Secrets of the ballot box can only be guessed at, 
but it is likely that the voting was not on strictly party lines. Open 
declarations of Roman Catholic leaders probably deflected many normally 
right wing Labour votes to support the referendum, and considerable 
numbers who usually vote with the Conservative parties opposed the 
validation of the. Communist Party Dissolution Act because of the nature 
of the Act. Communism was so vaguely defined that anybody might 
have been brought within the scope of the Act. Accused persons had 
not to be proved guilty, but must prove themselves innocent, in some 
cases not innocent of overt acts, but innocent of intention to commit them. 
Trial was reduced to the imposture of allowing men and women to scramble 
out of the snares of informers and secret police if they were able. The 
Act was retrospective, so that a person might be punished for things which , 
were lawful when he did them. The issue of the referendum was whether 
these things should be written into the Constitution. To attempt 
to alter the Constitution in this sense will be a heavy load for Ministers 
and parties to carry when next they face the electors. 

There is dissatisfaction in the States that less money is being made 
available for their public works, with consequent impairment of essential 
undertakings. Amendments to the Arbitration and Conciliation Acts 
sharpen differences within the unions, but it is yet too early to see what 
effect this will have, if any, on industrial relations, and hence on elections. 
* Within the coalition itself are dissatisfactions and dissidences, not amount- 
ing to serious revolt. ‘The most serious probably was the open opposition 
of a group of young Liberals in Melbourne to the Communist Party 
Dissolution Act. Country Party members and Liberals hold different 
views on the revaluation of the pound. Within the Labour Party also 
are divisions. There is a Labour right wing strongly influenced by the 
Roman Catholic Church as a political body. Preserving Labour ‘unity 
is no mean task. 

Early last year Mr. Menzies, after a visit to America, underioek a 
vigorous armaments and recruiting campaign, repeatedly urging that we 
had only three years in which to arm strongly. In many quarters this 
was interpreted in ways he neither expected nor desired, and the response 
was lukewarm. A National Service Act has been passed, whereby youths 
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of eighteen are given six months’ continuous training. Of last year’s 
Defence allocation of £A1380,000,000, only £A140,000,000 has been spent, 
and it is surmised that in the next Budget the Defence vote. may be 
reduced to this lower figure. There are doubts whether, on the narrowest 
strategic grounds, it woule not be better for Australian men and materials 
to be applied more largely to tasks of development. This view is sup- 
ported by the English journalist, Barbara Ward, who writes that the best 
service Australia can render her allies is to feed them. Lord Boyd-Orr’s 
contention that the Australian economy should be based on its primary 
industries is incontrovertible. Her North extends far into the tropics, 
her South well into the temperate zone. Literally everything needed for 
the welfare and pleasure af man can be grown there. One-third of her 
three million square miles has an average yearly rainfall of twenty inches 
ot more. Mostly the rain is received in fairly heavy downpours, with 
long periods of sunshine between, which give Australian fruits and 
vegetables their exquisite flavour and succulence. Often theré is lack of 
water over large areas, but the remedy is merely a matter of engineering 
and agricultural science. Much has been donè, and is being done, but 
works of water and soil conservation should be pushed on more vigorously, 
together with improvements in communications and transport. In the 
creative tasks of food production are broad and secure foundations for 
great and expanding secondary industries. Australia has not yet reached 
the point of capital development which makes further accumulations of 
capital easy, and the diversion of a large proportion of her energies to 
the production of armaments bears over-heavily on her constructive 
capacity. Australia is not the only land whose first need is peace. 
, E. E. V.-CoLLOCoTT. 
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NATIONALISM IN FRENCH NORTH AFRICA 


HE political awakening of the North African countries does not 

allow anybody to ignore, at least in their great outlines, the problems 

represented by the peoples of the Union Française, politically 
matured and by this very fact claiming a large part of, if not the whole, 
management of their political and economic affairs. Of all the peoples 
of this new Union Française the North Africans are undoubtedly the 
most developed, and the agitation shown by them will not stop till they 
assume the reins of government. Even before the French occupation 
the Jewish minority were up against the Islamic ideology. The French, 
after their installation, did not improve things, as I shall presently show. 
The Sultan of Constantinople, head of all Islam, was before the French 
occupation of North Africa recognised by two vassal states, Algiers and 
Tunis but the bonds of suzerainty were very loose, and France, by 
creating three Algerian départements in 1870, replaced the old tribal 
administration and policy by a Western structure. In Morocco the 
organisation was more effective, and France left the indigenous framework 
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as she had found it. In fact ,the régime of the “protectorate” was often 
no more than a label: the numerous French functionaries who arrived 
from the metropolis, with all their prejudices and very often with no 
understanding at all for civilisations so different from theirs, exercised a 
veritable administrative dictatorship. They tried to break the old 
administrative machinery and established, nay, enforced, a bureaucratic 
and wholly French administration. 

Freed from troubles on a big scale, the newly-subjugated peoples saw 
their numbers increase considerably. Since the conquest Tunisia ‘has 
passed the three million mark, Algeria has grown in one century from 
three to nine millions, and Morocco, during the thirty-eight years of 
French domination, from three to eight millions. Then the occupying 
power had to face pressing economic problems, and France appealed for 
help to the capitalists of the metropolis and to the European immigrants. 
Agriculture and economic conditions were improved, but, as the capitalists 
hesitated to risk their money, nothing coherent and complete was achieved 
and much remained to be done, especially in Algeria. With the first 
industrial enterprises an indigenous proletariat was‘ created which, often 
ignored and maltreated, became an easy prey for agitators of all sorts: 
They were just the right kind of adepts for the nationalists, who called, 
above all, for the cessation of foreign domination, exposing .to the hatred 
of the destitute the dishonourably-won wealth of some Europeans. The 
terrain was prepared; leaders and, later on, parties put themselves at 
the head of movements more or less hostile to France, while demanding 
the entire control of the affairs of their countries. A young élite dedicated 
themselves to liberating all Islamic peoples from the foreign yoke. Thus, 
a Tunisian, Sheik Taalbi, the first pan-Islamist, demanded in 1907 a 
large share of power for his compatriots. 

In 1914, Turkey, the symbol of Arab independence, became Ger- 
many’s ally. Then Egypt tried to gain the hegemony in Islam for her 
profit, and became the centre of Arab nationalist activities. With the 
Bolshevik revolution a new current of ideas began to spread rapidly over 
the world. Militant Marxism soon found adherents enough among the 
malcontents. Moreover, the famous declaration of President Wilson, 
upholding the right of peoples to self-determination, supplied the national- 
ist leaders with arguments and methods. The defeat and occupation of 
Turkey made Egypt the rallying point of nationalist agitators. Better 
armed, the nationalist chiefs then formed parties representing the national 
demands. The first party was the Destour, formed in 1920 by the Tunisian 
Taalbi, who had just addressed a memorandum to President Wilson. 
The Islamic institutions and the young students educated in France, as 
for instance, Advocate Bourguiba, and Dr. Materi, were the first adherents 
of the Destour. Messali Hadj founded in Paris the Étoile Nord-Africaine 
in 1926, a proletarian movement with many followers among the Algerian 
workers in France. It spread to Algeria under the name of Parti Popu- ` 
laire Algérien. In Morocco the pacification prevented for a long time the 
growth of a nationalist party. El Fassi, the actual leader of the Istiglal, 
formed in 1934 the Comité d’ Action Marocaine, which submitted proposals 
of reforms to the Resident General. In consequence of divergences 
regarding the aims to be pursued and the means to be employed, the 
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Destour split into the extremist Néo-Destour and the moderate Vieux 
Destour. ‘The former is the most important party in Tunisia. Supported 
by the French Socialist and Communist parties, the hopes of the nationalist 
leaders were greatly raisec by the creation of the Front Populaire in 1936. 
They presented their demands to Léon Blum, who was then President 
of the Chamber, and to Vienot, Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. 
The influence of press and radio, ‘powerful means of propaganda, increased 
considerably. Irak, an Islamic power, became a member of the United 
Nations; the Anglo-Egyptian Treaty of 1936 raised hopes for the indepen- 
dence of Egypt; the French mandate in the States of the Levant was 
nearing its end. All this induced the nationalists to demand more and 
more. Besides, the Syndicalist movement brought about the formation 
of the U.G.T.T., or Umon Générale des Travailleurs Tunisiens, which 
adheres to the cause of the Néo-Destour. Trouble broke out in North 
Africa, the leaders were arrested, the parties dissolved, but not for long. 
Like the Destour, the Comité d’ Action Marocaine in 1937 split into the 
Istiflal, founded by El Fassi, and the Parti Démocratique de l’ Indépendance, 
founded by El Quazzani.. 

During the second World War all the Moslem countries were on the 
side of the Allies. The defeat of France gave the North African leaders 
a free hand, and the Germans and Italians helped them as much as they 
could. But in 1942 the Allies landed in North Africa, and in May, 1943, 
Tunisia was liberated. The French Communists, interned by the Vichy 
Government and liberated by Giraud, gave a new élan to the nationalist 
activities. Rationing and destitution were exploited by the leaders, who 
put the blame on France. The pharmacist Ferhat Abbas addressed to 
the Allied Powers the Manifeste de la liberté, demanding sovereignty for 
the Algerian peoples. In Morocco, El Fassi and Balafredy published an 
identical manifesto. They skilfully made use of the obscure period 
during which they successively acclaimed Pétain, Giraud, and De Gaulle 
in order to defame French policy. 

Islam has about three hundred million believers, and the creation in 
1945 of an Arab bloc; the Arab League, in which the three countries of 
North Africa are represented, was a great joy to all. By-passing the 
European framework, the nationalists approached UNO, and afterwards 
the Arab League, which was then paralysed by the Palestinian problem. 
From Cairo, the centre of Pan-Islamism, press and radio thundered 
against colonisation in rather virulent terms. Bourguiba and El Fassi 
went to Cairo, where Abd-El-Krim joined them in 1947; the latter 
became president of the bureau of the Moghreb Arabe, and Bourguiba 
its secretary general. Fram the Egyptian capital the order of the day 
was issued. The nationalists have achieved some of their aims; among 
others they ate today represented in the governments, the Néo-Destour 
in Tunisia, the P.P.A. and the Amis du Manifeste in Algeria, the Istiflal 
in Morocco (its delegates were recently ejected from the Council of the 
Moroccan Government). Certain leaders who have accepted the support 
of the Comimunists may later reject it on account of the fundamental 
discrepancies between athzist Marxism and orthodox Islam. For the 
parties of Bourguiba and of El Fassi only the end counts, whilst Salati 
Ferhat, Taalbi’s successor with the Vieux Destour, as well as. El Okbi in 
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Algeria, condemn, at least in principle, any direct and violent action. 
The leaders, ambitious and jealous of each other, are unable to form a 
National Front, yet their points of view concerning. the duties of France 
are identical. They ignore her rights and her work accomplished, and 
mention only the dishonourable deeds of some individuals, thus em- 
bittering their co-religionists. Only those few parties who aim at co- 
operation with France understand the necessity of a union with France 
which, being beneficial for everybody, would naturally and progressively 
lead to the independence of the old colonies. ‘The masses, of course, 
for the most part illiterate in spite of the intensive schooling introduced 
. by France, want only peace, and France has given it to them in place of 
pillaging and tribal wars. She has accomplished as best she could her 
thankless work of colonisation, recognising the rights of the peoples she 
‘has pacified, and granting them an ever-increasing share in the manage- 
ment of their affairs. 
M. Vicne Guy. 

Tunis. : 

Translated from the French by Dr. S. Lesser. 


THE QUAKER TERCENTENARY 


HE Friends’ World Conference, which is to meet in Oxford in 

August, is intended to mark the tercentenary of the birth of the 

Society of Friends. It has not been easy to decide on the right 
date for such a celebration. It was in 1647 that George Fox received 
the great liberation when he heard a voice which said “There is one, even 
Christ Jesus, that can speak to thy condition,” and when he felt himself 
commissioned to turn all men to Christ, their inward teacher. The 
tercentenary might have been fixed for 1947. Again, it was in 1650 
that Justice Bennett first dubbed Fox and his followers Quakers. The 
name stuck. Given in scorn, it was accepted as an honour. 1950 might 
have been a suitable occasion for a commemoration. But it was in 1652 
that Fox climbed Pendle Hill, on the border of Lancashire, and had a 
vision of a people to be gathered, and in that year he effectively evangelised 
the North and settled many meetings in the Lake District, in Lancashire 
and Yorkshire. The scenes of Fox’s early labours will be revisited by 
many Friends in a pilgrimage up north which is to follow the World- 
Conference. In 1652, Friends emerged as the great revivalist movement 
of the England of the Commonwealth. By selecting that year for their 
tercentenary, Friends hope to see: something like Primitive Quakerism 
revived. 

The parallel between 1652 and 1052 is no forced one. The Civil 
War in England was over, with Cromwell’s victory at Worcester in 1651. 
The disastrous Thirty Years’ War had ended in a peace of exhaustion in 
1648, Both England and the Continent were tired of war, and might 
be ready to listen to a gospel of peace. Today the primary need is to 
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bind up the wounds of war and there is a widespread longing for peace. 
If Friends had a word from the Lord, as George Fox believed he had, 
might they not lead a revivalist movement in 1952 as effective and far- 
reaching as Fox’s own mission in 1652? 

Is there a people waiting to be gathered today? According to T. S. 
Eliot, the British people is in a state of unstable equilibrium, no longer 
positively Christian, but not definitely committed to any other faith for 
living. This estimate seems to be confirmed by the mass-observation 
enquiry, Puzzled People, which discovered a vacuum left by the decay 
of religious conviction. But in spite of indifference towards organised 
Christianity, there is a need for religion which is deeply felt. Mr. | 
Ferdynand Zweig records his impression of the outlook of the British 
worker in these terms: “My impression is that the only religious revival 
which could attract the worker would have to make a greater appeal to 
reason without any very definite theological creed, and with an emphasis 
on good works.” If this fairly represents the state of mind of the British 
public, Friends might expect to find a sympathetic hearing, for they have 
always put Christian practice before dogma and orthodoxy, and they have 
always been shy of very definite theological creeds. Yet it cannot be said 
that Quakerism today makes a wide popular appeal. 

G. M. Trevelyan raised the question which will occupy the attention 
of the Friends’ World Conference, when he said, ‘‘In the seventeenth 
century the Quakers were the red-hot revivalist sect. What has happened 
to them?” ‘The first task of the Conference will be an exercise in self- 
examination. What has happened to Friends, that they have failed to 
publish Truth with the enthusiastic conviction which characterised the 
mission of Fox in 1652? Do Friends no longer appreciate the gospel 
as the first Friends understood it? Is the original message of Quakerism 
no longer relevant to the needs of today? Have the conditions so changed 
that a simple revival of primitive Quakerism would be ineffective even if 
it were possible? 

The theme proposed for the Conference is “The Vocation of Friends 
in the Modern World,” and the first questions set down for discussion 
are concerned with the state of the Society and with the nature of its faith 
and service. The life of the Meetings for Worship, the forms of mis- 
sionary activity, and the needs of religious education both for children 
and adults next call for careful examination. Friends will have to consider 
‘whether the forms of.worship and service in which their faith is tra- 
ditionally expressed are too narrowly conceived and require supplementing, 
if not re-casting. The first Friends could assume a knowledge of the 
Bible and an interest in it such as no longer exist today. Fox could 
deprecate the tendency in both Anglican and Puritan to overrate notions 
in religious faith, to exaggerate the traditional and outward elements in 
religious life and thought, and he could insist that religion must precede 
theology, that spiritual apprehension is morally conditioned, and that 
the discovery of Christ within frees the believer from dependence on 
external aids. But today Friends are constrained to recognise the basic 
importance of formal instruction regarding the facts on which our religious 
life is built. “The oft-repeated statement that ‘religion is caught, not 
taught’ misses a vital point. Religion is unlikely to be ‘caught’ unless 
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as much as possible has been taught about religion; its bases, principles, 
and influence on the lives of its followers.” Before Friends discover 
the message they ought to deliver today and before they are ready to 
deliver it, they realise that they will need to do much re-thinking of their 
message and re-education of themselves. 

Friends have to relate their message and their service to the modern 
world. The holding of a World Conference is in itself a recognition of 
this obligation. The Conference at Oxford will be the third in the series, 
the first having been held in London in. 1920, and the second inthe 
neighbourhood of Philadelphia in 1937. Up till now, Quakerism has had 
its main strength in the U.S.A. and in England, and Ireland. The great 
majority of Friends still belong to America and England. Half the goo 
delegates to Oxford will come from the U.S.A., and if representation had 
corresponded strictly to numbers, at least 600 places would have been. 
allotted to Americans. But the first World Conference revealed. the 
necessity of Quakerism becoming world-wide in its interests and organis- 
ation, while the second of the series, at which the young but vigorous little 
groups in Europe, Africa and Asia were represented, indicated that’ 
Quakerism was already becoming a world-wide movement. Since the 
first World War all the Churches have felt the necessity of making more 
effective their international links. The first Friends’ World Conference 
corresponded to Lambeth, 1920., . . ‘ 

The characteristics of the modern world which Friends must take 
into account in seeking their vocation are the intensification of international 
unrest and conflict, and the growth of the movement towards Christian 
reunion. Friends, like. other Christians, are well aware that an age of 
revolution presents special challenges and imposes new duties. The 
legitimate aspirations of the peoples of Asia and Africa demand sympathy, 
though they may be expressed in impatient and extravagant ways. Race- 
, conflicts tend to assume menacing proportions, and the tension hetween | 
East and West is a constant source of disquietude. Friends hope they 
may be able to have some share in the ministry of reconciliation which 
seeks a peaceful solution of all the problems involved, in the spirit of 
goodwill. Both the experience of American Friends in improving the 
relations of Negro and White in the U.S.A. and the fact that in Kenya 
there is an African Yearly Meeting with as large a membership as the London 
Yearly Meeting, suggests that Friends may exert'a wholesome healing 
influence on race-relations. The fact that even the Kremlin, however 
contemptuous of bourgeois pacifism, cannot suspect Friends of being 
war-mongers made possible the Friends’ Mission to Moscow, which was 
calculated to keep open lines of communication if it did nothing else. 
But in this connection it may be that the vocation of Friends is to be 
discharged by them as friends of truth rather than as apostles of peace. 
To maintain sobriety of judgment in the midstzof passion, bordering on 
hysteria, to maintain fidelity to fact and principle among the floods of 
prejudice and misleading propaganda, may be Friends’ best service. 

It must.be remembered that, though their influence may be out of 
proportion to their numbers, the Society of Friends is a very small part 
of the community of Christians. Their numbers will- hardly exceed 
200,000 at the most, and they are most effective when they can enlist 
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the support of their fellow-Christians, as they have done in their relief- 
services during and after the wars. In ary case, at the present time 
Friends cannot stand aside from the movement which is drawing their 
fellow-Christians into a world-wide Fellowship. Friends cannot regard 
themselves as the only true Church and all other Christian bodies as in 
the apostasy—a view which some Friends took in the first flush of their 
discovery of the inward light. Much that the early Friends fought for 
has been better understood and accepted by vast numbers of Christians 
today. On the other hand, the limitations of Quakerism are now more 
obvious. It may be that the Friends’ way of worship should appeal to 
all men, but in fact it does not, and, perhaps it is not to be expected that 
their way of worship, splendid as it is at its best, should be accepted as 
the only legitimate way of worship. For maintaining their Christian 
witness and Christian practice, Friends have much to gain from closer 
association with their fellow-Christians. And the wider ecumenical 
movement has much to gain from the interest and support of Friends. 
Apart from the testimony of the Society to peace and to the spiritual 
` equality of the sexes—both vital elements in Quaker Christianity—the 
Friends’ ideal and practice of spiritual democracy is the only adequate 
basis and technique for Christian co-operation. 

An anonymous German contributor to the Oxford Life and Work 
Conference in 1937 said that the meaning of the present crisis is that 
God now wills that the living Church should arise. Friends may not 
blur or lightly surrender anything distinctive in their understanding of 
essential Christianity, but if they ignore or cold-shoulder their fellow- 
Christians and seek to stand alone, they will assuredly miss their vocation 
in the modern world. Friends and the Ecumenical Movement is one of 
the most important topics which will come before the Oxford Conference. 

HERBERT G. Woop. 


CATHERINE THE GREAT AND HER 
FAVOURITES: I 


PICTURE of. Catherine the Great without her lovers would be 
as untrue to life as that of Louis XIV and Louis XV without their 
mistresses. The third female ruler of Russia merely followed the 
evil ways of the Empresses Anne and Elizabeth, the former dominated by 
Biron, a boorish Courlander, the latter in bondage successively to the 
Ukranian shepherd-boy Razumovsky and Ivan Schuvaloff. But her 
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reign was longer, and the number of her favourites far greater than any 
of her predecessors or successors on the throne of the Romanoffs. George 
Soloveytchik, the latest of Potemkin’s biographers, lists twenty-one. 
More than half of them were little more than shadows, playing a very ~ 
minor part in the drama, pretty toys of the masterful woman who drew 
them from obscurity and threw them aside when she had had enough. 
Three, on the other hand, helped to make history, and one of them filled 
Europe with his fame. Some were chosen by herself, others pushed 
forward for her inspection. As soon as one was selected, speculation as 
to his successor began. There was keen competition, for the winner 
was greeted with a beau geste of 109,000 roubles, received jewels and 
emoluments during his term of office, and was presented with landed 
property when he finished the course. In almost every case the parting 
occurred without scenes or tears, and occasionally a discarded lover 
reappeared at court. 5 f ” 

Though eager for a good press throughout Europe both for herself 
and her adopted country, Catherine was never known to blush for her | 
private life. The moral standard of her contemporaries was so low that 
few could throw stones, and Maria Theresa was the only ruler who - 
frowned on the sins of the flesh. In the early years there was an interval 
between the removal of one favourite and the rise of another, but before 
long the transition was arranged in advance. That the apartments 
immediately under those of the Empress and connected by a private 
staircase would remain untenanted was as unimaginable as that there 
should be an interregnum at the Foreign Office, the Treasury, or the 
Ministry of War. A technique of initiation was worked out, the prospec- 
tive’ favourite being duly examined by her Scottish doctor, Rogerson, 
and then tested by her principal lady-in-waiting, Countess Bruce. 
Throughout the reign the reports of the British, French, Prussian and 
Austrian ambassadors are filled with the fortunes of the paramours, most 
of them: young officers selected for their good looks; for all of them, 
whether puppets or personalities, occupied a conspicuous position on 
the stage. | : 

That Catherine was oversexed was known to all the world, but it would 
be doing her injustice to attribute her conduct to sensuality alone. Like 
other women, she longed to love and to be loved. That she was mated 
to a repulsive buffoon was not her fault, and the emotional vacuum cried 
aloud to be filled. Had a loving husband been provided for her, she 
explains in her Memoirs, she would have been a faithful wife, for she had 
no natural bent for debauchery. She vetoed unrefined conversation, and 
when Ségur, the French Ambassador, embarked on a risky story, he was 
put in his place. To read her letters to Potemkin is to realise that this 
brilliant woman craved, not for physical satisfaction alone, but for loving 
comradeship in her lofty station. Part of the fascination of the study of 
her complex character lies in the combination of a brain as coolly calcu- 
lating as that of Frederick the Great with a tender heart. Several lovers 
were also friends, and one of them remained a friend for life. 

The first four date from the bleak years of apprenticeship, and the first 
two left no deep furrows in her heart. Soltikoff, described by the French 
Ambassador as an ignoramus without taste or merit, quickly tired of his 
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easy conquest and left the country. Stanislas Poniatowski, who possessed 
elegance, charm and intelligence, with the polish of Parisian salons upon 
him, was recalled to Poland and in due course rewarded: by his patron 
with a crown. When they met again thirty years later during Catherine’s 
celebrated journey to the South, they had little to say to each other, for 
she had partitioned his beloved country and was about to hack off another 
slice. The third lover, Elughine, is a mere shadow. The fourth, 
Gregory Orlov, ranks as the first Favourite en titre. Their son, Bobrinsky, 
was born on the eve of the palace revolution of 1762, which was organised 
by him and his four gigantic brothers, one of them, Alexis, taking an 
active part in the butchery. Catherine’s responsibility for the murder of 
her husband was of the same degree as that of her-grandson Alexander 
for the death of his father Paul. Neither gave the order, but there was 
no need. Both were aware that the mere deposition and imprisonment 
of a ruler was a dangerous game. Since her life was notoriously in peril 
so long as Peter was alive, the murderers rightly counted on her approval. 

For the next ten years the Orlovs stood in the centre of the brilliant 
` throng surrounding the Semiramis of the North. Her affection for 
Gregory was not in doubt, and she described him to Frau Bielke as 
without exaggeration the handsomest man of his time. Yet there was 
very little in him, as Catherine, an Intellectual to her finger-tips, became 
increasingly aware. Moreover, was not there also a certain element of 
fear? What these lawless brothers had done to Peter II might not they 
do again? A year after the murder there was talk of a marriage, but the 
project was scotched by the courageous intervention of Panin, the only 
member of her entourage who never flattered her. Mme. Orlov, bluntly 
declared the Foreign Minister, could never be Empress of Russia. More- 
over, the promotion of the Favourite might conceivably be followed by 
the substitution of Bobrinsky for the Grand Duke Paul. Orlov accepted 
the rebuff, and Catherine, who was never vindictive, may have been 
secretly relieved. The favour of the Orlovs remained undiminished. 
When Gregory offered to fight the plague in Moscow and was selected to 
negotiate peace with the Turks, he received new rewards, but his triumphs 
had gone to his head.” “He lacks nothing but the title of Emperor,” 
reported the French Chargé. “His want of consideration with the - 
Empress strikes everyone, and the Russians recall nothing like it since 
the foundation of the monarchy. Scorning etiquette, he takes liberties 
with his sovereign in public which in polished society no self-respecting 
mistress permits to her lover.” While she always confined herself to her 
amant en titre, he had other mistresses to entertain. ‘The long spell was 
broken, and with the encouragement of Panin, the leader of the anti- 
Orlov party, she decided to act. 

No sooner had the Favourite left for the South in 1772 than Wassiltchi- 
koff, a harmless young protégé of Panin, was installed in the coveted 
suite. Amazed and angered by the news, Gregory hurried home, but 
he was met on the outskirts of the capital by an order to proceed to 
Gatchina, the palace she had built for him, there to await instructions, on 
the pretext that travellers from the South required a period of quarantine. 
Since the reaction of the formidable brothers was unpredictable, the locks 
on the palace doors were changed, and trustworthy troops were held in 
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readiness to deal with an attempted coup. The fallen demigod was 
dismissed from all his posts and a request for an interview was ignored. 
A rumour spread that he was among the guests at a court ball, and the 
hostess fled for safety to Panin’s apartments. When he was commanded 
to return the diamond medallion with the portrait she had given him to 
wear on his heart, he restored the diamonds but kept the portrait. To 
the order to travel abroad for his health he replied that he had never 
felt better. She tried to placate him by announcing that at her request 
the Emperor had made him a Prince of the Holy Roman Empire. Her 
anxiety was exaggerated, for Gregory had no intention: of risking his life 
` for the second time. After a brief interval he reappeared at court as if 
nothing had happened, and he treated his colourless successor with . 
civility. Though some observers wondered whether he might not regain 
his position, there was as little question of reinstatement as of disgrace. 
Catherine never recalled a fallen favourite. On the other hand, when 
Potemkin at a later date tried to make trouble, he was gently but firmly 
reproved. “There is only one thing I beg you not to do, namely, not 
to try to injure Prince Orlov with me. I should regard it as great in- 
gratitude on your part, for there is no one who praises or likes you more 
than he. If he has failings it is not for you or me to criticise. He and 
his brother are great friends of mine, and I will never abandon them.” 
Gregory died many years before his Sovereign, and Alexis, the more 
ambitious and gifted of the brothers, retained his post as Grand Admiral 
and remained in favour to the end of her life. She had played her 
cards with consummate dexterity, breaking the Orlov yoke without 
bloodshed and without creating unappeasable resentments. f 

Wassiltchikoff was the first of the lovers who held no place in the ruler’s 
heart, and no one knew better that he was only a stop-gap while she was 
looking round. “Je ne suis qu’une fille entretenue,” he confessed, and 
he was as réady to go as he had been to come. From the start he bored 
his patron, who described him as cet imbécile. When she could bear him 
no longer she paid him off and never desired to see his face again. “An 
excellent but very boring citizen,” was her concise verdict. ‘Tell Panin,” 
she wrote to Potemkin, “that he must send him away somewhere for 
a cure. He is a nuisance, and besides, he complains of pains in the 
chest. After the cure we will send him to some place as Ambassador. 
He is a bore. I burned my fingers and I shall never do it again.” In the 
long line of lovers none meant less to her than this spectral figure sand- 
wiched in between two full-blooded personalities. 

The Prince de Ligne, who knew everyone of note in Continental Europe, 
pronounced Potemkin the most extraordinary man he had ever met. 
His father, a poor colonel, died when the boy was seven, and his mother 
played little part in his career. A good linguist and a classical scholar, 
he loved history, literature, music, and, above all, theology. He distin- 
guished himself at the newly-founded University of Moscow, and his 
choice seemed to lie between the Church and the Army. He chose the 
latter and was soon a member of the Orlov circle, sharing their evil ways 
with women, gambling, and drink. The first contact with the Empress 
was made on the hectic day when Peter was dethroned, and the name of 
“Quartermaster Potemkin” was on the list for rewards for services on 
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that occasion. He received military promotion and ten thousand roubles, 
followed at the Coronation by a silver table-set and a grant of land with 
400 “souls” in the neighbourhood of Moscow. After a mission to 
Stockholm to announce the accession of Catherine, he was Groom-in- 
. Waiting at the age of twenty-three. Learning that he was a clever mimic, 
the Empress asked how it was done, and he proceeded to imitate her 
German accent with a realism which made her laugh. Henceforth he 
was a welcome guest in the intimate circle where formality was banned, 
and music, recitations, and games were the order of the day. He was 
fascinated by the gay and witty hostess, and his intellectual interests 
attracted a woman who hated to be bored. His rapid rise to favour 
annoyed the Orlovs. Angry words were exchanged, and it was rumoured 
that the loss of an eye at this period was the result of a scuffle. Court 
life, they told him, was spoiling him, and he should return to the army. 
They had miscalculated their tactics, for when he tactfully withdrew to 
something of a hermit’s life and the study of theology, the Empress made 
public and frequent inquiries about his health. Only when he was gone 
did she realise how much he wes missed. 

Though no longer appearing at court, Potemkin was not forgotten. In 
1763 he was appointed Assistant to the Chief Procurator of the Holy 
Synod, and the Empress drew up his instructions. He also received ' 
military promotion, and in 1767 he was transferred to Moscow as com- 
mander of a regiment. He took part in the Commission for Legislative 
Reform as Trustee or Protector of the ‘Racial Minorities, and member of 
the Civil and Religious Committee. He loved to discuss theological 
dogmas, and, like Akbar, invited spokesmen of various creeds and sects 
to argue their case in his presence. Entering every church he passed, 
he lit a candle to his patron Saint Gregory, or Saint Catherine. Volun- 
teering in 1769 for the Turkish war, he served as aide to Rumiantsov, and 
fought bravely in the cavalry. He was promoted major-general and 
Commander-in-Chief. Rumiantsov praised him in his reports to the 
Empress, who allowed him to write personal letters. Soon she replied, 
and a regular correspondence ensued. The turning-point in his fortunes 
occurred when a letter of December 4, 1773, reached him in the South. 
“Mr. Lieutenant-General and Chevalier. You are probably so busy 
watching Silistria that you have no time to read letters. Though I do 
not know if your bombardment was successful, I am sure that all you are 
doing is due to your devotion to myself and the beloved fatherland. But 
since I am most anxious to preserve zealous, courageous, intelligent and 
skilful people, I beg you not to expose yourself to danger. After reading 
this letter you will perhaps ask why it was written. I reply, in order 
that you should have the confirmation of my ideas about you, for I am 
always your most well-wishing Catherine.” ` Realising that his hour was 
at hand, he hurried home to enjoy his luck. 

On reaching the capital at the age of thirty-threé, Potemkin found the 
ball at his feet. Meeting Gregory Orlov on the staircase of the palace, 
he inquired: “Any news?” ‘‘Only that you are going up and I am coming 
down,” was the reply. The Empress had made up her mind, but she 
had to feel her way, and for the moment Wassiltchikov remained in his 
official suite. When the impatient lover, resenting the delay, avoided the 
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court, she inquired as to the reason. Love-sickness, was the adroit reply, 
and he thought of entering a monastery. Though she explained that 
Wassiltchikov would soon disappear, he entered a monastery, where 
visitors found him in alternate moods of melancholy and exaltation. Were 
the lovers playing a pre-arranged game, or was he not entirely convinced 
that his hour had struck? We cannot be sure. Once again Panin inter- 
vened. The impending appointment, he warned the sovereign, would not 
be approved at home or abroad, and she would soon experience his pride 
and eccentricities. The protest was unavailing. Potemkin, she réplied, 
was too able to be buried alive in a monastery, and she despatched Countess 
Bruce to convey the promise of “the greatest favours” if he returned to 
court. ‘The envoy found him in a monk’s garb, prostrate before an ikon 
of St. Catherine. The moment had arrived to throw off the mask, and 
he joyfully accepted the appointment of Adjutant-General, the customary 
euphemism for a newly-appointed Favourite. 

, Gregory Potemkin was the only performer on the Russian stage of the 
same calibre as the Empress, and he would have made his mark whenever 
and wherever he had been born. They had much in common. Both 
were Intellectuals, both combined wide vision with executive ability; both 
were hard workers. The latest Favourite occupied a political position 
radically different from thé rest. Zubov she was to love with no less 
fervour, but Potemkin alone helped her to carry the burdens of state. 
Though he was only the amant en titre for two years, they remained devoted 
friends till his death. For the first and last time she found the partner 
of her dreams. What he meant to her we can read in the love letters 
which have survived. Two such temperamental egoists could hardly 
have expected unbroken harmony to prevail, but despite frequent quarrels 
it was the most memorable experience of her life. 

The Empress was as happy as a child with a new toy. “What a mar- 
vellous head he has got,” she reported to Grimm. “He has done more 
than anyone to end the Turkish war, and is as amusing as the Devil.” 
Though herself unmusical, she admired his singing, and liked to hear 
him recite his own verses. For the first and last time she thought of a 
Favourite as an equal, and never. for a moment did he consider himself 
an inferior. Though himself indiscriminate in his amours, he rebuked 
her for having had any lover but himself. His estimate of fifteen, she 
replied, was incorrect: there had only been five. “If in my youth I had 
been allotted a husband I could love I would have remained eternally 
faithful to him. The trouble is simply that my heart cannot be content 
even for an hour without love.” For the next two years ecstatic happiness 
alternated with stormy scenes and sulks. She was gay by nature, he 
moody, suspicious, and often depressed. She was a systematic worker; 
he had bouts of volcanic energy followed by phases of apathy. He loved 
and admired her, but she was less to him than he to her. The greatness 
of Russia, to be achieved through their joint efforts, was their inspiration. 
There seemed no limit to his favour, for he was consulted about every- 
thing. ‘Such power naturally provoked jealousy, but he had no need to 
worry, for he was anchored in her heart. The Orlovs, especially Alexis, 
naturally resented their fall from power. Panin disapproved the whole 
system of: Favouritism, but Potemkin partially disarmed his hostility by 
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non-interference in foreign policy except in regard to the Turks. His 
most pressing task was to strengthen the army, for, though the first 
Turkish war was over, peace was recognised on both sides merely as a 
truce. Offices, titles, ‘priceless jewels, grants of land, and money were 
showered upon him. He was congenitally incapable of living within his 
means, however ample they might be, but his debts were always paid. 
Not content with lavishing every distinction on her adored partner, the 
Empress sought foreign decorations to add to his glory. She secured 
for him the coveted title of Prince of the Holy Roman Empire from 
Joseph II, who needed her co-operation in his Turkish schemes, the Black 
Eagle from Frederick the Great, and the Order of the White Eagle from 
King Stanislas; but her request for the Order of the Garter was declined 
by George III. He was both the enfant gaté and the enfant terrible of the 
Russian Empire. 

Since the failure of the project of a union with Orlov, the Sovereign 
had abandoned all thought of a public ceremony, but a secret marriage 
was another matter. She was not quite so volatile as the list of her lovers 
suggests. Soltikoff and Poniatowski had left Russia. Orlov, she ex- 
plained, would have retained her affection for life had he not tired of her 
and she had been willing to marry him. Now she wished for nothing 
better than to enjoy the happy partnership with Potemkin for the rest 
of her life. That he, like Orlov, desired to fortify his position by a legal 
tie was natural, and her devoted love could refuse him nothing in her gift.’ 
According to Professor Barskov they were married at the close of 1774 
in the church of St. Samson on the outskirts of the capital, she being 
accompanied by a single lady-in-waiting, he by a nephew and a chamber- 
lain. As in the case of Lovis XIV and Mme. de Maintenon, no written 
record has survived. 

-The strongest evidence for a marriage is to be found in no less than 
twenty-three of the love letters written during the two years of their 
closest intimacy, in which she addresses him as “dear husband,” “my 
beloved husband,” and describes herself as “your wife.” ‘Was she 
attached to you two years ago by holy ties?” she asked in the course of 
one of their periodical wrangles. “Mon bijou,” “mon ange,” “mon âme 
précieuse,” “mon pigeon,” “mon faisan d’or,” “ma soeur âme,” “mon 
petit père,” which constantiy occur in her billets-doux, may have been 
lavished on one or two of her other lovers. None of them, so far as our 
evidence goes, was addressed as “mon cher époux et ami,” “mon mari. 
chéri,”’ and to no one else did she announce herself as ‘‘your wife.” 

Catherine’s 357 surviving love-letters to Potemkin during the years 
1774-6 are partly in Russian, partly in French. Since they are undated, 
they have been printed in the order in which they were found, and she 
- believed that he carried them in his pocket. ‘Though living under the 
same roof, she often felt the need of expressing her emotions in a little 
note before she got up, and sometimes two or three times a day. Her 
pet names reveal an unexpected tenderness, and here alone can we peer 
into the depths of her heart. 

G. P. Goocu. 


To be Continued. 


THE WHITE HOUSE, 1792-1952 


HEN, four years ago, the Government of the United States. 
W determined to undertake an extensive reconstruction of No. 1600 
Pennsylvania Avenue, Washington, D.C., that simple but 
dignified mansion known to the world as the White House, it demonstrated 
beyond question that at times the American reverence for tradition is 
every bit as strong as the British. For although it ‘was realised that it 
would have been much cheaper and quicker to pull the whole structure 
down and start afresh, ;Congress decided that to save the outer shell of 
a building which had played so large a part in American history would . 
be a justifiable concession to national sentiment, even at the enormous 
cost of 7,000,000 dollars. At all events, the renovations were put in hand 
only-just in time. If action had not been taken, there is little doubt that 
sooner or later the White House, or parts of it, would have collapsed, 
possibly burying a President and other distinguished persons beneath 
the rubble. Yet in spite of the fact that it had been suspected for years 
that the house was in such a state of disrepair as to render it unsafe, it 
was not apparently until November, 1948, that an alarming occurrence 
at a Presidential reception convinced the authorities of the seriousness of 
the situation. Mr. Truman, it appears, was chatting in the Blue Room 
with a group of officials when a strange tinkling sound was heard from 
above. Looking up, the assembly saw that the massive central chandelier 
was swaying violently, its glass pendants clanging together. Mr. Truman 
wisely took the hint. Next day he arranged for the building to be 
thoroughly surveyed by the Institute of Architects and the Society of 
Civil Engineers; but before their report was received there came other, 
and more unmistakable, signs that all was not well with the White House. 
For example, Mr. Truman’s bath-tub, which was over the Red Room, 
fell partly through the floor, a circumstance which prompted the President 
to enquire of Mrs. Truman what she would have done if it had descended, 
with him in it, while she was in conference with the Daughters of the 
American Revolution there. Then, a few days later, the legs of Miss 
Truman’s piano came through the ceiling of the State Dining Room. It 
is hardly to be wondered at, therefore; that when the surveyors completed 
their task, they reported that the White House could not hope to survive 
even the mildest of earth tremors, and recommended that the President, 
his family and staff be immediately removed to a safer place while repairs 
were carried out. 

The transformation which the house has since undérgone has been. a 
remarkable one. It had originally been built with an outer wall of 
sandstone and,an inner wall of brick, but as the workmen stripping the 
plaster found gaps of three to five inches between the inner and outer 
walls, it became obvious that the only practical solution was to sweep 
the whole of the interior away. Thus, of the old White House only the 
outer sandstone shell remains, and the full weight of the new steel and 
concrete interior is carried by 120 independent piers resting on a gravel 
foundation 25 feet below the.original clay. And although the general 
appearance of the main state rooms, most of which have always been 
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known by their colours, is much the same, some of the more bizarre 
manifestations of the furnishing tastes of previous occupants have been 
ruthlessly expunged. The lamentable condition of the White House 
should have surprised nobody who had any knowledge of the history of 
the building. The trouble was, indeed, inherent in its original construc- 
tion. The mansion which, in the words of George Washington, was to 
have “the sumptuousness of a palace, the convenience of a house, and 
the agreeableness of a courtry seat,” was built without proper foundations 
and its bearing walls rested on soft clay from the beginning. But it 
would be unfair to lay the whole of the blame on James Hoban, the 
Irishman from South Carolina, who designed the White House— 
ingeniously combining, it is said, his recollections of the Duke of Leinster’s 
palace-near Dublin with some plans abstracted from A Book of Archi- 
tecture by James Gibbs, who built.St. Martin-in-the-Fields—or on the 
builders. The main responsibility can as legitimately be placed on the 
shoulders of successive Presidents, or, more probably, of their wives, 
who during the last century and a half made alterations without regard 
to the most elementary principles of engineering. For example, new 
doors were cut in walls that were already supporting more than they 
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should; and walls and beams were still further weakened when, at various ° 


times, the introduction of piped water, gas, electricity, and other blessings 
of civilisation made it necessary to bore thousands of holes through them. 
Thus, from the moment in 1800, eight years after building commenced, 
when John Adams, the first President to take up residence, arrived to 
find that the entrance had not been built, and that he was expected to 
walk a plank balanced across a manhole to reach the six rooms that were 
then habitable, the White Eouse, inside and out, has seldom been out of 
trouble. Indeed, Mrs. Adams, who constantly bewailed her inability 
to keep the place warm, stayed only until her husband’s first New Year 
reception, after which she took the stage coach back to her mother in 
Massachusetts. The first flaws in the structure were discovered during 
the term of office of Adams’ successor, Thomas Jefferson. The roof, 
which was found to be so heavy as to have forced out the back and front 
walls, had to be replaced by a lighter one, but from all accounts the job 
was not too expertly done. Then, in 1814, during the Presidency of 
James Madison, there occurred an act that was scarcely calculated to 
improve either the stability of the house or its appearance—its burning 
by the British. Yet even this unfortunate affair was received with 
satisfaction in some quarters, a Washington newspaper of the day affirming 
that “the destruction of the President’s house cannot be said to be a great 
loss in one point of view, as we hope it will put an end to drawing rooms 
and levees, the resort of the idle and the encourager of spies and traitors.” 
This was a dig at Dolly Madison, the President’s wife, whose predilection 
for formal entertaining had led to her being mockingly referred to (behind 
her back) as “her majesty.” ‘The house was, however, rebuilt in time for 
President Monroe’s New Year reception of 1818, the walls being painted 
white to hide the marks of the fire—hence the name, the White House. 
The Monroes made vast changes inside, bringing in much flamboyant 
furniture which they subsequently sold to the Government for 9,000 
dollars. . They also added the familiar north and south porticoes, so that 
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by the time Andrew Jackson, that extraordinary character who, as he 
lay dying, confessed that his greatest regret: was that he had not hanged 
his Vice-President, moved in, the house had assumed the appearance it 
has today. Under Jackson the White House was pretty well open to all, 
' so much so that his receptions were scornfully called the Noah’s Ark. 
In those days it was a frequent custom to present the: President with a 
giant cheese, and when, about 1830, the State of Pennsylvania sent Jackson 
a chéese weighing 1,400 lbs., the interior of the White House was seriously 
damaged by a mob which, in its determination to secure pieces of the 
cheese, forced its way in even through the. windows. Nevertheless, 
Jackson spent much money on the house itself, furnishing for thé first 
time the ballroom in which, thirty years before, Abigail Adams had hung 
the Presidential washing. Yet by the time his successor, Martin Van 
Buren, assumed office, the interior had become so dilapidated that Mrs. 
Van Buren insisted on the walls, floors and coverings being cleaned, and 
the broken china and glassware replaced. This, together with the gold 
plate he introduced, cost 60,000 dollars, thereby so upsetting the domestic 
economy of the mansion that the next four Presidents could scarcely 
make ends meet. Thus, -when Fillmore became President in 1850, the 
house was once more in a shabby condition, his wife regarding it with 
such distaste that she suggested the place should be sold and she and the 
President permitted to live in:comfort where they pleased. But: the 
suggestion was coldly received. The White House remained an official 
residence, and that during the succeeding decade it recovered something 
of its intended magnificence is indicated by. the fact that Anthony Trollope 
described it as “a handsome mansion -fitted for the Chief Officer o a 
great Republic.” 

When Trollope visited, Washington, the President was Abraham Lin- 
coln, a man who was too busy making history to bother overmuch about 
the. appearance of the executive mansion. Congress, he once charac- 
teristically remarked, should not be asked for “‘flubdubs” for the White 
House when the soldiers were often without blankets or boots. The 
Grants went to the opposite extreme. For not only were they in the 
habit of spending large sums of money on state dinners, one of which, 
in honour of a visiting British royalty, cost no less than 1,500 dollars, 
but they also replaced the Monroes’ furniture with Victorian stuff that: 
was, at the time, greatly admired. But in 1873 Grant was informed that 

“many of the floor and roof timbers are in a state of decay . .. hardly a 
ceiling has not cracked . . . one large ceiling fell last year.” Faced with 
this disconcerting news, ‘the General set about rebuilding the interior, 
but once again the alterations were carried out in so haphazard a manner 
that the stability of the structure was in no way improved. And the 
bar that he introduced at this time was removed by the wife of his suc- 
cessor, Rutherford B. Hayes, whose well-known antipathy to strong 
drink had earned her the nickname of “Lemonade Lucy.” Nevertheless, 
the Grants’ furniture found little favour in the sight of Chester Arthur, 
the aristocratic New Yorker who became President in 1881. He refused 
to take over the house until it was thoroughly cleaned, and then scandalised 
- ‘certain influential circles by having twenty-four wagonloads of what he 
' called “junk” taken out and auctioned. Arthur introduced the first 
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bathrooms and a lift, but the forest of imitation marble columns he 
installed in the East Room may well have been responsible for the fact 
that shortly after Theodore Roosevelt became President in 1901 the floor 
of this room showed obvious signs of sagging. To correct this, and to 
carry out other improvements, which included the introduction of electric 
light and the removal of the “acres of oilcloth patterns” that, in the 
opinion of his daughter, disfigured the ceilings, Roosevelt received a 
Congress appropriation of 500,000 dollars. The President was so proud 
of his electric lighting system that he invited a number of people to dinner 
to admire the new mode of illumination. Unfortunately, the evening 
was not a success, most of the meal being eaten in semi-darkness. The 
electric cables had not all been fitted, and Roosevelt’s two sons had made 
the happy discovery that by continually riding up and down in the lift 
they could dim all the lights in the house. 

Twenty years later President Coolidge was warned that the roof might 
come down on his head, and although he drily remarked that “there are 
plenty of others who would be willing to take the risk if I will not,” he 
did allow another roof to be put on the building. But the fundamental 
problem remained. As the Washington correspondent of The Times 
recently pointed out: “Only providence and the strange ability of rubble, 
sawdust and partition walls to carry unbelievable burdens . . . averted 
disaster.” ‘Today, thanks to the employment of the latest and most 
efficient methods of building and engineering, disaster has been averted, 
and, given freedom from war and the atomic bomb, the White House 
may be presumed to be safe for decades to come. And although, with 
its air-conditioning system which can be regulated from every room, its 
self-operated lifts, its running iced-water in all bedrooms, it is, so far as 
its interior appointments are concerned, as different from the White 
House of a hundred and ñfty years ago as it could possibly be, it will 
doubtless continue to inspire in American hearts an affection comparable 
to that which we in Britain feel for Buckingham Palace. 

ROBERT WOODALL. 


CELEBRITIES I HAVE MET 


MET Hitler as far beck as 1923 in Munich. Germany was down 
and out. The mark was valueless. Civil servants received next to 
nothing. ‘Teachers were selling objects of domestic use in exchange 

for bread. Workmen were out of work. ‘The farmer alone had something 
to barter with. The remnants of the army had neither work nor pensions 
and were treated with contempt. Communism was rampant. Morals 
went to pieces. From this background Hitler emerged. I was present 
at his first “torch” procession at the Circus Krone. A mixed crowd of 
civil servants, soldiers, workmen, women with babies sucking milk from 
their emaciated breasts, farmers, and town-dwellers, all were there, all 
eager for some hope, some new panacea, while Hitler raged, driving home 
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his promises, and’ finding scapegoats for all evils. Next day I went to 
see him in an empty room with two broken chairs and Hess, like a faithful 
dog, at his side. He expounded to me his fallacies enthusiastically and 
with burning delirious eyes. I came out with a feeling that here was a ' 
, great danger. I wired a long article to the New York World, concluding 
that Germany was at the end of her tether and might follow this maniac. 
I received a prompt reply from my editor: “You are mad to think such 
a madman can come to power.’ 

My next meeting took place in 1934 and the last in 1937, the latter 
at the Nuremberg party meeting, whither we foreign correspondents 
were invited as guests. Late at night in the Deutscher Hof the Führer . 
greeted me in his study and talked for over an ‘hour. He was full of 
complaints that the'world did not understand ‘his good intentions, since 
he was the saviour of the world from Bolshevism.. „He poured out his 
rigmaroles against the Jews and their “world conspiracy.” Finally he 
asked me: “Who rules England?” I replied: “A free vote in a free 
Parliament.” He smiled at me as if wishing to say “You are a nice chap, 
but you do not understand the forces that count.” Then-he said that 
three dukes ruled England behind the scenes: the Duke of:Hamilton, the 
Duke of Westminster, and another duke whose name I had never heard. 
Parliament he regarded as mere window-dressing, which explains why 
Hess was sent to England to make arrangements on the eve of the Soviet 
war. The totalitarian leaders lived in complete isolation, repeating lies 
till finally they believed in them. Hitler spoke with contempt of the 
bourgeoisie in Germany and elsewhere, but he also feared them. He 
told me that the most dangerous organisations in the world were the 
Rotary Clubs. 

Lenin I saw for the first time in Switzerland after the first revolution 
of 1905 miscarried. He was small and square, with a disproportionately 
large skull, piercing slit eyes and prominent cheek-bones. I remarked 
that his skull was purely Mongolian. He answered: “I am proud of my 
Mongolian blood; an ancestor married a daughter of a Tartar Khan in 
the Middle Ages. We come from the upper stretches of the Volga, then 
the stronghold of the Tartar conquerors.” It was no coincidence that ` 
his first move when he came to power was to transfer the capital from 
St. Petersburg, called by its founder the “window on Europe,” back to ` 
Moscow, purely Asiatic in spirit, tradition and outward forms. It was 
also no coincidence that the Five Year Plans of Lenin and Stalin took 
as a foundation not European Russia, but beyond the Urals, nearer to 
the heart of Asia. He told me that the Iron Curtain must be enforced 
to the limit, because he did not want “the poisonous West European 
bourgeois ideals” to penetrate into his realm. Until 100 per cent. of 
that empire became Communist complete isolation must prevail. * Com- 
munism and its derivative, Collectivism, must become not only a creed 
but also an actual programme to be carried out in one or two generations. 
He added: “I will use the present generation as cannon fodder and 
specialists, but the quicker they go the better.” When I objected that 
the illiterate population would not understand and accept Communism, 
that the West European masses, civilised and literate, had not yet reached 
the stage of accepting, even in theory, the placing of public above private - 
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interest, that a bloodthirsty revolution would come in Russia, that 50-60 
millions would be killed, he replied without hesitation, “The more the 
better. I don’t need these generations.” I asked how he could enforce 
it. He replied: “Look at the Tsar. He has his nobility, his army, his 
secret police—the Okrana. Why can’t I build up my nobility—the 
Communist party? I will have my Red Army, my secret police (known 
later as the Tscheka). There is only one form of genuine progress, and 
that is total revolution. So-called ‘evolution’ is a pernicious invention 
of the sly and cunning bourgeoisie to bamboozle the proletariat. We 
need a clean sheet of paper and then build on it World Communism of 
the future. It is easier to rule a nation which is hungry than a nation 
which is satisfied, because, provided the government is strong enough to 
control the production of foodstuffs and their distribution, a moment will 
come when the whole nation will come cap in hand to beg for a piece of 
bread. Then it is up to you to give to one and refuse the other, and to 
whom you give make him do what you order.” He rejoiced that with 
the failure of the revolution of 1905 the Okrana launched a terribly 
drastic reaction. “The worse the reaction the better. It gives us 
another chance of battle, and this time to come definitely to power.” 
Pavlov, an outspoken man, was a friend of my family. When the 
Bolshevik revolution came, he did not hesitate openly to condemn’ it. 
He lived in his beautiful villa not far outside Petrograd. When I had to 
leave we bade farewell to each other, and I advised him not to attack the 
_ Bolsheviks openly and risk his life; if he wanted, he could work against 
them in secret. “I don’t care, I have lived my life,” he rejoined. “What 
do I care about them liquidating me? Sooner or later it will come.” 
Many years later I saw the old man, aged 85, when he came over on the 
invitation of the Royal Society to lecture on the reflexes in animal bodies. 
He received the Fellowship of that Society and the Croonian Medal. 
Wondering how he survived the Soviet régime, I asked him to tell me 
the story. Late in 1918 a car of the Tscheka with four armed ruffians 
came to fetch him, and ordered him to come with them and take some 
personal belongings, which Pavlov knew meant facing a shooting squad, 
and then dividing his belongings between them. He asked for a favour: 
not to be dragged to the Gorohovaya or Shapelrnaya or other such places 
of confinement, but to take him here and now to his garden and shoot 
him there. The leader of the gang ordered him to follow them, and 
said: “No fear, we will not shoot you.” 

Thenceforth his amazement grew, for he was escorted to the building, 
surrounded by Red guards, where Lenin lived. Lenin greeted him: , 
“Professor Pavlov, I am glad to see you fit and well. We don’t care 
twopence about the nonsense of your political views, but we definitely 
need your scientific knowledge and experience. I want to make an offer, 
a square and fair deal. “You will have from me any amount of funds, 
laboratories, and any amount of animal bodies, in some cases you may 
choose to call them human bodies, to carry out whatever experiments you 
choose. I want a report based on those experiments. What is the 
sequence in priority of the instincts in the animal body, I mean the main 
instincts such as hunger, fear, etc.?” Then after a moment’s thought, 

‘when Pavlov agreed, Lenin continued: “One more condition: you will 
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live next to me, not because we are afraid that you will escape, but because 
with your infernal silly perorations about Soviet rule spoken everywhere 
and to<anybody, you may find yourself torn limb from limb by the masses . 
that adore us.” Pavlov agreed to that also. . He said to himself, here 
was the chance of his life! They put at his disposal everything backed by 
the relentless state apparatus, limitless funds, and limitless possibilities. 
He worked for three months and wrote a report of 380 pages, the gist 
of which was that in order of priority the instincts of the animal body, ` 
and as far as it goes, in the human body too, are as follows: first the 
instinct of Fear, then the feeling of Hunger, then Sex. Lenin took the 
report and worked on it for three nights, for in those days the work was 
done by night. Then he came to Pavlov and, stretching out both hands, 
said, smiling and satisfied: “Thank you, Professor Pavlov, you have 
saved the Soviet régime.” Mass terror, mass, deliberately applied, famine, 
and sexual licence were introduced, according to Lenin’s motto advising 
to make sexual intercourse as easy as to drink a glass of cold water! Those 
three helped to produce ‘‘the clean sheet” which Lenin so badly needed. 

I was present at a visit to Tolstoi of a prominent’ American journalist, 
who was thrust on him by his entourage. The host, who hated advertis- 
ing, was hardly polite. The American, with the usual bonhomie, tried to 
dominate the conversation. “Say, Count, what do you think of Art?” 
Tolstoi was irritated and asked: “What art?’ The visitor proceeded. 
“Say, what do you think for instance, of Scriabin’s music?” “Dirt,” was 
the reply. “And Balaikiereff?” “Muck also,” said the Count, “and put 
that down saying the great writer Tolstoi said so.” But the American 
persevered. “But what is art according to you, sir? ” Tolstoi pointed 
out that when Alexander the Greet, mounted on a magnificent Arab 
charger, entered a conquered Asia Minor town, on the walls of the city 


was painted a life-size beautiful Arab mare. The stallion on which ^: 


Alexander was riding reared and neighed violently. “That is Art,” said 
Tolstoi, “even a silly stallion understood it. Art is comprehensible to 
everybody, not only to the so-called ‘élite.” 

Once I visited Gorki, who lived with his retinue in Freiburg. I say 
with his retinue, because they amounted to over a dozen people, non- 
descript hangers-on, partly’ Russian émigrés. They and Gorki lived in 
Western Europe as if they were in a remote part of Russia; nothing seemed 
to affect them and their mode of life, thoughts and behaviour. During 
a long walk we had in the beautiful Schwarzwald he emphasised that 
Russia was going to save the world: that was her destiny, and he added, 
“together with Asia.” He laid great stress on the then fashionable 
Eurasian movement, the basis of which was that only Russia and Asia 
combined could fulfil the aim of regeneration of the whole world. Basic- 
ally, he declared, the English and the Russian -differed in everything. 
“The difference between an Englishman and a Russian is that an English- 
man always thinks illogically and acts logically, and a Russian the other 
way round. He becomes a doctrinaire and a maniac of that idea, and in 
its application to life, however logical he may be in choosing the theory, 
he applies it roo per cent. and becomes illogical.” ~ 
. In my youth I went to America and, inter alia, visited Theodore 
Roosevelt in the White House. - He was a friend of my uncle since the 
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Portsmouth Peace Treaty of 1905, when the latter was a member of 
Count Witte’s Delegation. Before, leaving I asked the President to write 
something in my book of autographs, and he gave me some simple and 
encouraging advice. “Young man, there is the world; it is yours, take 
it, but by fair Christian and democratic means, fair to all concerned.” 
After a moment’s thought he added: “Silly people say silly things, and 
the clever do them.” 
VLADIMIR DE KOROSTOVETZ. 


THE POETRY OF MATTHEW ARNOLD 


HUNDRED years ago appeared Empedocles on Etna and Other 

Poems by Matthew Arnold. It was a slim volume, chaste in 

appearance, and sober, even wistful in tone, quite out of keeping 
with the prevailing mood of the British public, still elate with the success 
of the Great Exhibition the previous year. Poetry, to be popular, needed 
a pronounced rhythm, lavish description, and a strong undertone of 
patriotic fervour and belief in the Golden Future of the British Nation. 
The volume had none of these things. Many of the poems, Morality, 
Courage, Self-Dependence, were didactic, expressed in a finely modulated: 
key which rarely rose in emotional stimulus above the level of a felicitous 
prose. Those few poems which, like Empedocles or Tristram and Iseult, 
were ostensibly narrative or dramatic, offered little action or vivid contrast 
in character drawing. The lyrics—A Summer's Night, The Buried Life, 
The Obermann Stanzas, and The Wordsworth Memorial Verses, for instance 
—-struck a poignant, bewildered note, very different from the sanguine 
self-confidence of the average early Victorian, and instead of looking 
forward to the wonders yet to be, they cast a longing glance back to happier 
days before the Sea of Faith had begun to ebb. 

Not only at first sight was this out of keeping with the spirit of the age. 
It might well have seemed out of character where Arnold himself was 
concerned. For the author was no Diogenes in his barrel, but a cultured 
and dapper young man, in the first year of his marriage to the charming 
daughter of a High Court Judge. Certainly his marriage had necessitated 
his accepting the somewhat pedestrian post of Her Majesty’s Inspector 
to all the Government-aided schools in an area between Pembroke Dock 
and Great Yarmouth. But coming events were veiled, and Arnold knew 
little as yet of the-forthcoming slavery of Lowe’s Code and Payment by 
Results, nor could he foresee that it would be seven years before he and 
his wife would settle down to unpack their bags in a home of their own. 
As it was, they made their headquarters at Judge Wightman’s, whence 
he sallied forth to do battle with the ignorance and complacency of the 
hordes of Philistia. Certainly, it was not as attractive an office as hig 
previous one, when he had been Private Secretary to Lord Lansdowne 
in Lord John Russell’s Government. Then he had been in touch with 
the pulse of events during that incident-laden year of 1848, had attended 
interesting functions, met important people. His family at one time 
wondered whether life in such circles might not completely ruin him, 
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and were relieved to find him, after a year or two of thigh society, as 
unspoilt as ever. ; 

From his boyhood onwards, when he brought home from his private 
school the latest examples of schoolboy slang, through his teens with 
their enthusiasm for Byron, Rachel and George Sand, to his under- 
graduate days with his ardent frequenting of the Harriers and neglect of 
Chapel, there had appeared in Matthew Arnold a streak of flippancy and 
coxcombery which bewildered his family and friends. It was hardly to 
be expected in a son of Dr. Arnold, but there it was—a love of flamboyant 
finery, an unorthodoxy of opinion, a habit of calling his friends “my 
love” or “my darling,” which always seemed to be hiding what he really 
felt. Missing a First at Balliol, largely as a result of his activities with 


. the Harriers, and. other outside distractions, such as angling, he was 


elected to a Fellowship at Oriel; but to have held it permanently would 
have meant taking Orders, which Arnold, in the unsettled state of his 
beliefs, declined to do. Even as an undergraduate awaiting admission to 
the ‘University, he had expressed his doubts about the Thirty-Nine 
Articles, and these doubts, in an Oxford still torn by the controversies 
clustering around the Tractarians, had only increased with the years. 
So Arnold, like his friend and older contemporary, Clough, had sought 
his life’s work outside the cloistered ‘security of the University, and had 
accepted, as a jumping-off board, the post as Private Secretary to Lord 
Lansdowne, and later, the Inspectorship. 

Some of his family had even questioned how he would settle down to 
married life, but his friend, Arthur Stanley, found it had improved him, 
bringing out the nobler traits already latent and pruning his faults. 
Obviously, there were within Arnold’s character reserves of stability and 
seriousness which his superficial dandyism had not led them to expect. 
The same element of surprise marked their reception of his first volume 
of poetry, The Strayed Reveller and Other Poems (1849). “It is the 


_ mhoral strength, or, at any rate, the moral consciousness which struck and 


surprised me so much in the poems,” wrote his sister Jane (K.). “I 
could have been prepared for any degree of poetical power, for there 
being a great deal more than I could at all appreciate: but there is some- 
thing altogether different from this, something which such a man as 
Clough has, for instance, which I did not expect to find in Matt., but 
it is there.” Now, in the 1852 volume of his poetry, this impression was 
being confirmed. 

Underlying many of the poems was a tone of disillusionment, uncynical 
but complete, usually found in those who have drained life’s bubbling 
cup to the dregs, to find only bitterness at the bottom. But Arnold had 
had no such experience. His had always been a placid, protected existence 
with no great tragedy or privation on the one hand, and on the other, little 
scope for eddying joys or dizzy raptures. There had been little to sate 
or disillusion the young man, yet the prevailing note of both his books 
had appeared at first to be the calm resignation of the philosophic mind. 


Of him could be asked the question he himself posed about the Gipsy 


Child beside the sea at Douglas in the Isle of Man: 


"1 Quoted, Letters to A. H. Clough (London: 1932), Introductory, pp. 26-27 (from 
Mrs. Humphrey Ward, A Writer’s Recollections, p. 45). ° ` i 
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“Ts the calm thine of Stoic souls, who weigh 
Life well and find it wanting, nor deplore 
But in disdainful silence turn away, 
Stand mute, self-centred, stern, and dream no more?” 
Maybe he too was one of those “whose natural insight can discern’ 
What by experience others learn; 
Who need not love and power to know 
Love transient, power an unreal show.” 
(To a Gipsy Child by The Seashore). 

The only other insight into the vanity of power Arnold might have ~ 
had was as Lord Lansdowne’s secretary; the only glimpse he might have 
caught of the impermanence of love was during his visits to Switzerland 
‘in the summers of 1848-49 when he fell under the spell of the young 
French woman, Marguerite. Fascinated yet tantalised by a suspicion of 
her inconstancy, he returned after the interval of a year to find his fears 
confirmed, and Marguerite still as lovely but more evasive than before. 
She belonged to the gay French world of coquetterie and easy amours, 
he to the sober Anglo-Saxon world of his father. Parting was inevitable. 
In the first agony of frustrated love, he bore his aching head to the friendly 
consolation of the Bliimlisalp. The poems which were the record of this 
brief idyll, the only hint of midsummer madness in Arnold’s career, 
were published in the Empedocles volume, together with another collection 
of love poems, which in the 1855 volume was given the title “Fallen 
Leaves.” The latter were at one time taken to allude to Marguerite too, 
but Professors Tinker and Lowry have put forward a strong case for 
connecting them with events in his courtship of Miss Wightman. The 
two groups of poems stand uneasily side by side in the 1852 volume, 
sufficiently entangled to divert attention from the somewhat risqué pro- 
ceeding of publishing during the first year of marriage poems which recall 
a previous unhappy courtship. - 

At the time the Marguerite poems, apparently, passed without com- 
ment. Later, Arnold’s family explained them away as purely fictitious. 
What the new Mrs. Arnold thought of them we shall never know. Their 
presence serves, however, to explain something of the prevailing melan- 
choly of the Empedocles volume, for beneath the calm resignation already 
noticed is a feverish turbulent mood, reflected in the sonnet, later called 
` Youth’s Agitations, Destiny, Lines Written by a Deathbed, Youth of Man, 
A Summer’s Night, as well as parts of Tristram and Iseult and the Mar- 
guerite lyrics. ‘The poet laments, not so much the anguish of the ‘fierce 
capacity to feel,” as the dull ache caused by the sense of his waning 
powers before he has experienced the full ecstasy of love. The loss of 
the keener sensations of ycuth leaves only the fever of benumbed desire, 
so that the poet is left to 

“ sigh that one thing only has been lent 
` To youth and age in common—discontent.” 
(Youth's Agitations), 

He is constantly divided between his longing for peace and his desire 
to feel, i 

“ Never by passion quite possess’d, 
And never quite benumbed by the world’s sway.” 
(A Summer’s Night). 
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This incapacity to yield entirely to either of the twin impulses within his 
- nature had been revealed to Arnold with new clarity by the Marguerite 
episode. He was thus driven back within himself to ponder upon the inner 
reserve which kept him, despite his very desire to surrender himself to the 
whirl-wind passion of his youth, pre-eminently aloof, self-contained, 
even a little chill, but unsatisfied. 
- “ Calm’s not life’s crown, though calm is well. 
Tis all perhaps that man acquires, 
But ’tis not what our youth requires.” 
(Later Youth and Calm.) 
Nevertheless,’ disappointed as he’ might have been by his failure to 
indulge in la grande passion in the mode of Lélia or Werther, that in itself ` 
would. hardly account for the note of something deeper than mere ennui 
which prevails in the Empedocles volume. To the agitation of man he 
saw opposed the calm indifference of Nature, as in The Youth of Nature, 
Lines Written in Kensington Gardens, A Summer’s Night, Morality, and 
others, including Empedocles itself. Such an attitude was largely coloured 
by his reading the French Eighteenth Century romantic, Senancour. 
Arnold, at this time, was steeped in both the mood and matter of Senan- 
cour’s Obermann, who became the central figure in the stanzas that bear 
his name, and, as such, to Arnold the epitome of the modern mood of 
frustration and doubt. The spirit of Obermann overflows the limits of 
any one or two poems, and permeates practically the whole 1852 volume, 
as Mrs. I. E. Sells has well shown in her Matthew Arnold and France. 
Even the eponymous Empedocles may have been suggested to Arnold 
by a reference of Sainte-Beuve in January 1832 to M. de Senancour as 
Empédocle à Etna in his Portraits Contemporains.* 
A natural community of outlook, romantic, introspective, melancholy, 
attached Arnold to Obermann. The latter’s reveries upon the imper- 
manence of man had for background the eternal immutability of the Alps, 
to which Arnold had resorted for comfort during the first anguish of 
Marguerite’s defection. It was only natural that he should not only 
share a common sorrow but seek a common solution from such a master. 
Part of Senancour’s philosophy came from the proudly defiant self- 
‘abnegation of Stoicism; man must learn to annihilate his desires by a 
discipline of' the will. Part of it came, too, from the Hindu Bhagavad 
Gitd, with its emphasis upon the entire transience of nature, working 
through degeneration to regeneration, bearing man onwards through 
unending cycles of change. Both elements are reflected in Arnold’s 
poems, and teach that man must learn to imitate the proud indifference 
of nature, seeking no help or sympathy from the a-moral universe around. 
The question still remains, however, as Mrs. Sells has pointed out, 
why a young man in the first flush of his powers should have fallen back 
on so joyless a creed as Senancour’s. Surely the temporary dejection 
caused by the loss of Marguerite was not sufficient to confirm him in so 
futile and fatalistic a philosophy?’ That the semi-dramatic Empedocles on 
Etna lent its name to the 1852 volume suggests that it bore in Arnold’s 
mind a more than casual relation to the rest of the poems. In many ways 


` 3 Quoted, Mrs. I. E. Sells, Matthew Arnold and France (London, 1935), pP. 149.~ 
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it set out to suggest in modern dress the problems which were at the root 
of his malaise. Already in his ’twenties, he had felt the blighting spirit 
of the times, “not unprcfound, not ungrand, not unmoving: but un- 
poetical.”* The aridity of the Zeitgeist had driven him in increasingly 
upon his own inner resources as it had déne a century earlier with Ober- 
mann. The question was whether his own inner resources, unaided by 
any supernatural faith, were sufficient to stand this constant drain upon 
them. This had been the dilemma of Empedocles almost two thousand 
years earlier, in an age similarly faced by a breakdown of faith. He, like 
Arnold, was one 

“ Whose youth fell on a different world 

From that on which his exiled age is thrown,’ 

and to follow the stages by which Empedocles achieved the austere self- 
sufficiency of the Stoic would be to explore out a path by which he himself 
could perhaps find, in the face of decaying beliefs and outworn creeds, 
a system of thought adequate as a basis for daily life. 

That Arnold had spent a good deal of time and thought on Empedocles 
is obvious. In his pencilled notes for the poems in 1849 he had listed 
“Empedocles—refusal of limitation by the religious sentiment,” and he 
had also written in ink an outline of the poem which is now preserved 
among the Yale Papers. During the summer of 1849, J. C. Shairp had 
written to Clough that Arnold was working on an Empedocles “which 
seemed to be not much about the man who leapt in the crater—but his 
name and outward circumstances used for the drapery of his own thoughts. 
I wish Matt. would give up that old Greek form, but he says he despises 
all the modern ways of going about the art, and will stick to his own one. 
Also I do not believe in nor feel with the great background of fatalism 
or call it what you will which is behind all his thought. But he thinks 
he sees his way through.” 

Such a letter, written at the time of the composition of Empedocles 
throws an interesting light on another letter written by Arnold on Novem- 
ber 12th, 1867, to Henry Dunn, who had apparently taken Empedocles 
and Obermann to be the mouthpieces of his own opinions, “This,” 
says Arnold, “is not so. Empedocles was composed fifteen years ago, 
when I had been studying the remains’ of the early Greek religious philo- 
sophers, as they are called; he greatly impressed me, and I desired to 
gather up and draw out as a whole hints which his remains offered. 
Traces of an impatience with the language and assumptions of the popular 
theology of the day may very likely be visible in my work, and I have now, 
and no doubt had still more then, a sympathy with the figure Empedocles 
presents to the imagination; but neither then nor now would my creed, 
if I wished or were able tc draw it out in black and white, be by any 
means identical with that contained in the preachment of Empedocles.” 

“No critic appears to remark that if Empedocles throws himself into Etna, 
his creed can hardly be meant as one to live by. If the creed of Empedocles 
were, as exhibited in my poem, a satisfying one, he ought to have lived after 
delivering himself of it, not died.”* “This discovery, and the subsequent 


3 Letters to A. H. Clough, p. 123. 4 Empedocles on Etna. 
7 poteg, Tinker and Lowry, The Poetry of Matthew Arnold (London, 1940), pp. 271-72. 
® Ibid, 
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suppression of Empedocles until it was brought back ultimately in the 1867 
volume at the instance of Browning, seems to me no less important an 
act of poetical self-amputation than Keats’ rejection of Hyperion. Even 
though he could not himself be identified with Empedocles, Arnold had 
been prepared to use him as a symbol, a mythos by means of which to 
search out a certain mode of perception. As a young man he had written 
to Clough that what he needed was some central Idea of the world so as . 
not to be prevailed over by its multitudinousness.’ His craving was not 
for “profound thoughts, mighty ‘spiritual workings,” but for “a distinct 
seeing of his own way as far as his own nature was concerned.”* This, 
it would appear from Shairp’s letter, he had expected to find as a ‘result 
of his imaginative probing of the story and thought of Empedocles. 

That it had not yielded what he wanted we can but surmise from his 

abandoning it in subsequent volumes until 1867, by which time his mind 

wasi working along very different tracks. He himself admitted the 
painfulness of the theme, in which all was to be suffered, nothing to be 
done, militated against it as ‘art. Such a drama had no catharsis, and 

Arnold was coming to see that suffering was pointless unless it was 

redemptive. 

At the time of the Empedocles volume, he was still 
“ wandering between two worlds, one dead, ` 
The other powerless to be born.” (Obermann Stanzas). 

' but in the last but one poem in the volume, Progress; he turns to some- 
thing rather different from the Stoic pride of Empedocles, an admission 
of the need to retain religious emotion as the dynamic of human conduct 
even though the outward form of creed and symbol change. 

“ Say ye: the spirit of man has found new roads' 
And we must leave old faiths and walk therein. 
Leave then the Cross as ye have left carved gods, 
But guard the fire within.” (Progress). 
Arnold’s problem all along, the deep-rooted cause of his malaise, had 
been religious: its solution had to be religious too. From now on, his 
chief quest was how to preserve the “fire within” whilst changing its 
vehicle. Such a quest was fundamental to his whole personal develop- 
ment. He had already felt the sterilising effect of an inner apathy in the 
affair with Marguerite, and it was the same apathy which was in danger 
of keeping him eternally divided between interest “in the world without” 
and desire for solitude. What he himself experienced he saw reflected 
on a wider scale in the society round him. “I am sure,” he wrote from 
Edgbaston, “that in the air of the present times il nous manque d'aliment 
and that we deteriorate in spite of our struggles—like a gifted Roman 
falling on the uninvigorating atmosphere of the decline of the Empire.”* 
Both he and his generation needed desperately the light and warmth of 
an inner glow of faith, but it was their tragedy that, as he wrote in 
Morality: |, | 
i “We cannot kindle when we will 

The fire that in the heart resides.” 

Nevertheless, as he went on to write from Edgbaston, “nothing can 


y 


7 Letters to A. H. Clough, p. 96. 
8 Ibid., p. 110. 
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absolve us from the duty of doing all we can to keep alive our courage 
and activity.’ : . 
“With aching hands and bleeding feet 
We dig and heap, lay stone on stone; 
We bear the burden and the heat 
Of the long day, and wish ’twere done. 
Not till the hours of light return 
All we have built-do we discern.” (Morality). 

The task of building an altar of repair not only for himself, but-for his 
age, was to lead Arnold ultimately away from poetry itself into literary 
criticism, sociology, philcsophy, theology. So much the worse for his 
art, may be the general comment. But the question remains whether, 
without that transition, Arnold would have written very much more than 
the did. His delicate vein of plaintive, retrospective melancholy had been ; 
used fairly exhaustively by 1867, when his creative work ceased almost 
entirely; he could, at the best, only have gone on by repeating himself 
in the mood of Obermann or the Scholar Gipsy which he deplored to 
Clough because it did not “animate men, but merely (added) zest to their 
melancholy or grace to their dreams.’”2* “This aptitude for pleasing 
melancholy,” he went on to say, “is the basis of my nature—and of my 
poetics.’’1° ; í 

So far, his brooding over the sorrows of his age had been a mere probing, 
half painful, half enjoyable, of his own wounds, and society’s, without 
any distinct thought of a surgical operation which should cut away, if 
necessary, the festering parts, in order to bring new health. In Empe- 
docles on Etna, A Summer's Night, the Obermann Stanzas, parts of Tristram 
and Iseult, he had been content to state with all the wistfulness of his 
natural genius the dismay and isolation of men cut off from the moorings 
of faith, and the sense of community which such faith brings. But to 
remain in this mood of poignant self-commiseration was to commit 
spiritual suicide. Accidie had been accounted the unforgiveable sin by 
the Mediaeval Church, and Arnold in 1852 was in sore danger of yielding 
to it. ‘That Empedocles on Etna revealed to him the depths of the void 
for which he was heading and made him pause before espousing so 
hopeless a philosophy as 2 definite way of life makes the writing and’ 
publication of the 1852 volume one of the major turning points in Arnold’s 
career. Joan N. HARDING. 


° Letters to A. H: Clough, p. 123. 
1° Letters to A. H. Clough, p. 126. 
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HOUGH the Caledonians, proverbially dour, are’ little given to 
displays of emotion the recent exhibition of contemporary French 
art, which was shown in three Scottish cities before Manchester 
and London made up their minds that they ought to see it, stirred the 
country as nothing has done since the spiriting away of the Coronation 
Stone. In Edinburgh eleven thousand, and in Aberdeen no less than 
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twelve thousand people, flocked to the galleries to see, to admire—or to 
jeer. . Whatever other effects the exhibition may have had, it certainly 
transformed a quite considerable proportion of the Scottish population 
into ecstatic or virulent art critics, and their rapturous enconiums of the 
new revelation, or their hymns of hate against those who, in the name of 
art, had perpetrated such unforgivable outrages, brightened for weeks the 
correspondence columns of the press. The fifty artists whose work is 
shown in the exhibition of the young Ecole de Paris were chosen from 
among the seventy thousand painters whose pictures have been privileged 
to adorn the two hundred galleries and the twenty salons in the French 
capital, more than half of this impressive cohort being neither Parisians 
nor even French. The name Ecole de Paris is thus somewhat misleading, 
since the fifty representatives appearing in this exhibition are equally 
cosmopolitan; a few were born in Paris, some hail from the French 
provinces, but quite a high proportion come from outside France—from 
Belgium, Canada, China, Denmark, Germany, Greece, Persia, Portugal, 
Spain and Turkey. They can claim, however, to have been formed in 
and by Paris. Not only does la ville lumière provide a congenial atmo- 
sphere, a climate of opinion in which the artist breathes freely and feels 
at home, but the physical setting, the symmetry and beauty of the buildings, 
the enchanting perspectives afforded by the artistic lay-out of avenues and 
squares, all play their part in fashioning the painter. The beneficial 
influence on the artistic nature of the tangible and intangible elements in 
the Parisian environment is recognised outside France, as is shown by 
the practice of a New York jeweller whose craftsmen, trained in Paris, 
„are regularly sent back there for a short spell every few years lest they 
lose, not perhaps their skill, but their inspiration. : 

Paris, for over a hundred years the Mecca of painters, has radiated its 
influence upon the arts throughout the world; but it should not be for- 
gotten that English artists have not been without revolutionary effect on 
French painting more than once in the nineteenth century. Did not 
Delacroix acclaim Constable as the father of French landscape painting, 
and did not Turner reveal to Monet, Pissaro and Sisley the miracle of 
light? In a sense, indeed, Turner might be claimed by the Ecole de 
Paris as an ancestor, since he stressed colour and light at the expense of 
‘line. Both French and British painters have travelled a long way since 
Turner’s time and the age of the French Impressionists. Yet the 
productions of the young Ecole de Paris, disconcerting and novel as they 
appear, are not new in the sense that they have flowered spontaneously 
and in isolation without reference to the schools that preceded them. The 
new school shows clearly enough by its manner and choice of subjects 
that it continues and develops the trends of the schools which flourished 
at the opening of the present century, particularly the fauves, the cubists, 
the neo-primitives, and the surrealists. : 

The fauves, like their chief Matisse, thought that painting should 
express only sensations; they revelled in exuberant colour and affected 
to despise composition and nuances. The fauve tradition can be discerned 
in the colour of many contemporary French painters. Others are cubists 
who, like Picasso, create a strange world in which the artist may show 
a human head as seen from several angles at the same time, or decompose 
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a face into its constituent cubes, cylinders and cones, or construct the 
human body in the same kind of geometrical figures. Others, again, 
like the neo-primitives, look for their inspiration to the decorative com- 
positions of the Douanier Rousseau, or, shunning the sophistication of the 
industrial cities, seek to start anew and try to capture some magical 
quality in the art of the negroes or that of remote islands in the South 
Pacific. The surrealists, turning away from the outside world, plunge 
into the obscure inner universe of the non-conscious, and emerge evoking 
strange visions which intrigue the psychologist. TN 

Though the Ecole de Peris, less revolutionary than it seems at the first 
glance, can point to ancestors who have become respectable, many people, 
and not only of the older generation, feel somewhat disconcerted at the 
impact of contemporary art. Like a recent President of the Royal 
Academy, they prefer a painted tree to be recognisable as a tree, and 
expect a landscape to resemble the sort of thing they see when they take. 
a country walk. They find non-representational art bewildering and 
unsatisfying, and suspect a hoax. Our grandfathers and great-grand- 
fathers not only liked a picture to show a piece of the exterior world that 
they could recognise as such, but many of them preferred a picture that 
told a story. French art critics used to gird at English painters for 
devoting overmuch attention to telling a story, pointing a moral, or—in 
portraits and genre paintiag—to psychology. They also poked fun at 
the British mania for reproducing with the minutest care exact detail 
copied from nature—as Ruskin advised and as the Pre-Raphaelites put 
into practice. One French critic, when he saw Noel Paton’s much- 
lauded Quarrel of Oberon and Titania, ironically observed that the two 
fairies were painted with such scrupulous precision that it was plain to 
the onlooker, from the shape of their mouths, that these celestial beings 
were quarrelling in English. ; 

Contemporary painting, as exemplified in the pictures of the Ecole 
de Paris, does not usually attempt, any more than did its cubist and 
surrealist ancestors, to depict the exterior world as it appears to the plain 
man—or even to the plain artist. Though not, of course, unaware that 
the most faithful reproduczions of nature, if they have any pretensions 
to art, comprise a personal, non-representational element, the new school 
no longer tries to copy nature. It assumes that if the picture-fancier 
requires a reproduction of nature, he would be better advised to address 
himself to the photographer, since no painter’s brush can, in that task, 
vie with the camera. The contemporary painter strives to express, not 
nature with a capital N, but his own nature. He wishes to be absolutely 
free to paint whatever his temperament and his intelligence impel him 
to express. The Russian Marc Chagall, one of the inspirers (like his 
compatriot Kandinsky) of the Ecole de Paris, propounds the modern 
view that beauty, style and order must no longer reign as the ideals; what 
matters is character, discovery and movement. “An entirely new art,” 
wrote Chagall in 1947, “must correspond to an éntirely new epoch, and 
this art itself is begun anew by each artist, whose adventures will be 
unique.” i 

To appreciate the work of contemporary French painting the first 
essential is to keep in mind what the painter is trying to do, and not to 
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blame him because he has not done something else. When he assures 
us—as several artists of the new school most emphatically do—that his 
object is simply to combine form, colour and rhythm into a pleasing 
pattern which means something to him and which he hopes will mean 
something to us, it is unfair to complain because we cannot recognise a 
landscape, a domestic scene, or a portrait. Why should we ask him to 
tell us a story when he offers us the expression of a mood? The modern 
painter no more thinks a story essential than a modern musician will 
“admit that his musical composition must. have a melody that can be 
identified and learned immediately. - The Victorian father liked to hang 
on his drawing-room wall a painted story on which his family might 
usefully meditate—an Orchardson was ideal. The gontemporary painter 
offers, not a story, but a pictorial pattern of line and colour, because he - 
feels convinced that the artist can do nothing of greater value as art. 
The provision of stories he regards as the domain of the poet and novelist, 
the literary artist. His own conception of painting implies nothing more 
than the love of colours and forms for their own sake, et tout le reste est 
littérature. As for those who demand qualities that the picture-does not 
supply, the artist would liken them to the Philistine: who condemned 
poetry with the brutal question, “What does it prove?” 

If we cannot recognise in Estéve’s The Lighthouse (No. 2) anything 
resembling the common idea of a lighthouse, let us accept it without 
recrimination for what it is, a magnificent colour composition. The 
pradtical housewife may shudder at the domestic arrangements of Tal 
Coat’s The Kitchen (No. 12), but Tal Coat does not present it as a design 
for incorporation in a pre-fabricated dwelling-house. These and the 
other examples of abstract art give the spectator a chance of taking a 
hand in the game of discovering what the artist would be at, but it is 
not fair, though only too easy, to be flippant. We may, if we like, look 
_ upon modern art, with its strange geometrical compositions, its violent 
colour contrasts, its unusual rhythms, as symbolising the disorganisation 
of the’ modern world, adrift from its moorings and no longer knowing 
whither it is bound, a world in which the old values are no longer recog- 
nised. Alternatively, we may envisage it as undergoing a period of 
groping experiment from which will emerge, perhaps, an art less enigmatic 
and more universal in its appeal. It is not without relevance, and to 
some it may possibly be a consolation, to remember that the art of a 
century ago proved equally disconcerting and perplexing to the French 
public. French’art in 1848 was summed up by Rambaud, the historian 
of French civilisation, in words that might be applied to the art of today. 
“There are no longer,” he wrote, “any dominant schools of painting; 
one might almost say there are no schools. Each artist seeks with full 
independence the road pointed out by the nature of his mind, his tem- 
perament, and, one might almost say, the structure of his visual organs, f 
It is anarchy in the best sense of the term: it is the reign of individualism.” 

F. C. Ror. 


t 


*The exhibition of the Young Peli de Paris is at the N New Burlington Galleries, London, 
from July 12 to August 8. 
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N 1931 the American scientist Jansky, while investigating the electrical 

behaviour of the upper atmospheric layers, noticed that he was receiving 

radio noises, in the form of hissing sounds, from outside the earth, 
chiefly from the direction of the centre of the Milky Way. These “galac- 
tic hisses’’ indicated the presence of a second “window” into cosmic 
space—the other being the penetration of the earth’s atmosphere by just 
those wavelengths of light which human eyes are able’ to see (visible 
spectrum): a strange evolutionary coincidence which is seldom noticed. 
A little while later an American radio.amateur, Grote Reber (now in 
` Hawaii) independently reached the same conclusion while experimenting 
with a short-wave receiver in his garden. As, however, the apparatus 
used by Jansky and Reber was relatively primitive, they could not pursue 
their researches in this direction. Reber thought that the galactic hissing 
came from clouds of rariñed gas which float about in inter-stellar space. 
After the war this view was discarded, but it has now reappeared in 
modified form. As is so often the case, the independent findings of 
Jansky and Reber found little support at the time, and until the end of the 
second World War nothing was done to develop them further. During 
the war, however, great progress was made in radio and radar technique, 
and some of the discoveries made at this time later proved of great value. 
Radar scientists had esteblished, for instance, that the sun could be a 
source of radio-emission. 

When the war was over, a vast amount of superb equipment was avail- 
able to any scientist who cared to make use of it. This was a decisive 
factor. In 1945 the Cambridge physicist Hey began “playing about” 
with some adapted ex-Army equipment. With the first primitive “radio- 
telescopes” he and his associates set up, the first signals from the moon 
were received on a wave-length which could be measured in centimetres. 
Another window through the earth’s atmosphere had been opened. So 
had also a new science—radio-zstronomy. In the meantime, Manchester 
University had established a department for radio-astronomy. Here and 
at the Cavendish Laboratory in Cambridge work had been patiently going 
on with the object of locating and fixing the various sources of galactic 
radio-emission. Then in 1948 the two Cambridge scientists, Ryle and 
Smith, and—almost simultaneously and again independently—the 
Australian physicists, Bolton and Stanley, of Sydney University, made 
the stupendous discovery of the invisible “radio-stars.” By now over 
a hundred such “‘bodies” have been located, and it has even been possible 
to identify radio noises coming from the Andromeda Nebula, which lies 
over six and a half trillion kilometres away from the earth. Light from 
stars in this constellation. takes 750,000 years to travel to the earth, even 
though light travels at more than 300,000 kilometres a second. Incident- 
ally, as radio waves travel with the same speed as light, it seems fairly 
conclusive that the radic noises from Andromeda are not the attempts 
of “intelligent beings” to communicate with us. 

The néarest source of radio noise (we can here ignore the moon) is 
the sun, but its radiation is ordinarily extremely feeble in comparison. 
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with other more distant sources, such as.the Crab Nebula—which, despite 
its great distance, shows an intensity of radio-emission which must be at 


' least 100 billion times stronger than that of the sun. The radio-astronomer : 
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is able to distinguish one source from another within broad limits through 
the fact that the reflector of the radio-telescope has to be pointed at the 
selected source of radio-emission. At present progress in developing the 
discoveries already made is rather slow, since the best equipment available 
today is extremely insensitive in comparison with optical telescopes. As 
the radio-emission received from outer space has wave-lengths about a 
million times longer than those of visible light, it becomes a million times 
more difficult to pinpoint the exact location of a source of radio-emission. 
Fortunately, such areas are large and the directional apparatus now 
available is accurate enough to distinguish beyond doubt many separate 
sources of radio noises from outer space. 

The space between the millions of stars we can see through our optical 
telescopes is not nearly as “empty” as we had thought. Although there 
are about a hundred milliard visible stars in our Galaxy, the Milky Way 
—which is only one of innumerable island universes in the heavens—it 
has been known for some time that the whole mass of the Milky Way 
could not possibly be contained in these stars. It had thus been assumed 
that the missing mass was provided by the gas and dust—the inter-stellar 

“plasma”—which is diffusely scattered throughout cosmic space. It 
looks as if these ideas will have to be drastically revised to make room for 
the radio-stars, especially as the latter seem to be distributed in the Milky 
Way very much like the visible stars. 

What are the radio-stars? Or rather—what could they possibly be? 
We know that they emit radio waves, that they are invisible, and that 
they do not coincide with any visible bodies in the heavens. Otherwise 
they are still an astronomical mystery. The evidence that has been collected 
about them has only indicated that there are more of them than ever. 
Indeed, Prof. A. C. B. Lovell,* Professor of Radio-Astronomy at Man- 
chester University and Director of the University’s research station at . 
Jodrell Bank in Cheshire, was able to write in a leading scientific journal 
more than a year ago: ' 

“There are grounds for believing that there may be as many 
radio-stars as visible stars in the Milky Way, that vast conglomeration 
of about one hundred thousand million stars which make up.the 
particular universe in which our little solar system lies.” 

After Jansky’s discovery of the existence of galactic radio-emission in 
1931 until the end of the war, it was assumed—when anybody thought 
of the matter at all—that the radio noises came from inter-stellar clouds 
of hydrogen in a state of high energy. As already mentioned, this view 
has since been discarded in its original form, although it still keeps 
cropping up in variant forms. The view that the “Black Stars” are 
either very young stars not yet hot enough to give out visible light; or old 
stars too spent to do so, is vitiated by the fact that they would both lack 
the fantastically high temperatures necessary for radio-emission. Another 


“Lovell & Clegg. Radio Aavasoues (Chapman and Hall 232 pp. 16s.) An excellent i intro- 
duction for laymen and experts. 
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speculative possibility is chat the “Black Stars” are just normal stars 
whose light has been completely absorbed by surrounding envelopes of 
gas and cosmic dust. This theory is not a very plausible one in view of 
the fact that not a single radio-star is visible. ‘The only remaining sugges- 
tion that one can make is that the radio-stars are stars which are too hot 
to emit visible light, or which possess other properties of matter still 
unknown to us. We musz look to the future for an answer. And there 
is only one way by which we can hope to get it—by building bigger, or 
at least better, radio-telescopes as far as means allow. 

Radio-telescopes are still in a very early stage of development. The 
apparatus used by Jansky and Greber before the war was, of course, 
ordinary short-wave equipment. After the war, investigators like Hey 
were able to use radar apparatus with a reflector to concentrate the signals 
received on to the antenna itself. The first radio-telescope proper used 
in Britain was also a large radar antenna with a “scanner” of about thirty 
feet diameter. This not only gave louder signals, but also better “resolu- 
tion” in locating galactic hisses. Even today the connection between 
radar and steerable radio-telescopes is immediately apparent. Fixed 
radio-telescopes, which can only scan the sky with the movement of the 
earth itself, have grown steadily in size, not being faced with the same 
. financial and engineering problems as steerable ones. There are already 
several large fixed radio-telescopes in Europe, America, and elsewhere, 
the largest one being operated by Manchester University at the Jodrell 
Bank station, under the direction of Professor Lovell. This has a fixed 
shallow-bowl reflector of wire mesh, and is 220 feet in diameter. It is 
the radio equivalent of the reflecting-mirror telescope which, according 
to Newtonian principles, reflects the light picked up on to the focal point 
at the centre. In the same way the radio signals picked up by the huge 
wire-mesh parabola are concentrated by reflection on to a short aerial 
rod at the centre. It was this instrument that Dr. Lovell’s associates, 
Hanbury-Brown and Hazard, first received radio noises from Andromeda, 
on a wave-length of 1.89 metres. 

Recently we were informed at our breakfast tables that Jodrell Bank 
is to have a second giant, thanks to the good sense of the Department of 
Scientific and Industrial Research and the munificence of the Nuffield 
Foundation (who are to mzet half the cost involved). The second giant 
will be even larger than the existing one. Moreover, it will be com- 
pletely steerable, thus enabling many hitherto unexplored regions of the 
heavens to be subjected to radio-astronomical investigation. The para- 
boloid aerial reflector of Giant II will be 250 feet in diameter. Some 
idea of the size of the complete installation may be gathered from the 
statement that construction, which is now due to begin, will take about 
four years. The total estimated cost will be £336,000, at present prices. 
The platform on which the reflector will rotate will be about 310 feet in 
diameter, and will be activated by electric motors of about 400 horse- 
power. When the reflector is set to receive signals on the horizon line, 
the total overall height of the installation will be 300 feet. The depth 
of the reflector bowl will be 60 feet, as against a mere 25 feet in the present 
radio-telescope at Jodrell Bank. As Giant II will be usable at any hour 
of the day and night, and in any weather, the experts at Jodrell Bank 
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confidently expect it to do as much for astronomy as the 200-inch Hale 
optical telescope at Mount Palomar in California. 

It would be quite misleading if the impression were gained that radio- 
astronomy is. concerned solely -with the mystery of the Black . Stars. 
Although it is the youngest of the sciences, it is already: highly developed. 
It has already given much new knowledge about meteors, and comets, 
about the radio-emission of sunspots, about the moon, and about the 
planets. It also supplements the optical telescope by penetrating without 
difficulty to the centre of the Milky Way, concealed by hitherto im- 
-penetrable clouds of cosmic dust and debris. Perhaps the outstanding 
single achievement of “orthodox” radio-astronomy so far is to have 
conclusively proved that all meteors come from the solar system, thus 
ending an age-old squabble. In our times Britain, a country with a 
very honourable record in astronomy, has rather dropped out of the 
running. Not, indeed, because of any inherent inability to keep abreast, 
but'simply because the hazy English atmosphere long ago drove out the 
growing optical giants to clearer and warmer skies. These difficulties 
do not apply to the radio-telescope, so that we now look forward to a 
new golden age in British astronomy. 

Avan Huer Owen. 
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PROBLEMS OF TERRITORIAL WATERS ; ' 

T happens from time to time that embarrassing or peevish or selfish 
Ji or (in the case of Russia) cantankerous questions arise about the general 
right to fish in, or otherwise to make use of, territorial waters of a 
particular State, and about the precise delimination of such waters. 
Sometimes (again particularly in the case of Russia) an incident leading 
to dispute takes place just outside territorial waters. During the last 
winter a dispute over territorial waters arose between Britain and Norway, 
and was submitted for ruling to the International Court at The Hague. 
As the result of that ruling another dispute promptly arose between 
Britain and Iceland. As attention is now focussing from several quarters 
upon this matter, it seems well to recall the political implications, the ` 
economic importance, and the origins of what for some three centuries 
has been internationally accepted as the sovereignty belonging to a State 
over the waters immediately adjacent to its coastline. There isa Scottish 
complication in this problem, but it hardly affects the present argument. 
In our time controversy has arisen over the proper extent of such waters. 
When Cornelius van Bynkershoek formulated the principle of the three- 
mile limit in 1702, his criterion was the range of artillery fire prevailing 
at that time. Although the international jurists have been exercised 
about the adequacy of that limit in modern conditions, the limit itself 
has in the main continued to be accepted by the world at-large. The 
principle of the three-mile limit was laid down.in Great Britain by the 
Territorial Waters Jurisdiction Act of 1878. A short time before that 
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Act was passed, the United States had made an unsuccessful proposal 
for a five-mile limit. Earlier still, both the United States and Spain 
had equally unsuccessfully proposed a six-mile limit. The general 
difficulty was rooted in jealousy, each State being afraid that any extension 
of the limit would confer too great an advantage on the others. Jealousy 
in international affairs is a fruitful source of confusion. In the case of 
Norway a four-mile limit came to be exceptionally and tacitly accepted 
by the other Powers. The real difficulty in Norway’s case arose from 
a Norwegian edict the effect of which was that Norway’s four-mile limit 
of territorial waters would be measured from baselines in the bays drawn 
by Norway, and not from the low-water mark along the shore. In such 
cases it was usual for a ten-mile limit to be adopted from the baseline in 
bays: an arrangement which Norway ignored. ' 

It was on July 12th, 1935, that a Norwegian Royal Decree was issued 
to delimit the Norwegian fisheries zone north of a certain line. After 
the second world war the United Kingdom contested that arrangement. 
A case was therefore filed in the International Court of Justice in Septem- 
ber, 1949, and open hearings were begun on September 25th, 1951. The 
British argument was that the Norwegian decree of 1935 was invalid in 
international law, and complaint was made of the attempt thus made to 
close large areas of the high seas off the Norwegian coast, and of the 
resultant -Norwegian interference with British fishing vessels. The 
British Government therefore asked the Court to declare the principles 
of international law which ought to be applied in defining baselines for ' 
fisheries, to define these particular baselines as far as was necessary to 
avoid any further legal differences between the two governments, and to 
award damages for the interference with British fishing vessels outside 
the zone now to be reserved for Norwegian nationals. The Court 
concluded its hearings on October,2gth last, and delivered 'its judgment 
on December 18th. The case went against Great Britain, by ten votes 
to two, the two being those of Sir Arnold McNair (Britain) and Mr. 
J. E. Read (Canada). 

The judgment ruled that the Norwegian decree of 1935 did not violate 
international law, the ten-mile rule for the baseline in bays ‘not having 
acquired the authority of a general rule of international law, and not being 
in any case applicable to Norway, who had always rejected it. Subject 
therefore to the restrictions of international law, and to the overriding 
test of reasonableness, the littoral State was entitled herself to determine 
the method of selection of baselines, and Norway’s choice happened to 
be sanctioned by long and on the whole consistent usage. After the 
judgment had been promulgated, the British representative, Sir Eric 
Beckett, excellently declared at a press conference that Britain would 
loyally accept it in the more general cause of the settlement of inter- 
national disputes by judicial ruling. 

One ruling, however, like one good turn, often deserves another. 
Norwegian fishermen at once began to wonder whether Norwegian herring 
fishing rights off the coast of Iceland would be affected; and the analagous 
case of British rights off that coast did in fact arise. The Norwegian 
Foreign Minister stated after the Hague ruling of December 18th last 
that the prawn fishery question between Norway and Sweden would not 
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thereby be affected. What he referred to was the dispute that had 
arisen between the two countries in 1950 about an alleged intrusion of 
Swedish prawn-fishermen into Norwegian territorial waters. The 
dispute was settled by an agreement reached on December 2oth, 1950, 
under which Swedish fishermen would be permitted to operate in part 
of the Norwegian fishing- grounds in return for permission now to be 
given to Norwegian fishermen to fish in part of the Swedish fishing area 
off the coast of North Bohuslan. The Norwegian fishermen regarded 
that bargain as unequal, and more may be heard of it, despite the Nor- 
wegian Foreign Minister’s statement of last year. . 

The effect that the Hague Court’s ruling about Norway had on the 
British fishing rights off Iceland soon came to a head. On March 19th 
last the Icelandic Government announced that it would in the future 
regard as territorial waters a four-mile area measured from baselines 
from point. to point between promontories, islands and rocks off the 
coast, thereby applying to-its own case the sense of the Court’s ruling 
about Norway’s case. Now, it happened that British fishing vessels, 
operating mainly from Hull, Grimsby and Fleetwood, would be debarred 
by the Icelandic Government’s new arrangement (which it was intended 
should begin operating on May 15th) from an area from which they had 
‘been getting fish to the extent of some 1,500,000 cwt. a year. The 
British Government therefore sought to obtain a modification of the edict. 
On May 3rd last the Foreign Office published the text of a Note it had 
sent to the Government of Iceland. The note made clear that the 
British Government appreciated the desire of Iceland to amend her own 
fishery regulations in view of the International Court’s decision about 
Norway, and recognised the importance of coastal fisheries to Iceland. 
But the regulations recently announced would exclude British fishing 
vessels from large areas in which they had been accustomed to fish for 
more than half a century, and that’ was why the British Government had 
already proposed negotiation for an ad hoc line. As, however, the 
Icelandic Government, since that British proposal was made, had uni- 
laterally announced its new regulations, the British Government now 
contested the Icelandic claim to a four-mile limit (which had been admitted 
in Norway’s case only for exceptional historic reasons), and to the 
particular baselines as, drawn by Iceland. in the new regulations. It 
therefore requested that the regulations be amended to give a three-mile 
limit and to change one of the new baselines. Such a concession, the 
‘Note said, would constitute a “material contribution,to the preservation 
of harmonious relations.” 

There is little that is new in this matter of fishing rights either in 
territorial waters, or, in the modern practice of the Soviet Government, 
in waters that are not even strictly territorial. ‘The Russian Government 
of our time has never been deterred from action by a mere consideration 
- of juridical limits of any kind. It is interesting, for instance, in this 
point of view to recall a letter written more ‘than a quarter of a century 
ago (May 2nd, 1923) by Lord Curzon, then’ Foreign Secretary, to Sir 
(then Mr.) R. M. Hodgson, then Official Agent in the British Commercial 
Mission to Russia—there being at that time no formal diplomatic relation- 
ship between London and Moscow—enclosing a rather blunt Memorandum 
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which he requested Mr. Hodgson to read to, or otherwise bring to the 
notice of, Mr. Chicherin, or Mr. Litvinov, or Mr. Karakhan. 

In Part V of that Memorandum we read: “$§. 19. The feelings aroused 
in this country ... . have been greatly aggravated during the past year 
by a series of acts perpetrated by the Russian authorities in contravention 
of the generally accepted conventions of international law, and involving 
a wholly indefensible interference with British fishing and acts of indignity 
against British subjects. Prolonged correspondence has taken place upon 
the arrest of the steam trawler Magneta while fishing about nine miles 
off the Murman coast on January 31st, 1922, the trawler, while under 
Soviet compulsion, being subsequently wrecked and the crew of ten men 
drowned; and also upon the arrest of the steam trawler St. Hubert on 
March 3rd, 1922, when fishing more than twelve miles from the coast, 
that vessel being confisceted by the Soviet authorities and being still 
detained in the harbour at Murmansk. The reiterated demands of His 
Majesty’s Government for the admission of liability and the grant of 
compensation in these two cases have been persistently refused by the 
Soviet Government. Moze recently another flagrant case has occurred, 
the steam trawler James Johnson having been seized in March while 
fishing in the same waters, the vessel and the catch confiscated by the 
Soviet Government, and the master sentenced to forced labour. 

“§. 20. It is time that the Soviet Government should be made aware 
that it cannot with impunity behave towards British subjects and British 
shipping in this arbitrary and intolerable manner. . . .” ; 

That was not the first nor the last time during the past generation that ~ 
the Russian Government has been told that it cannot be allowed to go 
on behaving in an intolereble manner; yet it has none the less gone on 
behaving in an intolerable manner. The Memorandum above referred 


to ended with the triple demand (which it said the British Government 


were “compelled to insist upon”) for compensation to the owners and 
relatives for the loss of the Magneta and the death of the crew; the release 
of the St. Hubert and James Johnson as well as the crew of the latter, with 
the grant of suitable compensation; and an assurance that British fishing 
vessels would not be interfered with in the future outside the three-mile 


limit. (Russia. No. 2, 1623. Cmd. 1869.) It could cause no surprise - . 


to those who even at that date had noticed the Russian taste for endless 
talk that the Russian Government’s answer to the British Memorandum 
was a proposal that a conference should be held about it; a senseless 
proposal (as it was no doubt intended to be) because there could not be 
a separate Anglo-Russian errangement about a matter such as territorial 
waters, which was of general concern. 

, It was, no doubt, true that the peasants of Murmansk were dependent ' 
on the fisheries for their livelihood, but there was nothing peculiar or 
exceptional in such a circumstance. The peasants who live near coast 
lines are often so dependent. The fisheries of certain parts of the Scottish 
coast are vital to the local fishermen and their families, and any argument 
that could be made good for an extension of the three-mile limit off the 
Murman coast would apply equally to the Scottish coast, and to many 
others. Unlike pearls, fish are found in every sea. There was no 
analogy between a twenty-four mile British limit for pearl-fishing and a 
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suggested extension of the three-mile Russian limit off the Murman 
coast. Da f - j 
"Fhe general problem of territorial waters, however, is subject to 
uncertainties. There has traditionally been a sort of unwritten under- 
standing, for instance, that the offence of “hovering” just outside a three- 
mile limit exposes a ship to the right of search. In the Russian case 
above referred to there was no question of such hovering, because each 
of the British ships seized was fishing several miles outside the three-mile 
‘ waters, one of them as much as nine miles outside them. A ‘miss is 
as good as a mile in the Russian outlook, especially when it gives unlimited 
scope for controversy. - When this matter came up for discussion in the 
Anglo-Russian Conference of 1924, Mr. Rakovsky hit on the brilliant idea 
—and was obviously surprised that Mr. MacDonald was attracted to it 
—that it was the presence of steam trawlers as distinct from ordinary 
fishing boats that spelt ruin to the Murmansk peasants. It happened 
that Mr. MacDonald had had experience of precisely such a controversy 
arising between the trawlers and the fishing boats off his own native 
village of Lossiemouth. Mr. Rakovsky thereupon elaborated a proposed 
compromise whereby the three-mile limit should be reaffirmed with the 
exception that steam trawlers should not be allowed.to approach nearer 
to the Murmansk coast than a new limit to be decided by agreement 
between the two parties. As often happens, however, in the case of 
argument and controversy with the Russian Government, the long and 
complicated series of agreements designed to reaffirm the three-mile 
principle without damaging the rights or interests of either party fell 
through because the “Draft of Proposed General Treaty between Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland and the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics” 
(Russia, No. 1, 1924, Cmd. 2215) itself fell through and was never signed, 
being cut off in its prime, as it were, by the British general election of 
1924. 
At about the same time another complication about territorial waters 
of a particularly ticklish kind, arose between the British and the United 
States Governments, a complication that illustrates the sort of confusion 
that may burst beyond a three-mile limit. It resulted from the attempt 
to make America “dry” by means of the famous Volstead Act of October 
18th, 1919 (so called after Mr. Volstead, ‘chairman of the committee that 
reported the Bill to the House). “The United States Government fell 
victim to constant headaches in its attempt to prohibit intoxicating liquor, 
such liquor being defined as containing “one-half of one per centum or 
more of alcohol by volume,” from being consumed in the United States. 
An American ship on the high seas, even outside the_three-mile limit, 
being legally ruled to be American territory and therefore enforcedly 
“dry,” it happened not only that American shipping was losing its entire 
trade in the Atlantic crossings, but also that a huge trade in contraband 
4iquor was, as it were, gratuitously presented to non-American, chiefly 
British, shipping. The matter was of so serious an economic consequence 
that the United States Government requested of the British Government 
permission to search and seize British vessels even outside the three-mile 
limit in its attempt to~break up the liquor smuggling. A Canadian — 
schooner had in fact been so seized eight miles off the coast of New Jersey, 
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and a British schooner six miles off the coast of Massachusetts; and there 
were other cases. The Federal Court in Boston ruled that such measures 
were justified against ships transgressing American law, even though they 
happened to be outside the three-mile limit. Feeling began to run high: 
the feeling of the liquor-ranners, who saw a fortune slipping from their 
grasp, of British patriots who resented the seizure of British ships on 
the high seas, of British jurists who argued that a three-mile limit was 
a limit for all that; and the British Government on October 18th, 1922, 
which date happened to be the third anniversary of the passing of the 
Volstead Act, formally protested to the United States Government, 
which for its part had particularised its own demand as the extension of 
the three-mile into a twelve-mile limit so far as the right of search: and 
seizure was concerned. f 

In answer, the British Ambassador, while promising that the British 
Government would take all possible measures for preventing liquor- 
smuggling and the abuse cf the British flag, none the less declared with 
a smug and comfortable sort of unction, that “the British Government 
could not properly acquiesce, in order to meet a temporary emergency, 
in the abandonment of a principle to which they attached great importance.” 

Two ‘separate issues thereupn emerged. There was not only the 
question whether America could claim the right to take action outside her 
territorial waters, or more precisely to extend the three-mile limit to a 
twelve-mile limit for this particular purpose, in order to prevent a violation 
of American law within American territory. There was the further 
question whether America could take action even within her undoubted 
territorial waters against non-American ships which carried liquor. On 
the first question Britain was as adamant against America as she was 
against Russia. On the second there promptly developed a long and 
acrimonious legal battle between the two sides of the Atlantic such as 
normally reduces the student of international affairs to a state’ of mind 
bordering upon despair. 

Of course, these things can be taken in an exclusively comic sense, but 
the joy of nations is not so easily served. There is always in the back- 
ground the sobering bogey of possible war, an international contingency, 
unbelievable because so outrageously at variance with common sense, 
yet in our time illustrated not once, but twice at its maximum of depravity. 
The issue with the United States was, however, brought to a head on 
June 23rd, 1923, when test cargoes sent from European and Asiatic 
countries entered American territorial waters containing sealed quantities 
of alcoholic liquor for the return journeys. The United States authorities 
~—though some American jurists contested the legality of what they did 
—in order to prosecute the dual purpose of safeguarding the operation 
of the Volstead Act and of safeguarding the existence of the transatlantic 
American shipping services (for “dry” ships could not hope to compete 
with “wet” for passengers) proceeded to take a stand against any liquor’ 
whether sealed or not, entering American territorial waters. On that 
23rd day of June, 1923, the American customs officials in New York 
broke the seals on the wine rooms alike of the Cunard liner Berengaria 
and the White Star liner Baltic, and of the French liner Paris, and the 
Japanese liner Korea Maru, and seized all the liquor contained therein, 
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despite the fact that the liquor. was reserved for the return journey, with 
the exception only of what the United States Health Service judged to 
be necessary for medicinal purposes. l 

On the consequent disputations, including full political statements on 
both sides of the Atlantic, there is no need to dwell. One remark only 
need be recalled. It is taken from a speech made by Lord Curzon in 
the-House of Lords on June 28th, 1923. He said: “This is rather a case 
of international practice than of international law. If a nation acts 
unreasonably towards the ships of other nations when they come within 
its jurisdiction it will find its own ships are unreasonably treated when 
they are within foreign jurisdiction.” Tu quoque! , , 

International affairs tend to be conducted on the lowest ground of 
competitive selfishness. In one word that is the full explanation of 
international chaos, war and adversity. The world is made on the 
uncomprising principle that one serves one’s own ends only by serving 
others, that unselfishness is the alpha and the omega of human welfare. 
Pius XIII once remarked: “No human expedients will ever make up 
for the devotedness and self-sacrifice’ of Christian Charity.” É 

July 11th, 1952. GEORGE GLASGOW. 
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ACTON’S POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY 


“This day’s post informed me of the death of Adrian, who was the best of 
all men I have known. He loved retirement, and avoided company, but you 
might sometimes meet him coming from scenes of sorrow, silent and appalled, 
as if he had seen a ghost, or in the darkest corner of churches, his dim eyes 
radiant with light from another world. . . . He did not mingle readily with 
others or co-operate in any common undertaking, so that one could not rely 
on him socially or for practical objects. As he never spoke harshly of persons, 
so he seldom praised them warmly, and there was some apparent indifference 
and want of feeling. Ill-success did not depress, but happy prospects did not 
elate him, and, though never impatient, he was not actively hopeful. Facetious 
friends called him the Weather-cock or Mr. Facingbothways, because there 
was no heartiness in his judgments, and he satisfied nobody and said things 
that were ‘at first sight grossly inconsistent without attempting to reconcile 
them. . . . These things struck me as well as others, and at first repelled me. 
I could see, indeed, at the same time that his conduct was remarkably methodical. 
. . . He had meditated on every contingency and was prepared with rules and 
precepts which he never disobeyed. . . . I doubted whether all this was not 
artificial. . . . In time I discovered that it was the perfection of a developed 
character. He had disciplined his soul with such wisdom and energy as to 
make it the obedient and spontaneous instrument of God’s will... .” 

The fragment, from which these words have been taken, gives in its mutilated 
form a very poor idea of the force and feeling that characterises the original; 
but it is a good starting-point for any study of Acton, though it foreshadows 
only too,well the widespread complexity of his thought and the difficulty of 
weaving it into a coherent whole. It is easy to say that Acton stressed Religion 
and Freedom; but that leaves still the need for defining them. At every turn 
Mr. Fasnacht opens the way for excursions into labyrinths of great interest 
but uncertain exodus. A reviewer might perhaps advise a reader to let his 
mind explore as passages of particular value and pertinent interest the chapter 
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on “The English and American Political Traditions.’” Mr. Fasnacht begins 
by saying: “In Acton’s view, it was the Whigs, from the Trimmers to Glad- 
stone, who were the party of real freedom.” He goes on to indicate what 
Butler would have called their “shortness of thought” and observes very truly 
that their dominating notion was “clearness of thought,” And then Mr. 
Fasnacht adds: “The doctrine of clearness was also necessary for popular action. 
The masses only understand what is quite clear. If they are to decide, things 
must be made clear—and cnly such things submitted to them. This was one 
cause of the limitation of Whig doctrine. . . . But truths that are obvious to 
children are good only for children. The principles of the wealth of nations 
lie rather deeper. The danger of the doctrine of clearness is that it gives the 
victory to those things which nobody can fail to see over those which: belong 
to the intelligent.” Here might properly be introduced Acton’s recommenda- 
tion in his Inaugural Lecture of Burke as “when true to himself, the most 
intelligent of our instructors.” Burke intuitively saw the strong points’of the 
Whig position and of the growing Conservative one. Like Pitt, he can hardly 
be described as belonging to either party. He really speaks for mankind at 
its most intelligent; and it is noticeable that Acton’s great admiration as a 
practical statesman in perhaps the mast critical hours of his career—in Decem- 
ber, 1885—wrote in his diary “Read Burke; what a magazine of wisdom on 
Ireland and America!” and then again on January oth there is an entry, “Made 
many extracts from Burke—sometimes almost divine.” 

We lie, all of us, under a considerable obligation to Mr. Fasnacht for bringing 
such things to mind at an hour when the problems which exercised Burke, 
which brought Gladstone to the consummation of his strange career, and which 
guided Acton to many of his verdicts, have become for ourselves and for the 
future of the world of the most pertinent irhportance. a 

ALGERNON CECIL. 


Acton’s Political Philosophy. An Analysis by G. E. Fasnacht. (Hollis & Carter. 218.) 


AFTER MUNICH* . 


The fourth volume of the captured documents of the German Foreign 
Ministry covers the six uneasy months between ‘the Munich agreement and 
the destruction of what was left of Czechoslovakia in March 1939. Though’ 
less exciting than Volume III, it is full of human as well as of historical interest. 
Of the eight chapters that on Germany and Great Britain is naturally of most 
interest for British readers. Here is the story of two men, Chamberlain and 
Hitler, the’ one as eager to keep the peace as the other to enlarge the Third 
Reich if necessary at the cost of a world war. That the Munich edifice was 
built on sand-was clear to statesmen who knew more about the Continent than 
the well-meaning but inexperienced British Premier. “I do not know whether 
your countries will benefit by these decisions taken at Munich,” remarked 
Krofta, the Czechoslovak Foreign Minister, “but certainly we shall not be the 
last. After us others will meet the same fate.” ~ 

The full and instructive despatches from the German Embassy in London 
mirror the gradual darkening of the brightly-tinted hopes with which Chamber- 
lain returned from Munich. The process of disillusion began with Hitler’s 
speech at Saarbrücken, which, instead of rejoicing in his bloodless triumph, 
revealed an unsatisfied and ominous mood. But the Premier was still living 
in a world of dreams. “Chamberlain has complete confidence in the Führer,” 
reported the German Ambassador as late as October 31st. His position as 
the result of his share in che Munich agreement, added Dirksen, was extra- 
ordinarily strong. The mood of the public was favourable for an Anglo- 


* Documents on German Foreign Policy, 1918-1945. Series D. Vol. IV. Stationery 
Office, 21s.. 
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German settlement; the case for the return of at any rate some German Colonial 
Empire was fully understood; and the Premier was expected shortly to make 
proposals to the Führer for the implementation of his Munich policy. 

The official “policy of appeasement” was: detested by experienced officials 
of the’Foreign Office, by Churchill, Eden and Duff Cooper in the Conservative 
party, and by influential Liberals and Labour leaders, who disbelieved Hitler’s 
declaration that he had no further territorial ambitions in Europe. Their 
instinct was correct, for, with dictators, l’appétit vient en mangeant. The secret 
Hosbach Memorandum dating from the autumn of 1937 had committed the 
megalomaniac Dictator to a course of wholesale aggression which astonished 
some of his closest associates. He despised the statesmen of Great Britain 
and France too much to attempt to conciliate: public opinion in the West; but 
the savage penalties and pogroms inflicted on the Jews after the murder of a 
German diplomatist in Paris weakened Chamberlain’s-position and strengthened 
the conviction of his critics that Hitler was the enemy of civilisation as well as 
a danger to the world: “For the anti-German circles in Britain,” reported the 
Ambassador, “the excesses against the Jews and the new legal measures were 
only grist to the mill, and for pro-German circles it was a severe shock. Their” 
confidence in the possibility of an Anglo-German understanding is shaken, and 
their effectiveness is crippled.” 

Lord Halifax had never been quite so optimistic as his chief, and the rape 


of Czechoslovakia on March 15th, 1939, ended the policy of appeasement 


proclaimed by the Premier and enthusiastically supported by The Times. “Tt 
was particularly regrettable,” declared the mild-spoken Foreign Secretary to 
the Ambassador on March 15th, “that the military occupation of Czechoslovakia 
should ‘have been considered necessary, despite the fact that, since Munich, 
the country had in any case lain wide open to Germany’s military grasp. More- 
over, the Fithrer had explicitly given the assurance that he had no further 


. territorial claims in Europe. In Anglo-German relations the clocks had been 


put back considerably.” The general mood in London,’ reported Dirksen, 
could be described as a feeling of suppressed fury. The fifth volume will 
record the reaction of the Western Powers to the Fiihrer’s latest crime, thè 
conversion of Chamberlain, the guarantee to Poland, and the futile attempt to 
bring Russia into a defensive alliance against Nazi aggression. 

The nobility of the Premier’s character.and aims shines out brightly, but 
this volume confirms the general conviction that his policy of trusting the 
Dictators was a mistake from the first, and that his passionate devotion to 
peace made Hitler believe that he had little to fear from the West. He described 
Chamberlain and Halifax'as two old hens who would cackle and do nothing 
else. “With gentlemen,” Bismarck once remarked, “I am a gentleman; avec 
un corsaire je suis corsaire et-demi.” This collection of documents prove once 
again that—zt any rate in the opening phases of the struggle—the corsair 
usually defeats the gentleman. The unfolding of the drama was watched 
attentively by Stalin, who concluded that it would be wiser to climb on to the 
Fithrer’s bandwagon, at least for a time, than to tie himself to the Western 
Powers, who evidently had so little stomach for a fight. The British policy 
under Chamberlain was soft enough, but the France of Georges Bonnet was 
softer still. Hitler’s star was rising`rapidly in the heavens, and was to rise 
still higher before it plunged into the bottomless abyss.. It is a pity that 
Chamberlain did not live to see the wicked aggressors trampled underfoot. 

: G. P.G. 
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The comparative neglect in this country of the literatures of Norway, Sweden 
and Denmark by all save insatiable students is a somewhat curious phenomenon. 
Exceptions are made in the case of world-famous geniuses like Ibsen and Strind- 

.berg, and the memory of Hans Christian Andersen remains endeared. and 
enduring. But the general reader seldom seems aware of the numerous stars 
of only lesser magnitude which shine in the Northern skies, and the imposing 
array of distinguished writers and writings which the three scholarly authors 
of this rather ponderous volume have here mustered and set in order may come: 
as a surprise to many of us. Perhaps it is: fortunate that their principal aim 
should be to make us better acquainted with modern Scandinavian literature. 

During the three centuries (1537 to 1808) when Norway was subject to 
Denmark, a handful of patriots kept the national spirit alive, and one, at least, 
of the important writers (Ludwig Holberg, 1684-1754), a poet and a dramatist 
of genius, who wrote the long mock-heroic poem Peder Paas and several brilliant 
comedies was of pure Norwegian stock. Freedom from the Danish yoke 
was naturally succeeded by a great outburst of literary activity, and in the mid- 
nineteenth century we find Ibsen in charge of the Norwegian theatre and, 
after his great romantic impulse had largely spent itself in such historical, 
dramas as Haermaendene paa Helgeland (“The Vikings at Helgeland”) and 
Kongsemnerne (“The Pretenders”), pouring out that intriguing series of social 
tragical comedies which we associate most closely with his name: Et Dukkehjem 
(“A Doll’s House”), Gengangere (“Ghosts”), Lille Eyolf (“Little Eyolf”) and 
a host of others, in which he ridicules contemporary follies and castigates 
contemporary vices and virtues. Denmark herself, meanwhile, was roused to 
fresh literary activity, under the keenly critical eyes of Georg Brandes, who 
translated Mill’s Subjection of Women, and was welcomed by Ibsen as a fellow- 
worker in “the revolution of the spirit.” The influence of Brandes extended 
to Sweden, which had early manifested its susceptibility to foreign ideas, and 
in which (apart from the popularity of the astonishing theological visions of 
Swedenborg), the rise of Strindberg (1849-1912) is perhaps the strongest 
demonstration of the native literary spirit. One of the reasons why Swedish 
literature is imperfectly known in other countries is said to be the abundance 
of its lyric poetry—a branch of literature which commonly defies translation; 
and though we remember that Longfellow scored some success with his 
sympathetic rendering of Nattvardsbarnen (“Children of the Lord’s Supper”) 
by Esaias Tegner (1782-1846), and though the authors of this book have them- 
selves given us more than one example of the poetical spirit, yet it is true that 
drama presents less difficulty to translators, and Strindberg’s sinister realistic 
plays (e.g., the truly horrific Fadren (“The Father”) and Froken Julie (“Miss 
Julia”)) seem at home on the English and American stage. 

Though by no means lacking dramatists, the tide of the new Scandinavian 
literature seems to be setting most strongly in the direction of purposeful 
novels and poignant verse, thus, as it were, satisfying the two primitive literary 
instincts—for story, namely, and for song. The novel—long since a favourite 
literary form, as evidenced in such works as Paludan-Muller’s Adam Homo 
(1841-48), a psychological study in verse of the spiritual deterioration of a man 
and his redemption by a woman; Knut Hamsun’s Markens Grode (“Growth 
of the Soil”), a saga of peasant life, published in 1917, and the massive prole- 
tarian epics of Martin Nexo, whose fame rests chiefly on his two long novels, 
Pelle Eroberen (‘Pelle, the Conqueror,” 1906) and Ditte, Menneskebarn (‘‘Ditte, 
Daughter of Men, 1917”), character studies of proletarian nobility, masculine 
and feminine respectively—is now wide enough in range to include most of 
the controversial ‘subjects of the day. Hamsun and Nexo are Danes, but much 
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the same trend appears in Sweden and Norway, especially the proletarian novel, 
developed by such present-day writers as Gustav Hedenvind Erikson, Fabian 
Hansson and Martin Koch, who describe with deep feeling the sufferings of 
town and country workers, through strikes, famines and so forth. In all three 
countries, too, the poetical impulse remains active, and voices that yearn for 
romance and true religion which, despite the rebellion of many thinkers against 
“organised Christianity,” lives on in contemporary Scandinavia, and bids fair 
never to die. 
G. M. Hort. 


An Introduction to Scandinavian Literature. By Elias Bredsdorff, Brita Mortensen, : 
and R. Popperwell. (Cambridge University Press, 27s. 6d. net). 


! . CHRISTIANITY PAST AND PRESENT 


Whether or not history is always a cordial to drooping spirits, it helps us 
to maintain a sense of proportion. A knowledge of the past will save from 
extravagance both fears and hopes regarding the immediate prospects of 
Christianity. Few writers are better equipped than Professor Willey to inter- 
pret the present in the light of the past. ‘Those readers who are familiar with 
his delightful books on the background to English literature in the seventeenth, 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries will applaud the action of the Faculty 
Board of Divinity in inviting him to deliver this course of lectures in the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge. These courses of open lectures are designed to interest 
non-theological students, and in these lectures a layman explains to’ laymen 
‘what Christianity means to him. They will be read with pleasure by all who 
care for religion and literature. i 

The task of wedding Christianity and culture is never accomplished. The 
tension between faith and knowledge is never resolved. Yet as each age 
grapples with the problem, something is learnt from each attempted synthesis 
and from each inevitable failure. The blending of Greek and Hebraic elements. 
in the Christianity of the Ancient Catholic Church could never completely 
succeed. As Professor Willey argues, some distinctive features of Christianity 
were from the first, and continued to be, foolishness to the Greeks. In the 
- medieval age of faith Aristotle is definitely subordinated to Christ, but the 
scholastic alliance of Faith and Reason broke down in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries. The Renaissance posed the still unsettled problem of ‘Christianity 
and humanism. The attempt of the Cambridge Platonists to renew the alliance 
of Faith and Reason paved the way for the radical reduction of Christianity 
to the natural religion of the Deists. This was obviously a case of emptying 
out the baby with the bath, but Christianity only escaped from the challenge 
of the Deists to face the storms evoked by Biblical criticism and Darwin’s ' 
Origin .of Species. Honest doubt became the hall-mark of the nineteenth 
century. All these phases of Christianity’s past Professor Willey surveys with 
admirable lucidity and sympathetic fairness. When he comes to the present, 
he declares his conviction that the essentials of the Christian faith can now be 
more clearly discerned, and more confidently defended than in the past. The 
wisdom and charm of the case he presents will carry conviction to many, and 
where it does not carry conviction, will at least command respect. 

an Proressor H. G. Woon. .« 


Christianity Past and Present. By Basil Willey. Cambridge University Press, ros. 6d. 
net. 
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It has been astutely said chat Experience does not consist in what happens 
to us, but in the use to which we contrive to put those happenings; and according 
to that judgment the author of this charming little sheaf of intimate biographical 
essays must be regarded as genuinely experienced. For it is evident that he has 
not only happened to know the mere or less distinguished personages of whom 
he writes, but has taken pains to know them well enough to penetrate beneath 
their superficial to their deeper selves, and to view them, each and all, in the 
kindly light of his own cultivated, discerning mind. He presents them, for 
the most part, in so eminently candid and unaffected a manner that an intelligent, 
reader may almost feel that he (or she) has shared his opportunities of meeting- 
them on terms of personal fellowship, receiving their uninhibited confidences 
and making sundry contacts with them on their own ground. As most of us 
know, Mr. Bax’s circle of famous friends has been, as it still is, deservedly wide. 
Though it would be difficult to imagine a more diverse group of “Career-Men”’ 
than he has here brought together, his sympathetic intuition has contrived to 
give the various, varying figures on the landscape a certain unity of design. 
For example, between the saintly British Buddhist, Alan Bennett, who (in a 
country where practical asceticism seldom excites more than half-amused 
tolerance) steadfastly ordered his life by the laws of the Noble Eightfold Path, 
. and the megalomaniac magician and mystery-monger, Aleister Crowley (whose 
new self-sponsored religion was rather naively to be known as “Crowley- 
anityl’”) there would seem to be an unbridgeable gulf fixed. Yet Mr. Bax, 
whilst warmly extolling and revering the one, does not hesitate to find a good 
word for the other. He is capable, it seems, of building some kind of bridge 
across the majority of similar chasms. As well as the word-pictures of this 
violently contrasted pair, we get highly entertaining accounts of several more 
normal, yet sufficiently out-of-the-common, individuals, who, judged by the 
world’s standards, were either notable successes or exalted failures. Authors 
and actors, critics and cricketers, poets and philosophers, alternate effectively 
with one another. The inclusion of such differing geniuses as James Agate, 
Arnold Bennett, W. H. Davies, Havelock Ellis, C. B. Fry, and Edward Thomas 
—to name but a random few—add verve and vitality to the gathering and should 
attract the attention of several sorts and conditions of readers. 

- ‘G. M. Horr. 

Some I Knew Well. By Clifford Bax.: (London: Phoenix House, 1 58.) 


Gallery Books (Percy Lund, Humphries & Co., 4s. 6d. each) are always a 
joy, not merely for the expert, but for every lover of art. In each case a single 
picture or related group is chosen as representative of a great master, described 
in a brief Introduction and illustrated by about a score of exquisite reproduc- 
tions. The latest—21 and 22—are Nicolas Poussin’s magnificent Golden Calf 
in the National Gallery, introduced by Antony Blunt, and Tintoretto’s Four 
Allegories of Venice in the Doge’s Palace, introduced by Eric Newton, a miracle 
of grace and beauty. Poussin spent almost the whole of his adult life in Italy, 
and the illustrations in this volume strike one as much more Italian than French,’ 
The Tintoretto volume is particularly welcome, because the last great figure 
of the glorious sixteenth century is usually associated with enormous surfaces, 
If the fifteenth century pre-Raphaelites excelled, all their successors in spiritual 
intensity, Titian and Giorgione, Tintoretto and Paul Veronese were incom- 
parable masters of drawing and colour. Each of us may have a preference for one 
or the other school, but we may all give heartfelt thanks for both these fountains 
of delight. 
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THE GERMAN TREATIES, EGYPT AND 


PERSIA 

HILE the Korean armistice talks drag on and the affairs of the 
Far East seem as far from solution as.ever, some important events 
have recently taken place in other parts of the world. First, 
the Contractual Agreement between the West German Federal Republic 
and the Western Powers has been signed and awaits ratification. Secondly 
the affairs of the.Middle East are in the melting-pot once more in regard 
to two important countries there—Egypt and Persia. 

Let us consider first the situation that has arisen over the German 
treaties. At last political instruments are being created which will make 
possible the establishment of West German sovereignty and will integrate 
German armed forces into a European Defence Community as a part of 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organisation. It is well to remember how 
this development has been brought about. There was a time directly 
after the war when Russian foreign policy seemed ready to co-operate 
with Western Europe at least to the extent of not wanting to force Com- 
munism on their zone of Germany. ‘There were, moreover, in the Krem- 
lin people who had not committed themselves to a Western offensive, and 
there were generals in command of the Red Army in the winter of 1945-46 
who were .war-time appointments and not Communists. There was 
certainly a possibility at this time that the Western Slav States like Poland ’ 
and Czechoslovakia would be left alone to form non-Communist but 
Russian-friendly governments, and that “united fronts” would be allowed 
to function. Russia’s stock stood high at this time among some non- 
Communist parties in Eastern Europe. If, that development had been 
allowed to go on, the prospects of creating a unified Germany on good 
terms both with the East and the West would have been considerable. 
But the dream faded. The Soviet elections in February, 1946, removed 
most non-Communist elements from the Soviet Parliament. The non- 
Communist generals of the Red Army were retired during the course of 
1946, and the decks were cleared for an all-out Communist drive in foreign 
policy. Even so, the policy did not become clear till 1947, when in the 
spring of that year Russia rejected the Marshall Aid plan and compelled 
her Western Slav neighbours and Hungary to do the same. The deepen- 
ing economic crisis in Europe, the beginning of the inflationary wave, and 
the petering out of the American loan before Marshall Aid was offered, 
made it appear that “Western capitalism” was entering upon a period of 
rapid decline, which would justify the orthodox Communist doctrine of 
the expansion of World Revolution and the advance of Russia’s frontiers 
and those of her satellites westwards. All that has happened since then 
' over Germany springs from this development of Russian policy early 
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Thus began ir earnest the struggle for the soul of Germany. Would 
she be attracted to the Western free way of life and seek her allegiances 
there, or would she look to the Byzantine Caesarism of the East in its 
modern form of Russian Communism? ` There have always been two 
trends in German political thinking on foreign affairs. In the words of 
Faust: Zwei Seelen kämpfen, ach, in meiner Brust (“Two souls are struggling 
in my breast”). Germany east of the Elbe has always tended to an 
authoritarian system of government, and it was this system that Bismarck 
and the King of Prussia imposed on the rest of Germany, though it never 
took deep roots in the country west of the Elbe. Here, in the land of 
Goethe, Freiherr von Stein and Beethoven, were other influences that 
had crept in from the West with the spirit of liberty of the French Revolu- 
tion. ‘These infiuences are felt today. . It is in keeping with past history 
that Russia should be imposing a totalitarian system in East Germany. 
It is also in keeping with past history that in the West Dr. Adenauer 
should be Federal Chancellor with the backing of Rhineland Catholics 
and a policy of friendship with France. The German Social Democrats, 
of course, have their quarrels with the Catholic Party of Dr. Adenauer, 
but the fact is that both these parties are anti-Communist and democratic 
and opposed to the return of the Prussian military system. 

Yet there are difficulties in integrating this Western German Republic 
into the rest of Europe both politically and militarily. The urge of 
German unity is strong, and the Russians have used it to create difficulties 
between it and the Western Powers. How far the German Social Demo- 
crats mean to go in repudiating Dr. Adenauer’s policy in integrating West 
Germany with the European Defence Community remains to be seen. 
There is some reason to think that, if they came into power after the 
treaties were ratified, they would accept them in principle and seek their 
alteration, although what such alteration would be is not yet clear. Diffi- 
culties also have developed in the British Labour Party over the German 
treaties. They can best be regarded as part of a process of evolution 
through which that party has been passing in its foreign policy for some 
time. The British Labour Movement grew up in an atmosphere of 
isolation from foreign countries. Their affairs did not interest the early 
Socialist pioneers, who were busy thinking of Socialism in one country, 
namely Britain, and ignoring the rest of the world. There is also a strong 
moral and semi-religious background to British Labour, and a dislike of 
armaments, as something which hinders social, reform and development 
of the welfare state at home. ‘There is further a deep-seated respect for 
revolutionary movements on the Continent, and the Russian revolution 
was always popular with the Left in Great Britain, unlike the attitude of 
the Socialist movement in Europe. Therefore anything that will prevent 
an understanding with Russia is suspect to British Labour. The German 
treaties involve more armaments for Britain, and probably a further 
expense in maintaining our forces in Western Germany. They may 
make agreement with Russia more difficult. These fears, coupled with 
dislike of armaments, have caused a section of opinion in the Labour Party 
to reject the German treaties. On the other hand, the leadership in 
recent years of men like the late Ernest Bevin has created an opinion in 
the party now which realises that the prejudices of the early pioneer days 
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must give way to a more realistic approach to Britain’s role in the world’ 
today, especially after the great prestige she won for her actions during 
the late war. 

The present developments in the Middle East deserve special con- 
sideration at the present time. Internal dissensions have caused a boiling 
over of forces that have long been pent up in both Persia and Egypt. 
Let us take Egypt first. One is struck at once with a certain historical 
analogy between recent events and the revolt of Arabi Pasha last century. 
In those years the role of Britain was not a very praiseworthy one, since 
she intervened to support a corrupt and oppressive régime. Today again 
there is a revolt in Egypt against a corrupt and oppressive government, 
but this time we remain correctly neutral, although our sympathies are 
on the side of the insurgent régime. This is the measure of the change 
in our foreign policy. ‘The bondholders no longer determine the actions 
of our diplomats and military forces. Public opinion would not tolerate 
such a thing today. Moreover, the national feeling in Egypt and through- 
out the Middle East is such now that, even if we would, we could not by 
forceful intervention control the course of events. 

On the other hand, we can by sympathetic action do something to assist 
the new forces in Egypt. But at the moment it is not at all clear just 
what these forces are. The state of corruption in Egypt has long been 
notorious. Public men enter Parliament or the Government to-.enrich 
theniselves. This kindof thing goes on throughout the whole of the 
Arab world more or less, but in Egypt it is worse than anywhere else. 
In the days of Arabi Pasha it was confined to the upper circles round the 
court of the Khedive. It took the form of squandering large sums of 
public money on favourites and mistresses, and the contracting of foreign 
loans which bankrupted the country. Today corruption is more wide- 
spread and takes the form of manipulating public contracts and diverting 
the state revenue. It was not only the King’s court that was involved, 
but it was rampant in the dominating political party in Parliament—the 
Wafd. In many countries of the Middle East, and especially in some 
Arab countries and in Persia, the coming of parliamentary democracy has 
been a signal for corruption more widespread than when these countries: 
were open autocracies. In former times there was one autocrat and his 
satellites feeding on the public revenues. Today there is a host of petty 
ones. Parliamentary democracies in countries where the population is 
less than ro per cent. literate become the plaything of that small section 
that is literate, the big landowners, the big merchants, bankers and 
hangers-on. i 

In Egypt the King got rid of Nahas Pasha and the Wafd as soon as 
possible after'the war, ostensibly because of the corruption of his régime. 
Yet his action only hid a state of affairs round the court that is now the. 
subject of investigation by the new insurgent régime. The army in 
Egypt is the one institution that is least touched by the scourge that has. 
for so long afflicted the country. Indeed, it feels bitterly the way it was 
let down in the war with the Jews by the supply of faulty arms and ammu- 
nition. Yet we do not know just what the forces are that are behind the 
army. General Mahommed Neguib is a sound man by all reports, but. 
it is known that many of the younger officers are ardent supporters of the 
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Watd, the one political party that is most tinged with corruption. It is, 
therefore, a question whether there is going to be cleaning up of the Wafd, 
as well as of the Palace. On that much depends. At the moment there 
is some reason to think that a purge is being begun in the Wafd, and that 
` the party will come under new leaders which the army can more easily 
work with. 

Then there is that cryptic organisation, the Moslem Brotherhood, a 
fanatical Mahommedan organisation, believed to have been connected with 
the murder of several prominent Egyptians. On the other hand, its 
influence is on the side of cleaning up the palace and the state institutions. 
It has republican sympathies, and on the whole favours reforms and the 
raising of the under-dog. In this respect its aims are not dissimilar to 
those of General Neguib and the young army officers, but it is religious 
and fanatical, whereas the young officers have all grades of religious 
enthusiasm or complete lack of it. It remains to be seen what will come 
out of this strange conglomeration. It is nevertheless significant that in 
many Middle Eastern countries which have been pitchforked overnight 
into a parliamentary democracy and a wide system of franchise, the army 
has become a steadying influence and an instrument for the cleaning up 
of public life. This has been true of Syria in recent years, where the 
results to date of military intervention have been on the whole good, 
compared with what went before. In Irak, too, army intervention has 
at times been beneficial when corrupt politicians overreached themselves. 
The classic case, of course, is Kemal Ataturk in Turkey, where the 
original military dictatorship has led to the most stable and progressive 
parliamentary régime in the Middle East. One can only hope that the 
results will be as good in the Arab countries. 

So far as the relations between Britain and Egypt are concerned, there 
is no indication yet how far recent events will affect these. One has no 
_ right to assume that the new régime will be any more moderate than its 
predecessors in such matters as the evacuation of the Canal Zone and 
Egyptian sovereignty over the Sudan. Indeed, revolutionary régimes have 
a way of being ultra-nationalist and chauvinist. On the matter of the 
Canal Zone, Britain would be well advised to prepare plans for the com- 
plete evacuation of this area in the not distant future on the grounds that 
other bases could be established further north where conditions are 
politically more reliable. The whole question of Middle East defence 
requires re-examination. Cyprus and Turkey would provide bases almost 
as good as the Canal Zone, but not as yet prepared. This would solve 
the quarrel with Egypt as far as the Canal Zone is concerned, but on the 
question of the Sudan there can be no giving way. Moreover, the Sudan 
itself is becoming increasingly hesitant at the prospect of having any 
Egyptian connection at all, even a nominal one. There is little desire 
now to get mixed up in Egyptian politics. Even the pro-Egyptian 
Ashigga Party confines its policy to a recognition by Egypt of Sudanese 
self-government. The new Socialist Republican Party is even more 
against an Egyptian connection than the Umma Party of the Mahdi. 

In Persia the situation is far less hopeful than in Egypt. There the 
army is not the dominant factor, but the Teheran mob, which for the 
moment is under the control of a similar organisation to the Moslem 
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Brotherhood in Egypt, namely, the fanatical Fidei Islam, led by the Mullah 
Kashani, a modern counterpart of the mediaeval “Old Man of the Moun- 
tains.” As in Egypt, the mass of the peasantry are illiterate and desper- 
ately poor. Large numbers of them drift into the towns whenever a bad 
harvest makes it impossible for them to discharge their debts to the 
landlord and the village usurer. There they become recruits for the 
Communist Tudeh Party. The middle and professional classes of the 
towns are Nationalist and anti-foreign, but their exasperation with corrupt 
landlord rule causes them to regard the Communists as the lesser evil. 
On the other hand, to date the Russians have shown considerable reluc- 
tance to get mixed up with Persian affairs. They know from long ex- 
perience what unreliable people the Persians are, even those of them who 
are Communist. It is an ancient country with strong feelings of national 
pride, and they probably realise that to march in and occupy the country 
by force, which they could do at any time, would not pacify, but rather 
the reverse, and would tie up large Russian forces at a time when they 
cannot be readily spared and would divert economic resources which 
they need for internal Russian development. ; 

Still, events may force them into Persia if the Mossadec régime collapses. 
Dr. Mossadec has now got the dictatorial powers that he wants to control 
the economy of the country. The Shah and his court seem no longer to 
count as a factor in the affairs of the nation. The boycott of Persian oil 
on the world markets organised by, the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company, 
backed by the British Government, is slowly strangling the country, and 
will make it difficult to pay even the army and the police. But the 
Persians have shown themselves in the past capable of great powers of 
passive resistance. They may hold out for a long time yet. They are 
‘clearly playing up to the fear in the United States of a Communist:revolu- 
tion of Persia. American pressure then may well be put on this country 
to relax the ban on Persian oil. It may prove desirable to reopen discussion 
on the future of the Abadan refinery, for no one disputes the right of 
Persia to nationalise her oil. But what is disputed is the right of a govern- 
_ ment to tear up an agreement and confiscate the property of a foreign 
company without compensation. The Anglo-Iranian Oil Co. was, of 
course, a target. Its offence lay in its enormous success, which was so 
great that it began to rival unintentionally the Persian Government itself. 
Yet the treatment of the company raises very vital issues. What is here 
involved is the future of the economic development of all backward 
countries. President Truman’s Point Four Programme and the Colombo 
Plan are all placed in jeopardy if the treatment that the Persian Govern- 
ment has meted out to the company were to become widespread in the 
East. No government, let alone a private company, could risk its capital 
in undeveloped countries in future. Yet the danger of collapse in Persia 
and its consequences are staring us in the face. Dr. Mossadec is playing 
on the fear of the Americans and to some extent'of ourselves. But there 
is no use acting in a panic. It would be better that Persia went Com- 
munist and the rest of the Middle East was saved for orderly government 
and the free way of life than that we should pay blackmail to corrupt 
plutocrats and fanatical mullahs. a : 
Fag M. Pars Price. 
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/ USSIAN Communism in Asia today should be regarded from a 
wl 


comprehensive view of the situation as a whole, rather than from a- 
consideration of each individual country. The broad principles of 
Soviet doctrine are promulgated simultaneously throughout the whole of 
Asia, though the task of adopting these principles to local conditions is 
left to local agents. Thus, what would appeal to one people would raise 
no enthusiasm in another, and appeals to Australian workers to go out 
on strike, for example, would fall on deaf ears in China, where millions 
of “volunteers” are urged to fight in Korea to defend their country against 
Western imperialists. ‘The salient principles of Soviet doctrine appear 
to centre in enunciating the general policy to be pursued, while leaving 
each country a degree of more or less freedom in the methods by which 
this policy is supplemented on the lines best suited to their national 
outlook. F i 
For the purpose of gaining an overall impression of Communism in 
Asia, the effect of this movement in each country must be considered in i 
relation to its effect on other countries; Communism in China, for example, 
on Indo-China and Tibet, the occupation of Tibet on India and Kashmir, 
and, finally, the spread of Communism in Asia on the Western Powers, in 
the same way that the ripples caused by a stone hurled into a pond spread 
in all directions. Thus, the whole of Asia is affected from the Black Sea 
in the West to China in the Far East, from Persia to Australia. It may 
be likened to a virulent disease which vitiates every country where the 
conditions of social life provide a fertile soil for its propagation. Poverty, 
near starvation, governmental corruption and general discontent are all 
conducive to the spread of Communism. It is only by the amelioration 
of these conditions that the course of the disease of Communism can be 
stayed. The people, hitherto-resigned to their lot, miserable though it 
be, have seen a new light, and have heard “New laws strange and sweet,” 
as Chesterton writes. Any change may be for the better—things could 
not be worse; and so Communism, with its pernicious teachings and 
seductive promises, infiltrates into circles which would not tolerate it for 
an instant were it not for the wretchedness of their daily life. This, no 
doubt, accounts for the ease with which Communism has gained a hold 
on the minds of the peoples of Asia. Turn where one will, one is faced 
with Communism in its most virulent form. One country after another 
—China, North Korea, and Tibet have become satellite states with scarcely 
a struggle. Indo-China, Burma and Malaya are rent with internal strife 
against Communist hordes. India and Pakistan are distracted with 
Communist propaganda, in which professional Moscow-trained agitators 
play their sinister role in provoking disturbances in accordance with the 
orders they receive from Moscow. Kashmir and Afghanistan stand in 
the way of Communist aggression, though so far they are not directly 
menaced with attack. Persia, however, ruined and. distracted by the 
disastrous policy of Mossadeq, stands helpless before the Soviet forces 
ready poised on her northern borders waiting for the inevitable signal 
from Moscow to “‘liberate” the country from “imperialists” and ‘“war- 
mongers.” From the Black Sea in the West to.China in the Far East, 
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‘Russian strategy has succeeded in encompassing Russia with a circum- 
vallation of satellite states who have provided the troops necessary to 
enforce this strategy while Russian troops have stood aloof, leaving the 
actual fighting to others. It is clear, then, that Russia has the advantage 
of acting on “interior lines” as opposed to the widespread forces arrayed 
against her, who have, perforce, to act on “‘exterior lines.” 

Towards the end of the last century was published a book, The Yellow 
Peril, which foretold a nation-wide eruption of the Chinese under a self- 
appointed leader, which overran Asia and Europe. Today in China 
another leader has arisen in the person of Mao tse Tung, who has con- 
scripted the Chinese into a nation solidly united in Communist ideology, 
strengthened with Communist doctrine, and inspired with a sense of 
unity and nationality never before known throughout the Chinese Empire. 
Under the direction of Mao, Chinese armies, restrained under an iron 
Communist discipline, ruthless in its severity, and regardless of human 
rights or suffering, have swept aside the corrupt and inefficient Nationalist 
troops of Chiang kai Shek, and have emerged as a well-trained’ and 
organised “People’s Army.” ‘They have proved that in tactics they are 
equal to modern Western troops, and in their tactical handling and sheer 
fanaticism they cannot be beaten in the field. Had they been given 
adequate air support, they could have held their own against any troops 
by whom they were opposed. The prospect of a possible irruption by 
these countless hordes of Chinese Communists, fanatical as they have 
proved themselves to be, massed in the Far East, and prepared to overrun 
the countries to South and West of China, is far from reassuring. Given 
air‘ supremacy, their armies, concentrated in Northern Korea, and, 
according to recent reports, reinforced by ten armies amounting to 
100,000 men, would stand a good chance of sweeping through Southern 
Korea, Japan, and the Philippines would be directly threatened, and the 
Western Allies*hold in the Far East sériously shaken. 

The reason for the vast defensive works recently constructed south of 
the Yalu River during the Armistice conferences at Panmunjom may be 
twofold: They may serve as a rallying point should any future attack 
prove a failure, or they may form the boundary beyond which the Chinese 
do not intend to advance, and thus follow the example of the Siegfried 
Lines in Germany in the defence of Northern Korea against any attack 
by the Western Allies. Whether they contemplate an all-out attack on 
Southern Korea will, no doubt, depend on the orders they are given by 
the Kremlin. Meanwhile, the Allies are handicapped by restrictions 
imposed on their commander, who is forbidden to bomb Chinese concen- 
trations of troops and his airfields behind their lines. He is thus in the 
position of a boxer fighting in the ring with one arm tied behind his back. 
The recent air attacks on the power stations on the Yalu have given rise 
to a storm of recrimination against aggressive action of such magnitude 
‘pending negotiations for an armistice with the Chinese leaders at Pan- 
munjom. Pundit Nehru has gone so far as to declare that “he was 
aghast” at the attacks. It is contended that violent attacks of this nature 
may have deleterious effects on the negotiations now in progress. The 
fact that the objectives. of the attacks were in enemy country south of the 
Yalu, while at the same time the Chinese air-fields in Manchuria were 
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scrupulously avoided, seems to have been ignored by those who objected 

to the attacks. One can understand the exasperation of the Allied 

~ commanders, who were subjected to heavy bombing by the Chinese jet 
planes while they were prchibited from bombing the same planes drawn 
up in the open in perfect security in Manchuria north of the Yalu. They 
were at liberty to issue forth and bomb the Allied troops whose protection 
appears to have escaped the consideration of the opponents of the Allied 
raids. The installations which were attacked furnished the electric power 
requisite for the supply of the Chinese troops in their attacks on the 
Allies. They constituted, therefore, a perfectly legitimate military objec- 
tive. 

The occupation of Tibet by the so-called Chinese “Army of Liber- 
„ation” is a real threat to India. This has not escaped the attention of 
‘the Indian Government, and their frontier station at Siliguri has been 
strengthened accordingly. The Communists have occupied the western 
frontier of Tibet in strength, and have completed an eight-hundred mile 
road to this district from Lhasa. They have also reinforced their troops 
in the south-east of Tibet, thus threatening Assam. The independent 
frontier states of Bhutan, Nepal and Sikkim are menaced by the Com- 
munist occupation of Tibet, and it is probable that their “liberation” by 
Chinese Communist forces will not be long delayed. Already a Nepalese 
“Council for Democracy,” financed by Moscow and directed by Chinese 
officials, has been set up. I: consists of Moscow-trained intellectuals and 
a few ‘exiled bandits. Air-fields have been constructed in Tibet, and a 
regular air service with Pekin has been established. Chinese experts 
have reached Lhasa by air tc superintend the establishment of an extensive 
air service in all directions. New roads have been constructed or are 
under construction from Lhasa to the Chinese frontier. The Govern- 
‘ment of Tibet is completely under the control of the Communists, ‘who 

‘allow the Dalai Lama and the Punchen Lama to maintain their official 
state and have allotted them a guard of honour of Tibetan troops. The 
Tibetan army, however, has been integrated into the Chinese People’s 


y. ; 
__ The threat to India from Tibet has been fully recognised by the Indian 
Government. A Communist advance through Nepal would reach the’ 
northern borders of the United Provinces by way of Siliguri, a strong 
frontier post which has recently been reinforced. The Nepalese army 
would be useless for defensive purposes except for a few British-trained 
‘Gurkha battalions. The early recognition of Mao tse Tung by Pundit 
Nehru seems to have borne but little fruit, and the Indian representative 
at Pekin has been, to all intents and purposes, completely ignored, and 
has therefore lost “face.” The treatment meted out to him must, there- 
fore, be a bitter disappointment to the Indian Government, who are not 
so blind as to credit the pretext advanced by the Pekin Government that 
‘the occupation of Tibet was essential.in order to “protect” the country 
from the “‘machinations of Western imperialists and warmongers.” The 
spectacle, too, of Tibet being forcibly invaded, after the Pekin assurance 
that the occupation would be accomplished by peaceful means, . must 
have shaken Indian faith in the protestations of the Chinese to no small 
degree. 
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In Indo-China the French are barely holding their own against a strong 
Communist movement directed by Ho Chih Minh, the Communist leader 
of the Viet Minh (‘‘Peoples’ Party”). French troops have been with- 
drawn from the Chinese frontier posts and with the doubtful assistance 
of the Viet Nam battalions, are entrenched on a perimeter defensive zone 
encircling Hanoi and the Red River Delta. By abandoning the frontier 
the French have allowed the Communist forces free access to the rest of 
Indo-China, and severe fighting has been reported in the neighbourhood 
of Saigon. The situation appears to have reached a stalemate. Unless 
the Communists receive important reinforcements from China, there 
appears to be no likelihood of either side gaining a decisive victory. The © 
French people are beginning to feel considerable resentment at the 
«expenditure entailed by this hopeless war, and its drain on their resources 
of blood and treasure without any prospects of reaching a successful 
conclusion. Suggestions have been put forward for the formation of a 
‘buffer state, under the control of the Viet Minh, just inside the frontier 
with China, and it is known that the Indian ‘Government has been 
approached by emissaries of both Viet Nam and Viet Minh with requests 
for mediation in the struggle. These requests have been turned down 
by Pundit Nehru, whose policy of strict neutrality in any dispute in which 
India was not directly concerned has been clearly emphasised in the case 
of Tibet. 

Strong concentrations of Chinese troops have been reported just north 
of Tonking, but so far they do not appear to have crossed the frontier 
into Indo-China except for Russian end Chinese instructors for the Viet 
Minh forces. Chinese military resources are limited to.supplies from 
Russia, and even with the vast potentiality of man-power at his disposal, 
it is improbable that Mao tse Tung would contemplate undertaking two 
major operations at the same time on so widely separated fronts as Korea 
and Indo-China. The French are aware that a steady stream of weapons, 
including guns, trucks, radio sets, end other articles of equipment are 
being poured into Indo-China along the recently-constructed road from 
Nanning. ‘The Viet Minh forces are thus well armed and equipped, and 
their tactics, which have improved beyond all knowledge, are directed by 
Russian and Chinese officers, who have the practical experience of the 
fighting in Korea behind them. Should the French eventually be over- 
whelmed and Indo-China fall under the sway of -the Communists, the 
‘valuable rice fields which have earned for the country the sobriquet of 
“The Rice Bowl of Asia,” would be a prize well worth while. The' 
occupation of Siam, Burma, and Malaya would follow, and the whole of 
the south-eastern salient of Asia would become one vast Communist 
region under the sway of Moscow. It is of vital importance that the 
defence of Indo-China should be strengthened as far as possible. 

Russian Communism in Asia follows the general plan devised by the 
Kremlin, and all operations and activities must therefore comply with 
the overall strategic concept of Moscow. Action in one country may 
influence the condition of affairs in another, and, while universal domin- 
ation over non-communist countries .is ever the ultimate aim of the 
Kremlin, a decisive victory in one country may not suit the general plan 
until the time is ripe for victory in another, and perhaps a far distant 
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country. Thus, althougk Chinese reinforcements of about three divisions 
would suffice to drive the French from Indo-China, such a decision at 
this juncture may not suit the general strategic plan for world-wide 
domination. Thus it is necessary to view the situation in each country 
—Korea, Indo-China, Burma, India, and Persia—as forming part of the 
entire plan for Asia. Undue haste in one part of the continent may 
jeopardise to a serious extent the furtherance of the plans in another. 
H. E. CROCKER. 


FRENCH. PROSPECTS AND PROBLEMS 


HEN Parliament adjourned for the recess the subscription to the 
Government loan had been closed, but serious discyssion of the 

results was left for the next session. Meanwhile, the Govern- 

ment is free to pursue its financial and economic measures.- In the 
autumn, no doubt, the whole “Pinay experiment” will come up for 
judgment. -During its career the -“‘experiment” has had the benefit of 
a remarkable tolerance. Except for the Communists and a part of the 
R.P.F., all political sections, even doubters or opponents, more or less 
willingly agreed that it must be allowed to run its course until success 
or failure was visible. This widespread conformism was unquestionably 
stimulated by the discovery that M. Pinay’s plan was popular among large 
bodies of opinion outside Parliament. After the failure of the parties to 
agree on measures for increased taxation, M. Pinay was able to launch 
his Ministry largely because he substituted borrowing for new taxes. 
But his: scheme promptly aroused interest. among the public. The 
avoidance of fresh taxation pleased the mass of commercial and industrial 
taxpayers, some of whom also had reason to welcome the fiscal amnesty 
for tax evasion in the past. At the same time, the announcement of a 
vigorous campaign to reduce prices was popular among the working 
classes. These two favourable currents of opinion changed the political 
atmosphere. M. Pinay, energetic and persuasive, presented his case in 
frequent speeches up and down the country. He reached the general 
public. He sought the co-operation of producers and distributors in the 
reduction of prices, or, at the worst, in the prevention of further increases. 
His campaign had one notable political effect. He detached from the 
R.P.F. about thirty Deputies, chiefly Moderates, who could'not refrain 
from supporting a policy favoured by their clientèle in the constituencies. 
M. Pinay’s aim was the double one of checking inflation and restoring 
confidence in the franc. The loan had the immediate object of financing 
reconstruction, but was also intended to attract investors who had been 
hoarding gold. It yielded about £195 million of new money. Sub- 


' scriptions in gold, however, amounted only to 34 tons (about £15 million). 


This is a small fraction of the gold believed—though a precise estimate is 
impossible—to be held in private hands. There has been no wave of 
confidence sufficient to entice the mass of hoarders to “bring out their 
gold.” Confidence in the long run depends on the strict balancing of 
the Budget. M. Pinay’s predecessors had proposed to raise £200 million 
by fresh taxation to ensure the balance. M. Pinay has obtained roughly 
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this‘'amount by loan, but this success does not remove.all anxiety about 
the balancing. The framers of the Budget counted on obtaining a further 
£460 million either by loan or from other Treasury resources outside 
revenue from taxation. Furthermore, certain votes of expenditure were 
not to become operative in principle until supplementary receipts had 
become available to meet them. The Treasury will therefore be required 
to find at least £460 million to ensure balance. It is probably the un- 
certainty of this prospect which occasioned a renewal of private gold- 
buying in the early days of August, when the price of gold ingots again 
began to rise. 

In his campaign against high prices, M. Pinay was at first favoured by 
the drop in world prices of raw materials, and by the seasonal cheapening 
of agricultural products. No general spectacular reduction has occurred, 
but by persuasion and an occasional threat of control he discouraged 
increases. The attempt to control prices in what is virtually a free market 
can only succeed within certain limits, and it probably arouses hopes 
among the public which cannot all be justified in the event. The case of 
wheat has recently provided an example of the difficulty of authoritative 
action., Its price, fixed each year by decree, is based on certain data, 
notably the indices of industrial prices. This year they justified the 
wheat-growers’ claim for an increase in the price. M. Pinay stood firm 
against any increase in the price of wheat, and therefore of bread. He 
relieved agriculturists of certain burdens, and inserted in the decree a 
proviso permitting revision after January 15 in the event of serious 
variation in the data. The president of the wheat-growers has since 
written to the Minister of Agriculture declaring that the reliefs granted 
are inadequate, that the procedure for revision seems to have been so 
contrived that it is unlikely to come into play, and that they have a feeling 
of being duped. Late-in July prices of certain foods began to rise. Force- 
Ouvriére, the non-Communist trade union organisation, put forward a- 
demand that, as wages increases have been refused, everything should be 
done to realise an effective and generalised reduction ‘of prices. The 
C.G.T, (Communist-directed) has announced for September a cam- 
paign for higher wages. 

These conditions foreshadow serious political difficulties for the 
Government in the autumn. Already the managing committee of the 
Socialist party, which does not form part of the Government majority, 
proclaims the failure of the loan to accomplish its greater objects, and the 
failure of liberal economic methods. The declaration admits, however, 
that the consequences, as it sees them, of the policy pursued in the last 
five months have not yet been clearly perceived by a large fraction of 
public opinion. This is a recognition of the prestige won by M. Pinay. 
It should not be supposed, however, that the governing coalition of the 
last five months is likely to remain unshakable if the economic and financial 
policy so far followed proves inadequate. Neither the M.R.P. nor a 
section of the Radicals are entirely at ease in a combination stretching so 
far to the Right. The M.R.P. in particular has’ always sought to evade 
the role, which it is at present constrained to play, of being the Left wing 
of such a coalition. But in the last few months the pattern of forces, both 
in Parliament and in the country, has been at least temporarily modified. 
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It has been revealed that both the extremes of opposition have lost some 
of their dynamism. As a legal move, the arrest of M. Duclos, the Com- 
” munist leader, proved to be a mistake, but the absence of violent and 
sustained reaction in protest was remarkable. It showed, moreover, that 
the mass of electors who vote Communist are by no means out-and-out 
adherents of the party. The splitting of the R.P.F. group, and the heavy 
losses of the Gaullists at by-elections were even more interesting, because 
in large measure they were directly due to M. Pinay’s essay in government. 
There had been a good deal of misapprehension, especially abroad, both 
as to the strength and the character of General de Gaulle’s forces. The 
General’s tide was at the flood in 1947. The R.P.F. had 120 Deputies 
elected last year, but the General was then realising on a falling market. 
But it was the character of the R.P.F. which was chiefly misunderstood. 
From the beginning its recruiting was based on a precarious principle. 
Apart from the General’s independent personal following, adherents 
were invited from all parties, retaining membership of their parties if 
they wished. So long as the R.P.F. was in prosperous career this 
“political bigamy” worked mainly to the disadvantage of the established 
parties. When Gaullism began to decline, it worked mainly to the dis- 
advantage of the R.P.F. Many party men joined the R.P.F. out of 
opportunism. As General de Gaulle said, in a declaration after the 
resignation of the dissidents, most of these dissidents came from “the 
system” (the present Parliementary régime) “and had left their hearts 
there.” It is apparent that the split has seriously injured the Gaullist 
conception of the R.P.F. group as a band of devotees, in Parliament but 
not of it, and avoiding all compromise with “the system.” General de 
Gaulle clearly rests his hope on some revolt of opinion outside Parliament. 
If war seemed imminent, or if the currency completely collapsed, the 
régime might be put to the test, but it may be hoped that it will not: be 
subjected to either experience. 

The French request for additional “off-shore” orders for military 
material to be manufactured in France’ provoked a lively controversy. 
The urgency with which the French pressed the matter is largely attribut- 
able to Treasury considerations of some importance at this moment. 
The Treasury would benefit by the money, and the French stock of dollars 
would be increased. Of the 625 million dollars asked for, the United 
States Government agreed io provide 200 million dollars, the utmost 
they could advance out of the credits at their disposal. M. Pleven, the 
Minister of Defence, enlarged the bounds of controversy, and in a speech 
at Lorient declared that the present difficulties showed the need for a 
drastic revision of thé methods employed within the N.A.T.O. to assure 
the financial means required for the realisation of objectives decided in 
common. He urged that a rearmament programme could not be framed 
on an annual basis, and that as long as “Off-shore” and other purchases 
were on an annual basis they would not permit a coherent policy, so that 
there would always be a risk of recurrence of difficulties like those at 
present under discussion. M. Pleven was concerned to express not 
merely a French, but a European point of view, arguing, for instance, that 
the reduction of military objectives was not acceptable to the countries 
most immediately menaced in the event of aggression, and that the 
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spreading of programmes meant also the spreading of the period of in- 
security. The whole problem, he said, should be brought before the 
Atlantic Council for discussion. 

The six Ministers of Foreign Affairs charged with the task of choosing 
the seat of the institutions which will administer the Schuman Pool 
debated in an atmosphere of persistent uncertainty, and finally postponed 
the choice of the “provisional seat” until September. Meanwhile, the 
High Authority and the Court of Justice were to begin their work at 
Luxemburg in August. The most significant passage in the official 
communiqué says that the decision regarding the provisional seat will be 
made “taking into account the result of the negotiations which are to 
take place without delay in pursuance of the French proposal relative to 
the future status of the Saar.” According to certain observers, the 
confusion of the debate was attributable to the shadow cast over the whole 
proceedings by the unsolved problem of the Saar. The suggestion that 
the Saar should be “Europeanised” has been in the air for some time. 
The Monde in a leading article expressed the view that the Europeanis- 
ation will never be willingly accepted by the Germans unless it extends 
to other territories, and that the Germans will want a clear proof that it 
will not be equivalent in practice to “making the Saar a permanent 
satellite of France.” A suggestion was put forward in a newspaper some 
time ago that France might make a conciliatory response by agreeing to 
the Europeanisation of some portion of French territory contiguous to 
the Saar, but there is no positive indication that such an arrangement has 
been officially discussed. 

In the news about the situation in Tunisia the word “imbroglio” 
frequently and properly recurs. The French Government’s scheme of 
reforms had been taken as a basis of discussion, and M. Baccouche, the 
Tunisian Prime Minister, had been charged by the Bey with the conduct 
of the negotiations. Late in July, however, the Bey addressed a message 
to M: Auriol, the French President, saying that he had not had time to 
acquaint himself with the project. M. Baccouche, for'his part, published 
a communiqué to say that he and his Ministers had simply been concerned 


‘to put the text of the project in order, and that it was for the Bey alone 


to take the decision upon it. The Bey summoned advisers for consulta- 
tion. These moves indicated a stiffening of the attitude of the Tunisian 
authorities, or at least a determination to be dilatory. Early in August 
M. Binoche, an official of the Quai d’Orsay, arrived at Tunis on a mission 
“of information.” It is possible to criticise some acts of French policy 
following the arrival of the present Resident-General, which were intended 
to bring M. de Hauteclocque into direct contact with the Bey, but the 
scheme of reforms marked a definite advance towards liberalism. It was 
too liberal to please some French residents. It is evident now that the 
scheme was necessarily put forward in.circumstances unfavourable to the 
discussion of the most reasonable plan.’ On the Tunisian side negotiators 
and interested counsellors have not been wholly concerned with the 
merits of the scheme, but often with calculations of what might be gained 
from interventions from outside, W. L. MIDDLETON. 
Pressagny L’ Orgueilleux, 
par Vernon, Eure. | 


FRANZ VON PAPEN 


HEN the Nuremberg Tribunal found Franz von Papen “not 

guilty,” it had pronounced a just verdict, for Papen was neither 

a Nazi nor a warmonger. Yet he was probably more than 
anybody else responsible for the downfall of the Weimar Republic and 
Hitler’s rise to power. He has now published an apologia pro vita sua, 
in order to show that this responsibility was not his, and that he acted 
all the time from lofty motives. The record of his life reads like a detec- 
tive story. There is plot after plot, murder after murder, and Franz 
von Papen emerges from the ordeal physically fairly unscathed, and 
mentally with the conviction that he did well since he meant well. 

I 

Papen was a soldier by profession, and a very brave one, but, unlike 
most of his comrades, who loathed politics, he adored them. As Military 
Attaché in the United States he had served a kind of apprenticeship in 
that trade, under a wise Ambassador, Count Bernstorff. He got a lot 
of unfavourable publicity cver the conspiracies he had, not too skilfully, 
organised. But in his favour it must be said that he acted under orders, 
and had no great faith in their efficacy. He summed up the American 
situation pretty correctly, and reported that the entry of the United States 
in the war would spell defeat. In order to shut up this defeatist, he was 
sent to the front, first to the West and then to Mesopotamia. When he 
came home, the monarchy had gone, and a precarious republic had taken 
over its bankrupt estate. He lost his job, and, being unfortunately. not 
compelled to earn his living, he decided to enter politics and become a 
member of the Centre Party. 

Papen was not a Prussian Junker; he shared the strict Catholicism of 
his homeland, Westphalia. His sentiments towards the new order are 
pretty clear, his political aims were, however, not very distinct; his main 
motive may have been the Gesire to play a part. He saw in the revolution 
a Communist plot, and in the Weimar Republic an institution upheld by ` 
infidel Bolshevists, the enemies of social order and of his own creed. It 
does not seem to have struck him that it was the Social Democrats who 
prevented the establishment of a Soviet Republic and defended the 
Weimar régime, usually in a coalition with Papen’s own party, which 
provided many of its Chancellors. Papen did his best to break this 
„ coalition by his influence on the Germania, his party’s leading paper, 
attempting all the time to push the Centre to the right. In the early 
days of the Republic he might have been content with playing a part in 
a coalition government of German Nationalists, the Centre and Strese- 
mann’s party. Neither the Centre nor Stresemann were prepared to 
force the Social Democrats into opposition and co-operation with the 
Communists. The Centre did not take Papen very seriously; he never 
became a member of the Reichstag; until 1930 he had a nuisance value 
to its right wing, not more. The dissolution of the Great Coalition, 
presided over by Hermann Müller, a moderate Socialist, gave Papen 
his innings. He lobbied for Briining as Chancellor, hoping that he 
would bring about a coalition of the right. Briining may have enter- 
tained similar ideas early in 1930, but he soon learnt that the nationalist 
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dale as represented by Hugenberg were stupid reactionaries, not Con- 
servatives. 

It is ‘not clear whether at that time a Conservative Republic was. to 
Papen a stepping-stone to a monarchist restoration. It cettainly became 
so lateron. ‘There is nothing discreditable about a monarchist movement. 
But men who try.to replace a republic by shady methods cannot complain 
when they are called its gravediggers. Outside Bavaria, where the 
venerable figure of Prince Rupprecht appealed to the people, there was 
no strong monarchist sentiment and no presentable candidate. There 
was, moreover, not the slightest chance of ever getting a two-thirds 


majority in the Reichstag, without which no fundamental change in. 


the constitution could have been carried out by legal methods. The 
“Parties of the Right” were a dwindling minority, until the rise of Nazism 
gave Papen and his friends an opportunity for self-deception: Adolf 


' Hitler had no intention to work pour le roi de Prusse; he did not belong 


to the “Right.” The Nazi programme was crudely: socialist. Mein 
Kampf was hardly a conservative pamphlet; one wonders whether Papen 
ever read it. Hitler was a political criminal; he had started an abortive 
putsch, which had cost the lives of a number of people. He ought to 
have been shot. He was not even a German citizen. He was saved 
only by the complicity in his adventure of the Bavarian Government ‘and 
other rightist conspirators. The way he had double-crossed them showed 
what sort of man he was. He had promised his supporters “a night of 
the long knives” were they to come to power. Yet it suited Conservatives 
like Hugenberg to treat these gangsters as fellow-patriots, with whom 
they were to build a sound social order. 

The Army, too, favoured the Nazis. Its leaders did not like their 
manners and methods, but the one thing it was keen about was. re-arma- 
ment. The Nazi cohorts provided it, if not with conscripts, at least with 
a substitute for them. It felt quite able to deal with’ them were they to 
become obstreperous. The one and only tie the Seeckts and the 


- Schleichers had: with Adolf Hitler was a common dislike of parliamentary 


government. They were disgusted with endless debates followed by 


hesitant votes of badly co-operating coalitions. Both wanted govern-~ 


. ment by decree, not by debate. It was easy to make President Hinden- 


burg believe that the Nazis were honest God-fearing patriots; his capacity 
for convenient credulity was very great; Papen, too, found it not difficult 
to call them “valuable elements.” He meant to use them and discard 
them later on. Both he and Schleicher entered a race of “Who was to 
do Whom” with Adolf Hitler. The professional crook naturally beat 
the amateur cheats. . 
Ir ` 

Papen’s great chance came in the spring of 1932 when Hindenburg 

suddenly dismissed Briining a few weeks after Briining had secured his 


re-election. Brüning fell because he had incurred’ the wrath of the - 


President’s Junker cronies, and General Schleicher’s resentment, whose 
wire-tapping he would no longer tolerate. Brüning meekly accepted his 
ejection. Having done his part in inflating the Presidency, it would not 
have been easy for him to explain to Hindenburg that, even under Article 
48 of the Constitution, he was not a ruler by grace divine who could send 
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away a Chancellor because he disliked his policies. General Schleicher 
. had probably staged the crisis and suggested Papen, in whom he saw a 


pliable tool. Papen gleefully accepted. He formed a Cabinet of out- ° 


siders, completely eliminating the parties. Yet he expected to secure a 
majority in the ousted Parliament by combining Conservatives, Nazis 
and Centrists; but only the Conservatives were willing to play. The 
Nazis finally promised toleration in return for the suspension of the decree 
suppressing their private army, which Hindenburg unwillingly had granted 
to Briining, and a dissolution of the Reichstag. Papen agreed, though he 
must have seen that new elections would strengthen the Nazis, and make 
them less amenable to compromise. He hoped for a marvellous growth 
of conservatism; the party actually lost four of its forty-one seats, and the 

Nazis more than doubled theirs. 
’ Papen, however, had one great success: the Lausanne Conference as 
good as ended reparations, a prize which ought to have gone to Briining, 
as Secretary Stimson observed, but which Papen claimed as his own— 
unaware of the bad impression he had made at the meeting. He had, 
moreover, managed to eliminate the Prussian Government by a constitu- 
tionally very doubtful action, and thus got control of the Prussian police. 

Hitler, at the head of the largest party, claimed the Chancellorship. 
At that time Hindenburg was not yet prepared to risk that gamble, nor 
‘was Papen. He was sore at Hitler’s duplicity in attacking him rather 
than supporting him, and refrained from inveigling the old man into a 
criminal experiment. He was allowed to dissolve the Reichstag again, 
and though his party gained some seats and the Nazis suffered some 
severe losses, he had practically no friends left. But he remained un- 
daunted. Now. was the time for carrying out his great constitutional 
reform scheme. So he advised the President to break the Constitution, 
“placing the welfare of the nation above his oath.” The Reichstag 


was to be put aside; Papen was to remain in power, draft a new Constitu-- 


tion, and submit it to a referendum or a new Constituent Assembly, 
paving the way, one must suppose, for a monarchy. True to his habit 
of never bothering about consequences, he does not seem to have 
` considered what might happen were the referendum to reject his Con- 
stitution, Schleicher objected to this dilettante revolution. He recog- 
nised that the government forces would not be strong enough to fight 
a general strike and a rising of trade unionists, Socialists, Communists, 
and Nazis. He had'his own plan. He meant to co-operate with the 
trade unions, and by detaching the Nazis’ “labour wing” under Strasser 
from Hitler, to lay the basis for a stable government. But President 
Hindenburg sided with Papen. He ordered him to form a government 
“to which I shall entrust the carrying out of your plan.” But he could 
not disregard Schleicher’s argument. He had to give way and dismiss 
Papen, “two great tears rclling down his cheeks.” He gave him his 
picture, bearing the first line of an old German soldier song: “I had a 
comrade.” Schleicher took over, but failed in splitting the Nazis. Whilst 
he was trying to break Hitler, Papen was very busy in restoring the latter’s 
confidence by seeking his co-operation, in order, he says, to help Schleicher. 
The reprints from his diary reveal the intrigues which went on in the 


several camps of the National parties, Finally Schleicher came to the 
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conclusion that he must dissolve the Reichstag, postpone re-elections, 
outlaw the Nazis, and beat them down by force, if they dared to resist— 
a policy which should have been attempted much earlier. Brutal force 
can only be met by stronger force. The chances of success were much 
greater than under Papen’s scheme—only a handful of Conservatives and 
the Communists might have sided with the Nazis. But Hindenburg 
declined, on somewhat formal grounds, to let the Reichstag be dissolved; 
he had re-found his conscience and remembered his oath. There is 
little doubt that Papen did his best to strengthen the President’s resistance. 
Schleicher had to resign. The way for Hitler was free. Papen managed 
to bring about a combination in which Hitler became Chancellor and 
Papen Vice-Chancellor. He and his Conservative conspirators had to 
‘consent to a dissolution of the Reichstag. After the election the Nazis, 
with 44 per cent. of the votes, were still a minority, but the Conservatives, 
with about 7 per cent., handed over the Republic to them. 

There can be no doubt that Papen had not worked for a Nazi victory. 
He ‘was deeply distressed by immediate developments. The “valuable 
elements” began to look tarnished. But he still lived in a fool’s paradise. 
I met him the last time at a diplomatic reception. He expressed his 
grief at the state of affairs. ‘But it won’t last,” he said, “the world will 
soon see where the real power is.” It did a year later when, after his 
courageous attack on Nazism in his Marburg speech, Hitler organised 
“the night of the long knives,” in-which Schleicher and all personal 
enemies or rivals of Hitler were murdered; two of Papen’s secretaries 
were killed; he just escaped with his life. A few weeks later followed 
the Dollfuss murder. : 

There is no need for pursuing Papen’s life story further, as Ambassador 
in Vienna or Ankara, after he has told us how he went about digging the 
' grave of the Weimar Republic, and how he succeeded with the help of 
Hindenburg. He remains the same irresponsible dilettante, a restless 
busybody always ready to take a risk. He frequently means well, but 
always “in the end it is not well.” He is prepared to tackle any of the 
problems the world is confronted with, never doubting his ability for 
solving them. He has done more harm than many a truly wicked man, 
and yet he is at peace with himself and his God, who has mercifully denied 
him the gift of seeing himself as others now can see him in his book. 
The real Papen is a daring horseman who never minds a fall, who is 
always ready for a gambling bet, and enjoys horse-coping—not only 
where horseflesh is concerned. He looks at the tribulations he had to 
undergo—and those he suffered at the hands of the Allies do not reflect 
much credit on them—as rather undeserved, but he is willing to forgive. 
His book, planned as a vindication, is a self-condemnation. He acknow- 
ledges his fundamental error in having ‘helped ‘Hitler to come to power, 
but he continued to help to keep him in power. He let pass the one 
great occasion of cleansing himself of the guilt he had unwittingly perhaps 
incurred. After the Dollfuss murder Hitler was in despair., He implored 
Papen to take over the Vienna Embassy, so as to make the Führer once 
more appear respectable. At that time, Papen was fully cognisant of 
the bestiality of Hitler’s régime, and his bottomless duplicity and cruelty. 
Yet he accepted, and lent a helping hand in extending its horrors to seven 
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‘ millions of his fellow Catholics. His motive was that he saw a chance of 
bringing about in a peaceful way the union of Austria with Germany.* 
There is much talk about duty, patriotism, and Christianity in Papen’s 
book, and he is not a hypocrite. But there is a complete absence of the 
awareness of causality and of moral responsibility. He is a charming 
man, whose personality dazzled most of those who came in contact with 
him. He has tried hard and courageously to mitigate in individual cases . 
the dreadful wrongs which resulted from his actions. But when one has 
deliberately dynamited the dam which contained the turgid waters, one 
cannot explain this away by laboriously carrying a few bags of sand in 
an attempt to stem the flood. One could forgive much he has done had 
he had the courage to say, 
“Mea culpa, mea culpa, mea maxima culpa.” 


M. J. Bonn. 
* Memoirs. By Franz von Papen. André Deutsch. London: 1952. 258. 


THE PERONISMO REGIME 


N June 5th General Juan Domingo Peron was sworn in for another 

six years of office as President of Argentina after he was elected 

last November. During the last six years the political personalities 
of the General and his wife, Maria Eva Duarte de Peron, have aroused 
such international interest zhat there now exists a curiosity as to whether 
‘the General or his wife is the real ruler, or whether it is in effect a partner- 
ship. Still, the personalities of these two people are less important than 
the political and social movement which they have created. 

A profound change has been brought about in Argentine’s political, 
social and economic structure through the doctrine of Peronismo, which 
in reality represents any other form of authoritarian government. Yet 
its central theme is “Social Justice,” a term used widely during the last 
six years in the public pronouncements of General Peron and his sup- 
porters to provide an ostensible reason for their actions. The true 
meaning of “Social Justice” can be fully understood when it is remem- 
, bered that Argentine had only a small middle class before the rise of 
industry, which began some twenty years ago. In those days the greater 
part of the land, and a large proportion of the national income were in 
the hands of extremely wealthy landowners. Then industrialisation 
developed the middle classes by reducing the incomes of the wealthy 
families and raising the working families to greater affluence. This 
occurred before General Peron’s day, but has since been accelerated. 
Therefore, the redistribution of the national income has been his means 
of administering social justice. He has achieved this by reducing the 
incomes and fortunes of the landowners, thereby reducing the power of 
his political opponents; and increasing the incomes and purchasing power 
of his supporters, the working class. When Argentine was governed by 
the landed aristocracy, the country’s economy rested principally on 
extensive agriculture conducted on large estates with an abundant and 
cheap labour force and voluminous export surpluses. ‘The landowners 
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did not for the most part participate in active politics, but left this to 


professional politicians whom they supported financially. 'The weakness 
in this system gave General Peron no difficulty in demolishing it, and his 


_ theory of “Social Justice” soon became popular with the working people. 


The doctrine of Peronismo soon became his strongest political weapon, 
specially when it accelerated the redistribution of the national income. 
The General’s nationalist policy also received public support, for when 


_he came to power nearly all the country’s public services were owned by 


` foreign concerns, with British, United States, and European shareholders. 


, 


The major objective, to bring these enterprises into either public or private 
Argentine hands, has been largely achieved. Had the policy been a 
purely economic one instead of political, a more careful use might have 
been made of the country’s foreign exchange reserves. 

Also to receive popular support was the slogan of “economic inde- 
pendence,” which accompanied the antagonism towards “foreign capital- 
ists.” Argentina had suffered severely from the depression of the 1930s, 


- and the low price of grain during this period was a severe blow to the 


country’s agricultural economy and export trade. The grain exports 
had not regained their proper volume and value before the second World 
War came, and the Ottawa agreement to keep wheat prices within certain 
margins was another setback. Moreover, the shortage of shipping during 
the war curtailed exports and imports, which for various reasons still 
persists today. Despite the prolonged and acute shortages of many 
industrial materials, the slogan of “economic independence” was accept- 
able to all the General’s supporters regardless of its future consequences. 
The aim of economic independence is to make Argentina the “Colossus 
of the South.” The legislation of the past six years gives a clear insight 
into the aims of the Peronismo, in particular to the new Constitution of 
1949, which has all the characteristics of economic totalitarianism. How- 
ever, economic events have in the last six years gone against the doctrines 
of Peronismo, through the corruption and incompeténce of one of the 
most richly endowed countries in the world. It may be that such an 


' outcome has resulted from personal matters, for General Peron has used 


the services of people more familiar than himself with: stich matters to 


administer the doctrines of Peronismo. It is thus possible that these 


advisers were able to persuade him that their ideas were better for the 
country than his with the purpose of satisfying the opposing political 
parties. But, through their crudeness, the General and Senora de Peron 
have gained the confidence of many intelligent people who were otherwise 
not politically minded. 

Argentina’s economy has always been, and still is, despite recent events, 
based on agriculture. The country has vast expanses of fertile soil and 
favourable climates in all the major regions. But there are relatively few 
mineral resources, and their distances apart make them technically in- , 
convenient to work. A hypothetical and largely unrealisable steel industry 
is the basis on which General Peron aims in making Argentina a great 
industrial country. Although industrialisation has up to the present 
promoted the redistribution of wealth and economic independence, it 
has, on the other hand, resulted in a run-away inflation and an acute 
shortage of foreign exchange, both threatening the country’s future 
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‘economy for some years ahead. A step towards industrialisation was 


2 


aken during the war, when an acute shortage of consumer goods pre- 
vailed, and a large volume of money was in circulation. A vigorous 
stimulus was provided to industry, as is best illustrated by thé textile 
industry, which overcame many difficulties and greatly increased its pro- 
duction to counteract the balance between supply and demand caused 
through the reduction in textile imports. The demand for:labour in the . 
growing manufacturing industries drew labour away from the farms 
towards industry, where high wages were offered as a source of attraction. 
The new workers earned wages beyond their imagination, and spending 
accentuated the demand for consumer goods, making inflation inevitable 
and rapid. 

The inflation effects were first felt in the cities, where food prices began 
to rise steeply, together with a rise in production, distribution and process- 
ing costs. As the Peronista regime saw that the excessive food prices 
were cancelling the high wages of workers, it established maximum prices 
for agricultural produce and subsidised the processing industries. ‘The 
policy was carried out by the “Instituto Argentino para la Promocion del 
Intercamio,” known as the I.A.P.1., founded in 1946, which was given a 
monopoly of the grain trade and several other commodities. Thus, 
wheat was purchased from che farmer at a fixed price and sold to the flour 
mills at a lower one, while the retail price of bread was also fixed to keep 
it at an artificially low level. This monopoly was also applied to the 
export trade, when the J.A.P.I. sold grain to European customers at 
twice the international price, making a profit of 300 per cent. on the prices 
paid to farmers. Such a policy has had a depressing effect on farmers, 
for prices fixed for produce allowed only a small profit if yields were good. 
The result is that the 1951-52 wheat crop has been reduced to yield only 
2,200,000 tons against the 2,425,000 tons Argentina exported last year, 
and a million tons short of domestic néeds. Such conditions also applied 
to cattle and dairying, in which the State rigorously controlled prices, 
although it did not exercise monopoly. This has resulted in a meat 
shortage, and to reduce domestic consumption of meat, two meatless 
days a week are now enforced. This reduces domestic consumption by 
two million head, and provides’one million head for export. The policy 
of the I.A.P.I. is to tax exporters and export production, with the result 
that both exports and imports contribute to the State revenue, leaving 
only a small margin for the exporter. Such a system is even threatening 


' the collapse of the country’s agricultural economy, besides reducing 


Argentina’s capacity to earn foreign exchange and to import the equip- 
ment and materials needed for absolutely essential requirements. It is 
estimated that 1952 exports will equal about £250 million, which is 40 
per cent. below last year, while import requirements are twice this sum. 

It appeared that the enormous foreign exchange reserves which Argen- 
tina accumulated during the war were sufficient to finance the greater 
part of the delayed import requirements, but it was soon learned that 
these reserves were hardly enough to meet the most essential needs. This 
position was caused through the comparatively much higher costs of 
imports. Moreover, the growth of industry increased the consumption 
of raw materials as well as the agricultural raw materials produced in the 
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country. Thus, the stockpiles of raw materials were rapidly depleted 
when the Government’s agricultural policy did not favour increased output 
of locally produced commodities; while, at the same time, there was a 
demand for the industrial equipment to meet the growing expansion and 
to replace worn-out machinery. By the end of April, 1952, the wartime 
foreign exchange reserves had been reduced from 6,032 million pesos to 
1,354 million pesos. The position today might be less precarious had 
the whole of Argentina’s foreign exchange reserves been spent on the 


- re-equipment of industry and agriculture. Instead, some 3,000 million 


- 


pesos were devoted to nationalising the public services. Additional sums 
were also spent on the purchase of ships for the Argentine State Merchant 
Fleet, on surplus war material for the armed forces, and on aircraft for 
the Argentine Aerial Merchant Fleet. For these reasons the imports of 
industrial materials and equipment were severely restricted, and the 
prospects of increasing exports has become increasingly remote. 

- This economy can only be described as inflationary; and the results 


‘ard beginning to be dangerous. There is now a general capital erosion 


in both agriculture and industry, for companies and individuals set aside 
large proportions of their profits during and immediately after the war 
to renewal funds for use when imports became available again. Some 
attempted to maintain large reserves, as they realised that the replacement 
cost of machinery would be higher after the war. As inflation increased, 
the profits that manufacturers were able to earn were at first extremely 
high compared with their working capital. But the levying of an excess 
profit tax, together with increasing production costs and, in many cases, 
ceiling retail prices, caused profits to decrease to the extent that the 
renewal fund could not be maintained at the required level; while 
existing reserves were losing their purchasing power through inflation. 
The same process has,taken place in agriculture, leaving the farmer with 
hardly any margin to meet ordinary living expenses. As the farmers have 
hardly made any substantial profits since before the depression, and have 
been severely taxed by the Government’s price policy, the present situation 
is worse than in industry. ` 7 om 

A low level of productivity in all spheres has, therefore, been: accen- 
tuated through capital erosion. The extremely high wages are not in 
relation to prices and to the volume of production; this is partly due to 
the shortage of adequate machinery and to labour’s irresponsibility. The 
labourer has been taught by Peronismo that he can obtain almost any 


‘demand by going on strike or working to rule, and will not learn that the 


purchasing power of wages depends on productivity. Since 1944, a 
large number of women have been employed in industry at high wages, 
a marked contrast to the pre-war days. The income of the average 
working class family has increased, even in its purchasing power, and as 
the needs of the family remain relatively unchanged, the average Argentine 
worker now devotes more time to leisure, as is seen by the increase in 
absenteeism. Whether or not absent days are paid for, the employer 
must add to his production costs by maintaining a larger staff. Further 
burdensome costs are also placed on the employer by the various social 
benefits, which amount to 60 per cent. of the direct wages bill. Although 
these benefits are excellent, the level of productivity is not high enough 
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economically to support them. If the growth of industry had produced 
exportable surpluses of manufactured or processed goods, the loss of 
exporting the traditional agricultural products would not have been so 
serious. Early in the war certain Argentine manufacturers, specially those 
using agricultural raw materials, found markets in the United States, 
South Africa, and other South American republics; but rising costs soon 
made their prices uncompetitive, and they have ever since remained so. 

The country’s economy has been weakened by larger incomes passing 
into the hands of those without the ability to save, which helped to bring 
about rapid inflation. During the 1940s the level of net saving in Argen- 
tina was about ro per cent. of the national income. This must be con- 
sidered in relation to the national income per capita, which was equivalent 
to $260 in 1946, and about $300 today, so that savings are not adequate 
for the amount of capitalisation needed. Foreign assistance, either as a 
direct loan, as a credit, or in the form of direct investments, would be a 
' possible solution to this problem, but General Peron plainly states that 
he needs no help and threatens to only export commodities which ensure 
the maximum prices.- In any case, Argentina has little prospect of earning 
sufficient foreign currency to repay any foreign loans, besides the fact 
that the General’s attitude towards foreign capital does not encourage 
prospective investors. 

It is frequently asked why the Peronista Government has allowed the 
economic situation to become so acute when it saw that its policy of an 
isolated economy and inflation would lower the standard of the working 
class and others, and would cause industrial setbacks, unemployment, 
and other recessions. The true answer lies in a combination of circum- 
stances. First, General Peron came to power in a period of growing 
inflation after having alienated the people capable of handling the situation. 
Much of his popular appeal was based on “bread and circuses,” or higher 
‘wages and a Five-Year Plan. He had to rely on people of little experience 
and questionable morals to administer his policy. Like former Presidents 
he maintained friendly relations with the Army, but increased the size 
of the police forces and ensured their loyalty by increasing their pay. In 
order to achieve his personal ambition, he depended on the advice of his 
ministers and secretaries, some of whom had industrial interests. They 
persuaded him to make Argentina self-sufficient by promoting industry, 
and the promotion of inflation financed his ambitious schemes. The 
Government’s policy of “easy money” was designed to make its own 
borrowing easier and to swell the revenue, and to bring forth increased’ 
inflation. 

Corruption on an unprecedented scale in the I.A.P.I., which made 
purchases, was responsible for squandering the foreign exchange resources. 
Many people criticised the high price given for the British railways, as 
negotiations were conducted by Senor Miguel Miranda, who had a little 
time before referred to the railways as “scrap iron.” During the short 
period of 1947 and 1948 when Senor Miranda was in control of the 
country’s economy, he came under considerable suspicion, which was 
confirmed by his sudden resignation at the height of his power. He took 
no active part in politics and gave the impression of having contempt for 
Peronismo and the General himself. Although Senor Miranda’s resigna- 
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tion relieved the General of a dangerous ally, it deprived him of an 
experienced economic. adviser. Senor Miranda also had no time for the 
General’s wife, and it was not until after his resignation that she took a 
more important’ part in state affairs. Her influence as adviser to the 
General has not altogether been beneficial, although she undoubtedly 
gave him a great deal of help. Still it is not certain what influence she 
has had on economic and financial matters, whether he has taken her 
advice instead of that of experienced economic advisers. 

General Peron and his officials have committed themselves to enormous 
Government expenditure on the Five-Year Plan, on the police, on armed 
forces, on a huge bureaucratic machine, on food subsidies, and various 
social benefits, all of which the country’s economy cannot and never could 
afford. ‘The Five-Year Plan has achieved little because of inflation, and 
the food subsidies became such a burden that they were reduced in the 
spring, with the result that the rise in the cost of living and the shortages 
have weakened the working people’s support for the Peronismo. But . 
despite the present grave situation, General Peron feels assured that 
Argentina can stand on her own feet, with a national economic policy of 
“nflexible austerity,” which includes a 20 per cent. reduction on every- 
thing. The results of this policy remain to be seen, but it is almost certain 
that the whole future of Argentina’s economy and the Peronismo regime 
depends on whether or not there is sufficient rain before the end of the year. 
Whatever happens, the country will probably have to face many unhappy 
events before it can return to the road to prosperity, among which is that 
Argentina might become a more isolated police state than it is now. The 
death of Eva Peron on July 26th might possibly further weaken her hus- 
band’s position as President, for she exercised as much influence on State 
affairs as he did. Moreover, her popularity with the masses, specially 
the poorer classes, has undoubtedly helped the General to secure a second 
term of office. It now remains to be seen whether without her collabor- 
ation he can retain the Presidency for a further six years. 

E. H. RAWLINGS. 


THE RHODESIAS AND NYASALAND 


HE White Paper containing the draft of a proposed federal scheme 

for Southern Rhodesia, Northern Rhodesia, and Nyasaland was 

published in June 1952. This White Paper deserves the close 
scrutiny of the British electorate because on its proposals turn the fate of 
over six million Africans, 169,000 Europeans in the three territories. 
The question of federation bristles with difficulties because while Southern - 
Rhodesia is self-governing in internal matters, the other two territories 
are Protectorates, ultimately controlled by the Colonial Office in White- 
hall, and all ate in differing stages of political and economic development. 
What are some of the main proposals in the draft federal scheme and does 
the scheme provide adequate safeguards for the Africans? The federal 
legislature is to be composed of thirty-five members. ‘The three territories 
are to retain their separate identities, and their present legislative councils, 
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but each will send representatives to the federal chamber. There will 
be an Exclusive List containing thirty-two subjects in regard to which 
the Federal Legislature alone will be empowered to make laws. Both 
the Federal Legislature and the three territorial Legislatures will be 
empowered to make laws on the twenty-six subjects detailed in the Con- 
current List, with federal law prevailing in case of inconsistency. Exclu- 
sive power to make laws on matters not set out in either list will reside in 
the respective territorial Legislatures. An African Affairs Board is to be 
set up to protect the African against legislative discrimination, there is to 
be a Federal Supreme Court, and provision is made for the amendment 
of the Constitution. 

As the function of the seven-member African Affairs Board is to safe, 
guard the African from possible discrimination at the hands of a politically 
dominant European minority, it is necessary to examine closely its com- 
Position and powers. The decisions of the Board are to be by majority 
vote. There is nothing to prevent a majority of its members being 
European! So if four European members hold that a Bill does not 
discriminate against Africans, while the three African members take the 
opposite view, no further action will presumably be taken. It is surely 
essential that provision be made for Africans to have a permanent majority 
on the Board, if the Board is to command the confidence of Africans. A 
differentiating measure is defined as meaning a Bill by which Africans are 
subjected or made liable to any conditions, restrictions, or disabilities, 
disadvantageous to them, to which Europeans are not also subjected or 
made liable. If the Board considers that any Bill is a differentiating 
measure, the Board has a duty to send a notice to that effect to the Prime 
Minister. Receipt of such a notice of objection is not to stop the passage 
of a Bill through the Federal Assembly, but when the Bill is presented 
to the Governor-General for his assent, the notice of objection is also to 
be laid before him. The Governor-General normally is not to assent to 
a Bill accompanied by a notice of objection, but is to reserve it for the 
approval or disapproval of the British Government. The Governor- 
General, however, in his discretion, may assent to the Bill, if he is satisfied 
that it is not a differentiating measure, but if he does so assent, the 
Governor-General shall forthwith send to the British Government the 
Bill to which he hes assented, together with the notice of objection, and a 
statement of his reasons for assenting. Whether the British Government 
can then disallow the Governor-General’s consent, the White Paper fails 
to state. To assert, as the British Government is doing, that such 
machinery provides adequate protection for the non-European, is to insult 
the intelligence of the African, and to endeavour to mislead the British 
electorate. A differentiating measure is precisely defined in the White 
Paper, but the interpretation of that definition, in the final resort, is to be 
entrusted to politicians! Under the Constitution of Southern Rhodesia, 
which was promulgated in 1923, no law which discriminates against the 
African can come into force unless it is laid before and approved by the 
British Government. Although there are a number of Southern Rhodesian 
laws on the statute book which do discriminate against the African, no 
British Government since 1923 has ever exercised its right of veto. No 
doubt successive British Governments have thought it politically in- ` 
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Speden to do so. The only way to give the African Affairs Board any 
real value is to lay down that if it gives notice of objection, the Bill, after 
passing through the Federal Assembly, shall be examined by a judicial 
tribunal. The Constitution must enact that if the judicial tribunal finds 
the Bill discriminatory, it shall fall. The only tribunal which has the 
necessary weight, and which would have the confidence of the Africans, 
~ is the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council. 

The next alleged safeguard for the Africans of the two Northern Terri- 
tories is that matters which most closely concern the daily life of the 
African population will remain under the local legislatures, which are 
ultimately controlled by Whitehall. The emptiness of this view becomes 
apparent on examination. The Africans will be in a small minority in 
the Federal Legislature. Amongst the thirty-two subjects on which the 
Federal Legislature alone will be empowered to make laws, are immigra- 
tion, citizenship, import and export control, customs and excise, railways 
and ancillary transport services, trunk roads, supply of electricity, and 
higher education. All these matters are of the closest concern to Africans, 
and directly affect their well-being and development. But in dealing with 
these matters, a European-dominated Federal Assembly will hardly fail 
to see that the interests of the European settlers will come first, and those 
of the Africans a very long way behind. 

It is, however, when we come to study the composition of the Federal 
Legislature, and the proposals for amending the Federal Constitution, 
that it finally becomes clear how far removed the Federal scheme is from 
the proclaimed ideal of full partnership between, African and European. 
The' Federal Legislature will contain thirty-five members. Southern 
Rhodesia is to have seventeen seats; Northern Rhodesia eleven, and 
` Nyasaland seven. Southern Rhodesia, with a total population half that of the 
entire population of the two other territories, is to have almost half the seats! 
It is clear that the allocation of seats between the three territories has been 
fixed on the basis of their respective European populations only. There are 
to be three types of member in the Federal Legislature. There will be: 
seven seats for Elected Members for African Interests allocated as follows: 
Southern Rhodesia, three seats; Northern Rhodesia, two seats; and 
Nyasaland two seats. The three members from Southern Rhodesia will 
consist of one European and two Africans, and will be elected in accordance 
with regulations made by the Governor of Southern Rhodesia. The 
members for Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland will be Africans elected 
by representative African bodies. ‘There will be two Appointed Members 
for African interests, one from Northern Rhodesia and one from Nyasa- 
land. Finally there are to be twenty-six seats for elected members 
allocated as follows: Southern Rhodesia, fourteen seats; Northern Rho- 
desia, eight seats; and Nyasaland, four seats. . For the first general election 
to the Federal Assembly the election of elected members, as regards the 
two Rhodesias, will be governed by the laws presently in force in respect 
of elections to the two existing Legislative Councils. So far as Nyasaland 
is concerned, regulations for election for the first general election will be 
made by the Governor-General of the federation in consultation with the 
Governor of Nyasaland. It is clear that the first Federal Assembly will 
consist of eight Africans and twenty-seven Europeans, while the three 
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territories contain six million Africans and only 169,000 Europeans! In 
the first Federal Assembly, therefore, the European influence will be 
overwhelming. ‘The draft Constitution contains no regulations as to 
whom shall be entitled to vote in second and subsequent general elections, 
but leaves this to be determined by the first Federal Assembly! ‘No 
wonder Africans are alarmed. ‘The key to power in the Federal Assembly 
lies in the twenty-six seats for elected members. In the draft federal 
scheme, Southern Rhodesia has fourteen of these seats and Northern 
Rhodesia eight. In Southern Rhodesia the property requirements are so 
high as to disqualify all but a handful of African voters. In Northern 
Rhodesia only Europeans are admitted to the voters’ roll. In framing 
rules for second and subsequent general elections, the first Federal 
Assembly can simply adopt the rules which governed election to the first 
Federal Assembly and so in effect exclude Africans altogether! It is true 
that the draft federal scheme lays down that if the Speaker certifies that 
any Bill of the Federal Legislature makes for provision for qualifications 
or disqualifications for registration as an elector, then the Bill will have 
to be passed by a two-thirds vote, and will be reserved for the signification 
of the pleasure of the British Government. The two-thirds majority 
presents no difficulty from the European members’ point of view, and in 
the light of past experience, the value of the right of the British Govern- 
ment to veto such a Bill is infinitesimal. It is intolerable that Africans 
should be invited to approve a draft federal scheme which fails to lay down in 
express terms what are to be the qualifications for voting for elected 
members, and instead confides that power to the first Federal Assembly, 
in which Europeans will have an overwhelming majority. By supporting 
such a proposal, the British Government is shirking its duty and placing 
six million Africans at the mercy of a small European minority whom 
Africans deeply distrust. 
It may be thought that increased African representation in the Federal 
Assembly, if impossible through the medium of elected members, may 
-in future be brought about by increasing the number of elected members 
for African Interests and Appointed Members for African Interests. 
But the improbability of this becomes apparent when the provisions for 
amending the Constitution are examined. A Bill to amend the Constitu- 
tion will require to be passed by a two-thirds majority in the Federal 
Assembly and will not be assented to by the Governor-General, but will 
be reserved by him for the signification of the pleasure of the British 
Government. On the first view, this provision may seem to provide an 
important safeguard for African interests. But it is precisely this apparent 
safeguard which makes it essential that the original Federal Constitution 
should make provision for adequate African representation in the Federal 
‘Assembly. The present draft federal scheme fails to do so, and the two- 
thirds majority rule, plus the overwhelming European representation, 
makes an increase in African representation in the future wholly dependent 
on the goodwill of the European element. It is utterly unreasonable to 
expect the African to accept this position, in the light of what has happened 
in the past in the Union of South Africa, and in Southern Rhodesia, and 
in view of the known opinions of many European political leaders in the 
two Rhodesias. i 
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The fundamental defect of the draft federal scheme is that it gives 
overwhelming and permanent weight to the European element in the 
Federal Assembly. The alleged safeguards for the African are patently 
worthless. Even if the safeguards were substantial, in the last resort 
they would depend for their continued existence on the decision of the 
Federal Assembly in which the African is in a small minority. 

African opinion in the two northern territories has made it plain, 
through its representative organs, that it is wholly opposed to federation. 
It is morally. and politically indefensible to impose federation against the 
wishes of the Africans. The wisest course for the British Government 
would certainly be to drop the idea of federation for some years until 
the Africans are willing to accept it. But if the British Government . 
insists on proceeding with federation, the only real safeguard for the 
Africans is to amend the scheme to allow of equal representation of 
European and African in the Federal Assembly, if not at once, then in 
clearly-defined stages with a precise time limit. In Tanganyika it has 
now been agreed that there shall be equal representation of the African, 
the European, and the Indian elements of the community in the un- 
official membership of the Legislative Council. If this principle can be 
adopted in Tanganyika it can and should be adopted in Central Africa. 

SINCLAIR SHAW. 


TASMANIA 


T seems only yesterday, not 26 years ago, that Kangaroo Island 
emerged from the Indian Ocean after our three weeks’ run from 
the Cape to Adelaide—low-lying land bathed in the vivid light of 
the Southern hemisphere. It is, I think, for most people, not an easy 
thing to leave home of one’s own free will and take root in a new country. 
_ “You'll feel very homesick for some years, but don’t say it,” was the 
advice given me in 1926 by one of my Australian sponsors. Britain is 
of course still “ home ” for most Australians, even if they have never 
seen it and it was their grandparents who emigrated. Now I am ona 
year’s leave in the Old Country after seven years’ service in Sydney and 
| nineteen at the University of Tasmania in Hobart, a leave made possible 
and pleasant by the University’s generosity and the hospitality extended 
to me as Dominion Fellow by St. John’s College, Cambridge, and the 
' British Council. ; 

On Anzac Day and on Empire Day, which Australian schools celebrate, 
my thoughts went out across the seas to the men and women of the oldest, 
yet newest of continents, descendants of the pioneers outback who made 
it, through the years of conviction and penal officialdom, colonisers who 
finally won self-government through their relected representatives, nearly 
a century ago in Tasmania. Henceforth the Ministry was to be responsible 
to them for all acts of administration. Two things were made clear for 
all men to see. First, when a Briton moved from his home country to 
one of the colonies he carried with him his inalienable rights as a Briton, 
and, particularly, his liberty, as a subject of H.M. the, Queen. Second, 
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the proceédings of any colonial institution, however powerful or hallowed, 
must be governed by established law. And it was not merely incidental 
that such elements of a long tradition should be transplanted with a 
British community to the Island State of Tasmania, across the world. 
Separated from the mainland by Bass Strait to the North, Tasmania is 
the smallest State of the Commonwealth of Australia. More temperate 
in climate than the other States, it is still a land of sunshine, mildest in 
the agricultural North-West, with a sufficient rainfall brought by westerly 
winds, a rainfall excessive only on the ore-bearing mountainous West 
Coast. It is a country about the size of Scotland, with rugged ranges, 
fertile plains, large lakes and forests, with rivers and streams that are the 
envy of parched mainland States. The most closely settled area.is the 
South-East, comprising Hobart and the Huon orcharding district, famed 
for its apples, with an average annual rainfall of about 24.5 inches. 
' Tasmania’s population is approaching the 300,000 mark. Its popula- 
tion density is 10.5 persons to the square mile, compared with 2.5 for the 
rest of Australia. In contrast to most other parts of the Commonwealth, 
where well over 50 per cent. of the population is concentrated in metro- 
politan areas, Tasmania’s population is much more evenly distributed, 
the main groupings being Hobart and its surroundings, including the 
Huon valley, Launceston in the North, and the North-West coastal 
region with Devonport and Burnie. The mining country of the West, 
the pastoral Midlands and the East Coast are sparsely populated. Hobart 
has nearly 80,000 people ; the next largest city, Launceston, about 40,000. 
Most of the early settlers turned to the land for a living. Farming is 
encouraged by subsidies and taxation concessions. Primary resources 
are now fairly fully exploited and Tasmania, with an abundance of cheap 
hydro-electric power and suitable shipping facilities, seems assured of 
considerable industrial expansion, tending to increase urban population 
at the expense of rural areas. The Hydro-Electric Commission’s extensive 
network includes the Clark Dam at Butler’s Gorge, the highest arch dam 
in Australia, with a storage capacity of 243,000 acre feet, whilst the 
seaport of Hobart, in the Derwent, can berth the world’s largest ships in 
the very heart of the city. Such factors, publicised by an energetic 
Government Commerce ‘Branch, have induced British firms to set up 
factories for various industries. One drawback, however, is the shortage 
of labour, skilled and unskilled, common to the whole of Australia. Man- 
power is our most crying need. Even now the economic resources of the 
Commonwealth could support 20 million people and we have only eight 
million. 
The range of primary products is wide. These include the fruits of 
deciduous trees; berry fruit, like currants, which the mainland can 
scarcely grow; nurseries and market gardens; and hops, intensively 
cultivated in the Derwent Valley (indeed the well-known cascade ale has 
been known to affect the catching ability of visiting English cricketers 
after the luncheon intervals). Crops are mainly cereals, pulse, vegetables, 
potatoes of excellent quality and for export, fodder, clover, flax and seed 
crops. Dairying, sheep reising, beef-cattle and pig meat form the basis 
of Tasmania’s profitable stock-husbandry. Copper, zinc-lead-silver, 


asbestos, chromite, limestone, tin, osmiridium, wolfram, iron and gold 
N 
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are mined in the West. Tasmanian fisheries help supply mainland cities, 
crayfish and scallops being seasonal delicacies. Fish refrigeration and 
canning are well established on the East Coast. 

The forests of Tasmania have played an important part. The main 
timber belts are located in the South, North-West and North-East. The 
commonest type of forest trees are various eucalypts and gums, myrtle; 
blackwood of most durable quality, and pines, like the King William and 
Huon, whose length and strength make suitable pylons for piers. A policy 
of alienation of brown lands, as well as planned afforestation, has counter- 
acted exploitation and the pulp and paper mills at Boyer and Burnié 
have brought a new industry. £ $ i 

If you are a nature-lover, you would not be disappointed in the wild 
scenery of an island so rich also in historical interest. .I would ask you to 
picture the almost triangular shape of Tasmania, with the base at the top 
(North); we would start on our walkabout there, proceed through 
Launceston and Trevallyn through Cataract Gorge to the First Basin of 
the South Esk; then into the Cradle Mountain—Lake St. Clair Reserve, 
whose unspoilt beauty rivals that of the English Lakes. Standing on the 
shore of Lake St. Clair in winter, I was reminded of the St. Gothard ~- 
crossing. Its surface reflects forest-clad slopes, snow-capped ridges and 
cloudless skies. The surroundings form a sanctuary for wild life—gums 
and pines, boronia, vermilion red waratah, ’possums, wombats, cockatoos 
and perhaps Tasmanian devils, with wedge-tailed eagles overhead. There 
are no tigers there now. We would move on through Deloraine to the 
Great Lake, over 3,000 feet above sea-level and the largest stretch of - 
inland water in Australia, reach Rainbow Chalet when the Shannon Rise 
is on, and see brown trout in plenty. . Then on to the West Coast, to , 
Queenstown, its ore-bearing hills glinting in sun and snow; from there 
to Strahan in lovely Macquarie Harbour, once of convict ill-fame. The 
journey continues by narrow-gauge train along the Gordon river to 
Zeehan, through beech forests with some treacherous horizontal scrub— 
rather wet country, with friendly people and grand scenery. ‘The train 
skirts the Pieman and soon runs through rich pastoral and chocolate- 
coloured ploughed land, on to the port of Burnie. 

In the extreme North-West, fossil bones were recently found of a 
gigantic marsupial, the Nototherium, a sort of vegetarian rhinoceros. An 
almost complete skeleton is exhibited at Launceston. Nototheria once 
roamed over the Van Diemen Land Company’s settlement (Van Diemen’s 
Land became Tasmania in 1825) whose local headquarters are at Stanley, 
near Wynward. From here we would travel to Devonport of garden 
fame, where the coast is another Devon. It was the home town of the late 
Joseph Lyons, who became Australia’s Prime Minister, and here Their 
Royal Highnesses the Duke and Duchess of Gloucester stayed during 
their Governorship. From Devonport we move on to Sheffield, where 
the first Area School was founded in order to prepare boys and girls for 
citizenship in a rural community. Through Longford and Lilydale we 
reach Cole’s Bay and its red granite; then along the East Coast by road 
to Hobart. . 

Hobart is our Cathedral city, whose solid freestone buildings are land- 
marks of other generations. A fair city. with a mountain background, 
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12 miles from the open sea on the wide Derwent, spanned by the graceful 
curve of a pontoon bridge. Hobart, once a whaling port, is the oldest 
white settlement in Tasmania and is not yet quite 150 years old. Some 
of its colonial buildings have perfect porches and lintels. The stained 
glass of St. David’s Cathedral is exquisite. From almost every part of 
Hobart, Mt. Wellington, 4,300 feet, is visible. The highest Tasmanian 
peak is Ben Lomond, 5,010 feet, in the North-East. Many an experienced 
traveller has found the view incomparable from the Springs and the 
Pinnacle of Mt. Wellington, above the columns of basalt called Organ 
Pipes. An egoist standing on the lookout might become humbled and 
an atheist renew his faith in the Creator of sublime beauty on land and 
sea. Around Hobart, the traveller is attracted by Government House ; 
the Lady Franklin Museum (she had it built); Richmond Bridge, oldest 
in Australia (Melbourne itself was founded from Tasmania in 1835) ; 
New Norfolk’s Bush’ Inn, where “scenes that are brightest” was written 
for the opera ‘‘ Maritana ” ; and National Park. From Hobart we would 
reach Tasman’s Peninsula in a few hours. At Dunalley a memorial 
marks the spot where Abel Tasman, discoverer of the island, landed in, 
1642. We would inspect the Tessellated Pavement on the beach at’ 
Eaglehawk Neck, and, especially, the ruins of Port Arthur’s “ model 
prison,” set in a charming fishing village. Its convict past is recreated 
in some of the novels by Roy Bridges (“ Sword of the Spirit”; “ Negro- 
head ”) and in Marcus Clarke’s “ For the Term of his’ Natural Life.” 
Due South from Hobart, we would not care to miss the Huon apple 
orchards, if it is Spring; whilst at all times the stalagmite and stalactite 
formations of the Hastings Caves are comparable in delicate tracery with 
those elsewhere, as at Jenclan in New South Wales. 

What of Tasmanians themselves ? The last aboriginals, Melanesians, 
distinct from native mainland races, died out 80 years ago; a sad story, 
but both black and white shared the blame in their disappearance. I am 
glad to say that the Tasmanians of today are happily not conscious of it, 
any more than of Col. Arthur’s vaunted penal system. Tasmania’s last 
aboriginal was Trucanini. It was said that when she paid a visit to 
Government House, 80 years ago, and was introduced to the Governor, 
she poked him in the chest, saying ‘‘ Too much jacket, too much jacket,” 
implying that His Excellency was becoming rather stout. Australia’s 
vigorous immigration policy is now bringing many New Australians 
from among Displaced Persons, but still well over go per cent. of 
Australians are of British stock. We Tasmanians think of ourselves as 
Australians first, and, after 52 years of Federation, there is no trace of 
a secessionist movement. Anzac Day is our National Day, commemo- 
rating the achievement and spirit of Australia and New Zealand which 
were thereby related to the traditional greatness of England. Courage in 
high endeavour and love of the finest texture of civilisation remain 
symbolic tokens handed on to guide the free peoples of the Commonwealth 
in unity and in strength. 

There are, of course, differences and diversities, yet we remember our 
common loyalty, language, literature and ideals. Thus every Australian 
Parliament, Federal and State, has a member with the proud title of 
“Leader of H.M.’s Loyal Opposition,” whichever party may at the 
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moment be in power.’ If you should think our forty-hour week short, 
then, it might be kept in mind that our culture or civilisation is largely 
an open-air one, and that most good Australians, practically minded, 
cultivate their own vegetable plots; in the present shortage many build 
their own houses in their spare time, and nearly all play with their 
children on those wonderful beaches. Life had been, for their pioneering 
forefathers, under Providence, a gamble with the elements; and Aus- 
tralian literature still compensates for some imperfections by its un- 


‘constraint, freshness and individuality, found together with a rare sense 


of mate-ship. Australia, too, has made her own contributions to 
democratic government, as, for example, in the Victorian (Secret) Ballot 
Act. 

It is difficult to generalise on national characteristics. Arthur Mailey, 
the Test bowler, was once entertained by the creator of Peter Pan, the 
late Sir James Barrie. Mailey ventured to ask his host, “ Did you ever 


_ play cricket, Sir James ?” The great Scotsman answered slowly, “ Yes, 


but it’s a long time ago and in the first innings I scored a brilliant one ; 
in the second, I was not quite so successful.” Some Australian humour 
is rather different, perhaps super-realistic, almost sardonic. During a 
performance of Macbeth in Sydney, Lady Macbeth, in the sleep-walking 
scene, reached the climax with the cry “ Out, damned spot !”, when 
a voice from the gallery shouted, “ What about trying a drop of petrol, 
Ma’am?’’ During the long and bitter campaign for Federation, a 
statesman speaking at a vast election meeting paused to drink a glass of 
water. A persistent women interjector shouted, “If I were your wife, 
Pd put poison in it!” “ Mada,” came the answer, “and if I were 
your husband, I’d take it.” 

Walter Murdoch, Australia’s seat has a sketch entitled “ My Bush 
Fire,” which embodies what I know from long experience to be the 
finest of all Australian qualities in life-mateship, or friendship, if you 
prefer. Murdoch tells about a fire that threatened his humpy in the hills 
and how against that fierce scarlet background a long, lean, inarticulate 
fellow just strolled up out of nowhere. He knew the danger spots at a 
glance, never seemed to hurry or fuss, never had his pipe out of his mouth, 
afnid all that turmoil of blazing bush and flying flame and the crashing 
of falling giants, he never for a moment lost his presence of mind, but 
stuck to his job. When at long last, towards morning, the fire had swept 
away to the west and the cottages were saved, he remarked he thought it 
about time to turn in. To show that he had taken no offence at Murdoch’s 
offer of payment for the great service rendered, he consented to fill a pipe 
from his pouch and sauntered. away. 

There is, particularly outback and in the small townships, an unspoken 
ideal of service to others. It comes down from pioneering days, even 
before Henry Lawson wrote his rough-and-ready verse— 

“ Now this is the creed from the Book of the Bush— 
Should be simple and plain to a dunce : 
‘If a man’s in a hole you must pass round the hat— 
Were he jailbird or gentleman once.’ ” 
If anyone you may know is thinking of emigrating to Tasmania, I would 
ask you to tell him (or her) this :—“‘ Go, you are needed ; go, determined 
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to serve whatever section of the community you may find yourself in ; 
look beyond your own trade, occupation or profession, for opportunities 
in the many societies and associations formed for bettering spiritual, 
intellectual and material conditions. Look for no wealth or reward other 
than being the friend of your fellows.” L. A. 'TRIEBEL. 
St. John’s College, Cambridge, 

and 
The University of Tasmania. 


CATHERINE THE GREAT AND HER 
FAVOURITES: II 


HERE is surely something more than mere passion in the corre- 

spondence between the Empress and Potemkin. Of his share 

only fragments survive, but we know that he called her ‘ ma petite 
mère chérie, or ‘Madam,’ or ‘femme de feu’ according to his ever changing 
mood. Sometimes he signed himself ‘your slave.’ The first letter of 
the series might have been written by a.happy girl revelling in the warm 
sunshine of her first love. ‘Chéri, I suppose you thought I should not 
write to you today. You were wrong. I woke at five; now it is seven 
and I am going to write. To tell the truth—please listen—I don’t love 
you a bit and I don’t want to see you again. You won’t believe me, joy 
of my heart, but I can’t abide you. I have given formal instructions to 
the whole of my body, down to the smallest of my hairs, not to show you 
the slightest sign of love. I have shut it in my heart behind ten locks ; 
it is suffocating and I fear an explosion. Think of it, you, a reasonable 
being; can one express so much folly in such a few lines? A flood of 
ridiculous words gushes from my head. I can’t understand how you can 
bear a woman with such incoherent ideas. Oh! Monsieur Potemkin, 
what a sorry miracle you have wrought in deranging a head commonly 
regarded as one of the best in Europe! It is high time for reason to 
assert its sway. What disgrace! What sin! Catherine II a prey to this 
crazy passion! You will disgust him with your folly, I say to myself. 
I often repeat these words. ‘They alone can lead me back, and that is 
one more proof of your immense power over me. So, silly letter, off you 
go to the happy place where my hero lives. My little Grisha will never 
read these lines so full of folly but also with so much love in them. He 
should throw them aside. Adieu, Ghiaour, Muscovite, Cossack, I do-not 
love you.’ 
_ The second letter is no less characteristic of a correspondence in which 
one party was as patient and understanding as was the other full of 
unmerited complaints. Fotemkin now possessed everything—power, 
riches, the highest position in the land, a limitless field for his abilities, 
above all the utter devotion of his sovereign ; but it was not in his nature 
to be satisfied. ‘That she bore the sulks and scoldings of this mauvais 
coucheur is sufficient evidence of her craving for love. She gratefully 
accepted him with all his faults, and forgave him what she would have 
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tolerated from no lesser man. Here is her reaction after one of the scenes 


. which recurred with distressing frequency. ‘There. was some writing 


on this sheet of paper,’ she replied to a scolding letter which she pretended 
not to have read. ‘ Reproaches, of course, for Your Excellency had the 
sulks with me all the evening, and I, with a broken heart, sought in vain 
for a caress. What happened? The quarrel occurred the day before 
yesterday when I honestly tried to explain my plans which could not 


. injure you and would have been much to your advantage. . Yesterday 


evening, I confess, I did not send anyone to you as I expected you here. 
But when you had not turned up by nine o’clock I sent to ask for news. 
Then you came, with a frown on your face. I pretended not to notice 
your ill-humour, and that threw you out of your stride. You reproach me 
for that now: in place of the tender letter you asked for here is a repeti- 
tion of our quarrel. Patience, chéri, let my wounded heart calm down. 
Tenderness will come directly it is allowed. I have only too much of it 


. for you ; it obsesses me and urges me always to your side. And when it 


Y 


sees its frank expression is impossible it uses guile. You must understand 
how strong it is. It can assume any disguise in order to reach you. After 
a blow of the fist it jumps back and then promptly returns as near as 
possible to my heart’s friend. Who is he, this cherished friend ? He is 
called little Gricha. My tenderness bears with his outbursts of anger, 
pardons his misinterpretation of my words, turns a deaf ear to his rough 
words, forgets injustices. In short my tenderness is our love—frank and 
quite out of the common. Arrange to end my love if you can, but I assure 
you that sincerity is well worth while.’ i 

When the storm passed the Empress was once again like a merry child.’ i 
‘ Chéri, what funny things you told me! I am still laughing over them, 
What happy moments I pass with you! We spend four hours together 
without a moment of ennui and it is a wrench to leave you. My beloved 
little pigeon, I love you greatly ; you are handsome, intelligent, amusing. 
In your company I forget the whole world. Never have I been so happy. 
I often try to hide my feelings, but my heart betrays my passion. 
Evidently it is too full and overflows. Adieu, my friend. Behave in 
public in such a way that no one can guess what is going:on. It is great 
fun to put people off the scent.’ 

The notes sounded in these three first letters, with their rhythm of 
sunshine and storm, recur throughout the series. To Catherine the 
writing of letters was a relaxation, and she was never too busy to dash off 


' a few lines—sometimes a single line—to her friend. ‘My beauty, my 


chéri, unlike any king, I am full of goodwill and tenderness towards you, 
and you shall have my protection as long as I live. Adieu, mon bijou. 
Mon amour, bonjour.” When he incurs reproaches she chastises with a _ 


` gentle hand. ‘If your stupid ill-humour is over, please tell me, for it 


seems to be dragging on. Since I have given you no excuse for such 
lasting anger, the time strikes me as unduly long. Unhappily I am the 
only one to think 'so, for you are a wicked ‘Tartar.’ Over and over again , 
she sent a message before the day’s work began. ‘ Bonjour, mon coeur. 
Comment vous portez-vous?’ ‘Ours is an extraordinary relationship 
which cannot be expressed in words; there are too few letters in the 
alphabet.’ ‘ Good morning,.my pigeon. I want to know if you slept well 
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and if you love me as much as J love you.’ ‘ My love, your colic distresses 
me, for I love you beyond all measure.’ ‘ No wonder there is talk of your 
conquests of women. How odd it is! Everything I used to laugh at 
has now happened to me, for my love for you has made me blind. 
Sentiments I thought idiotic, exaggerated and scarcely natural I am now 
experiencing myself. I can’t keep my silly eyes off you. I forget all that 
my reason tells me and I feel quite’ stupid when I am with you. We can 
only meet during the next three days, for then comes the first week of 
Lent which is reserved for prayers and- fasting, and besides my own 
devotions it would be a great sin to meet. The mere thought of this 
separation makes me cry.’ 

While Catherine was basking in her bliss Potemkin’s doubts as to How 
long it would last incurred a gentle rebuke. ‘ You should be ashamed of 
having said: My successor will not survive me! Why do you try to 
enslave a heart by fear? It is unworthy of you. In that case you would 
be motived by ambition alone, not by love. Cancel these lines and banish 
such thoughts. Don’t worry. Perhaps I shall bore you much more 
than you will ever bore me. My heart is always open and I do not like 
change: friendship and habit only fortify my love. You do yourself 
injustice. You are made to be loved. ‘I admit that your apprehension is 
itself a sign of tenderness, but I assure you that there is not the slightest 
ground for fear. No living man is your equal. You can read in my soul 
and my heart: they are like an open book. If you do not feel it or see it, 
you are really unworthy of the grande passion you have inspired. I love 
you without limits. Get that into your head. But I entreat you to pay 
me in the same currency, otherwise it will be difficult to avoid rivers of 
tears and torrents of sorrow. When I love I become cruelly tender. 
You have only to satisfy my tenderness by your own. All my actions 
have no other purpose than to bring harmony into our life. Who strives 
harder than I to restore tranquillity and calm? I never judge people by 
words spoken in anger. I make no reproaches. You have greatly hurt 
and angered me, but I cannot hate you. I try to believe that the old 
footing will be restored. My heart, my mind and my vanity are equally 
contented with you: what more could I desire? I am perfectly satisfied. 
I love you more than myself.’ ‘ My pigeon, my friend, be joyful: away 
with your spleen !’ 

The gem of the collecticn is a sheet containing a declaration of their 
feelings in parallel columns. 


In Catherine’s hand. In Potemkin’s hand. 
Je suis. Mon ame chérie. 
Je ne ignore pas. Tu sais que je suis à toi. 
C’est vrai. Je mai que toi dans ce monde. 
Sans doute. Je te suis fidéle jusqu’à la mort. 
Je te crois. Par conséquent tes intérêts me sont très 
chers. 


Prouvé depuis longtemps. La chose qui m’est le plus agréable, 
Cest de te servir et d’être utilisé par 

` toi; 
After two years of such rapture as she had never known, Catherine 
realised that her moody partner was gradually slipping away. Ever ready, 
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to forgive and forget she strove to hold him tight. ‘Which of,us two 
creates discord,’ she pleaded, ‘ and which tries to restore harmony? You 
know who is the most indulgent, the most ready to pardon offences and 
injustices. I know my words have no effect, but remember that I prove 
them in the least of my actions. In God’s name let your reason work 
and compare your record with mine. Is it beyond your capacity to pluck 
out the weeds?’ Potemkin was incorrigible and she knew it. The last 
straw was his demand that she should dismiss her secretary Zavadovsky, 
, - which she refused on the ground that it would be unjust-to an innocent 
man. We can only speculate on the workings of Potemkin’s mind, -but 
he may have felt that the ice was wearing thin. He loved the Empress, 
but did he not love power even more? If he carried his ill-humour ‘too 
far, might he not one day, like Orlov, find himself suddenly dismissed ? 
Perhaps it might be better to terminate their, intimacy before ‘a crisis 
arose, parting in peace and retaining his influence. That the initiative 
came from him is clear, but ‘she seems to have accepted his decision 
without a struggle. The general impression that he had lost not only 
favour but power quickly proved to be incorrect. He retained his offices 
and found an outlet for his abounding energies in the conquest and . 
colonisation of the South. Affectionate letters continued to be exchanged, 
and he consoled himself for the loss of his Sovereign by liaisons with his 
five pretty nieces, above all Varvara, assuring her that he loved her as he 
had loved no one else. i 

Potemkin’s successor, the colourless Zavadovski, sponsored jointly by 
Panin and Orlov, had been promoted from private secretary to Favourite 
without consulting the superman, who promptly looked round-for a 
candidate whom he could trust. His choice fell on Zoritch, the only 
foreigner in the list of Favourites, son of a Jugoslav officer in the Russian ` 
army. For the first and last time the Empress accepted a middle-aged 
lover. He spoke of himself as a barbarian, and described how ‘ my lady’ 
had polished him ; but his empty head was quickly turned. The title of . 
Count failed to satisfy him, for why should he not be made a Prince, like 
Orlov and Potemkin ? Determined to fight for his place he threatened to 
cut off the ears of any rival hussar and challenged to a duel his patron, 
who realised that he had misjudged the man. Pensioned off within a year 
he lived in oriental splendour in the South, where Countess Golovin 
visited him, ‘ perfumed like a Sultan.’ -He was succeeded by Korsakov 
whose only attraction was a fine tenor voice. The experiment of fifteen 
months ended abruptly with the discovery of his liaison with Countess 
Bruce and the banishment of the guilty pair from Court. The Empress 
did not care what her Favourites did in their leisure hours, but she 
expected them to behave themselves at Court. ` 

After three disappointments Potemkin scored a success in 1780 with 
Lanskoi, a young officer .of twenty-two, described by Kotzebue as the 
most ignorant person at Court. The usual shower of titles and emolu- 
ments descended on him—General, Chamberlain, lands, palaces, cash— 
and his greedy brothers bathed in the golden stream. ‘Though despised 
for his avarice, indolence and intemperance, he was adored by the Empress 
who nearly broke her heart when he died after four years of comradeship. 
For the first time a Favourite was struck down at the height of his favour, 
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and for the only time in her life she gave way to prolonged and uncon- 
trollable grief. She shut herself up with his sister, and three months later 
she reported to Grimm that she was still bathed in tears. When the first 
paroxysms were over she found partial consolation in Jermolov, another 
shadowy figure whom she never pretended io love. Once again Potemkin 
had made an unsuitable choice. When the new Favourite was persuaded 
by the latter’s enemies that Potemkin neglected his duties and embezzled 
public funds, the wrathful pro-consul presented an ultimatum. ‘ He or I 
must go.’ It cost the sovereign nothing to yield and she never saw the 
offender again. 

Jermolov’s successor Mamonov, another young protégé of Potemkin, 
possessed a better education, greater refinement and more intelligence, 
and he kept his place for several years. ‘Sasha,’ reported Catherine 
enthusiastically to Potemkin, ‘is beyond price.’ L’habit rouge, as she 
called him, accompanied her on the long journey in the South in 1787 
and might have retained his post till her death had he not fallen in love. 
She spoke indignantly of his treason. ‘I cannot express how I have 
suffered.’ She soon recovered herself and wrote to Potemkin that she 
had never tyrannised over anyone. ‘God grant them happiness,’ she 
exclaimed. He received the customary grants, and she only stipulated 
that the happy-pair should leave the capital where their presence would 
evoke painful memories. When Mamonov, tiring of his wife, pleaded for 
the renewal of their laison, he found the door barred. 

Potemkin’s finest hour was still to come. A visit to the South had been 
planned in 1784, but elaborate preparations had to be made. . Leaving 
home in January 1787, accompanied by the British, French and Austrian 
_ Ambassadors, by Mamonov, and by the Prince de Ligne in whose com- 

pany no one could be dull, the Empress drove a hundred miles a day to 
Kiev, where the party spent several months. The most spectacular part 
of the journey began when eighty ships sailed down the broad Dnieper 
with Potemkin as Master of the Ceremonies. That he constructed sham 
villages along the banks and marshalled the peasantry in crowds to create 
the illusion of progress was the fantastic invention of a Saxon diplomatist. 
The highlight of the tour was the inauguration of the port of Sebastopol, 
with a fleet at anchor in the harbour. Catherine expressed her gratitude 
to the most distinguished of her subjects by conferring on him the title 
of Prince of Taurida, and her letters during her journey home breathe 
affectionate admiration. His capture of the fortress of Oczakov in the 
Second Turkish War raised his prestige still further, but his crowning 
triumph was the magnificent ball given by him in April 1791 in the Taurida 
Palace built for him by his adoring friend. When three thousand guests 
were assembled in a setting worthy of the Arabian Nights the Sovereign 
appeared in all her splendour and remained till two o’clock in the morning. 
Old memories crowded upon them, and when they parted there were 
tears in their eyes. ‘ He has come back to us,’ she reported to the Prince 
de Ligne, ‘ as beautiful as the day, gay as a lark, shining like a star, wittier 
than ever.’ He returned to his post in the South and within six months 
died by the wayside, worn out by loose living and gluttony, at the age 


of fifty-five. 


When. the news arrived Catherine fainted and wept. ‘ Now I have no 
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one left on whom I can rely,’ she exclaimed. Hér faithful secretary 
Krapovitsky made brief entries in his diary. ‘Tears and despair.’ 
‘Wept.’ ‘Tears.’ She, found her chief comfort in singing his praises to 
her friends. ‘I have had a terrible blow,’ she wrote to Grimm. ‘ My 
pupil, my friend, almost my idol, died in Moldavia. He had an excellent 
heart, a rare understanding and exceptional breadth of mind. His views 
, were always spacious. He was very human, well-informed and lovable, 
and his ideas were his own. He was the wittiest of men. In war he 
never missed a chance. No one was less influenced and he knew how to 
employ others. He was a statesman both in the planning and the execu- 
tion. He was passionately attached to me; grumbling when he thought 
I could do better. With age and experience he cured himself of his 
faults. Three months ago when he was here I told Zubov that this change 
alarmed me, and unhappily my apprehensions are fulfilled. His rarest 
quality was a courage of heart, spirit and soul which distinguished ‘him 
from other men. So we understood each other perfectly. I regard him 
as a very great man, capable of even bigger things.’ Her last tribute of 
gratitude was the liquidation of his mountainous debts. A briefer but 
more judicial verdict was delivered by the Prince de Ligne. ‘ Potemkin 
is the emblem of the immense Russian Empire. He, too, is composed of ’ 
deserts, gold mines and diamonds.’ 

We come nearest to the soul of this extraordinary man in occasional 
snapshots. When the Prince de Ligne suggested that he might becomie 
Hospodar of Moldavia he proudly replied that it did not attract him. 
‘I could be King of Poland if I liked. I refused.to be Grand Duke of 
Courland. I am much more than all that? A similar impression of 
measureless ambition, dazzling successes‘and pathological discontent is 
left by a little scene at dinner with his nephew Engelhardt. Suddenly 
turning from gaiety to gloomy silence the host began to think aloud.. 
‘Can anyone have had better luck ? All my hopes and desires have been 
fulfilled as if by enchantment. I have had my fill.’ Seizing a plate he 
broke it in pieces, left ‘the room and locked himself in. It is a consoling 
reflection for more commonplace mortals that such egomaniacs miss the 
highest prizes of life. 

Platon Zubov, the last of the Favourites, ranks with Orlov and Potemkin 
in the duration and magnitude of his influence. Selected in 1789 at the 
age of ‘twenty-two, he bewitched the sexagenarian Empress from the 
start. Potemkin had not been consulted, but when he demanded his 
dismissal, she stood firm. Two years later the superman was dead, and 
for the remainder of her reign the butterfly flapped his brightly tinted 
wings in the autumn sunshine. He had not been taken seriously at first. 
‘He is a child, with good manners and -little brains,’ commented the 
leading Minister Bezborodko. ‘I don’t think he will be here long, and 
in any case it does not interest me.’ The Chancellor forgot the maxim 
Pappétit vient en mangeant, and soon the capital was at his feet. Next to 
her grandsons he was the chief consolation of Catherine’s closing years, 
for her heart remained young. He played the same part in her reign as 
Mme. du Barry in the life of Louis'‘XV—the last and perhaps the most 
contemptible of a long line. 

The four Zubov brothers, like the five Orlovs, joined forces in the 
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scramble for power and wealth. Their father was Governor of a province 
` and Platon, the second son, was a Lieutenant stationed at Tsarkoie Selo. 
‘I have come back to life like a frozen fly,’ Catherine reported to 
Potemkin; ‘I am gay and well.’ Henceforth her letters were filled with 
tributes to her playboy who had brought with him a breath of spring. 
He wanted to give pleasure to everyone, she testified ; it was impossible 
not to love him. Sometimes she rapturously described him to Potemkin 
not merely as ‘the child * but as ‘ our child.’ Beginning as a plaything 
he proceeded to exploit his opportunities in the interest of his family. 
He amassed a fortune, partly, like Talleyrand, by accepting payment for 
services in promoting other people’s careers. He was made a Prince and 
collected foreign titles. ‘Zubov is everything here,’ reported Count 
Rostopchin a year before Catherine’s death. ‘ His will is supreme. His 
power exceeds that once enjoyed by Potemkin. He is as careless and: 
incapable as ever, though the Empress tells everyone he is the greatest 
genius Russia has ever possessed.’ He knew little either of civil or military 
affairs and was too indolent to learn. ‘No one at your age,’ wrote the 
infatuated ruler, ‘ was ever better fitted by disposition or opportunity to 
render services to his country.’ His ante-room was crowded, and when, 
after hours of waiting, his suitors were admitted to the presence-chamber, 
they found him having his hair dressed and hardly dared speak to him. 
While Potemkin was at any rate a man of action, Zubov was like a 
pampered Sultan, more Oriental than European in type. Pretty faces 
were too much for him, and he tried his charms without success on the 
wife of the Grand Duke Alexander and Countess Golovine. Contrary to 
expectation he was allowed by the Emperor Paul to retain his possessions, 
and repaid the kindness by joining in his assassination five years later. 

In declaring that she could not live even for an hour without love- 
Catherine was speaking the literal truth ; but love is of various kinds and 
she had known them all from the highest to the lowest. She was more 
than a mere Don Juan ia petticoats, and with better luck in her formative 
years she might have avoided the pitfalls of the flesh. Her life is a story 
not only of unresisted passions, but of some happy friendships, some 
lofty ambitions, some enduring achievements. Countess Golovine, her 
lady-in-waiting, adored her for her ‘indescribable kindness,’ and her 
household staff wept bitterly at her death. The Prince de Ligne speaks 
of her unalterable sweemess of nature. Of no modern ruler can it be said 
with less exaggeration that she warmed both hands before the fire of life. 

G. P. Goocu. 


PCETRY AND TRUTH 


HELLEY writes, “ The Vaporous exultation not to be confined !” 
Whitehead calls iz the poetic transcript of a scientific truth—“ the 
expansive force of gases.” In Prometheus Unbound, he affirms, 
the Earth exclaims this poetic transcript as she talks “ accurate science ” 
with the moon. A chemical laboratory, he continues, was to Shelley 
what hills were to the young Wordsworth. However this may be, poetry 
does at times transcribe a truth, real or presumed, as the De Rerum 
Natura of Lucretius is substantially a poetic transcript of the Epicurean 
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philosophy. Change has been called the only constancy in the universe ; 
Shelley versifies the supposition into “ Nought may endure but Muta- 
bility.” Though Whitehead might only hesitatingly claim a poetic 
` transcript in the “ divine melodious truth ” sung by the nightingale, he 
could claim a recognition of it when Keats explains that truth, adequately 
transformed into sensation or imagination, would be beauty. There are 
` recognisable poetic transcripts of real or presumed truths. Charles Lamb 
speaks too whimsically when he compares the tub of butter, duly contem- 
plated by the actor Munden, to a Platonic idea. Dryden’s false Spider, 
“ Whose filmy Cord should bind the struggling Fly,” is hardly ecstatic 
enough, and perhaps too touched with the comic, to be a poetic transcript. 
In l 
Except I be by Silvia in the night, 
There is no music in the nightingale ʻi 


Shakespeare poetically expresses the lover’s mood. Portia’s speech, with 
deeper import, poetically describes the nature and qualities of mercy. 
Poetry can, and does,'as Dryden says, clothe and adorn a thought in 
“apt, significant, and sounding words”; it can, and does, do this in 
a poetic transcript of a truth. 
Shakespeare transforms nonsense into poetry in Full Fathom Five: 

bones do not become coral; eyes never change into pearls, and no sea- 
nymph ever rang a knell. In 

And ‘heard a mermaid on a dolphin’s back 

Uttering such dulcet and harmonious breath, 

That the rude sea grew civil at her song, 

And certain stars shot madly from their spheres, 

To hear the sea-maid’s music g 
Shakespeare transforms nonsense into poetic hyperbole. Nonsense 
conjoins incompatibles: soothed seas with songs or scampering stars 
with strains. It conjoins them intelligibly since nonsense to be nonsense 
must have meaning, as Lear’s nonsense verses must have meaning to be 
amusing. Though Lessing speaks of the poet adding vivid ideas to 
intelligibility, poetry is for Housman the more “pure and self-existent,” the 
less intelligible it is, since meaning is “ of the intellect ” and poetry is 
not. He calls Shakespeare’s “Take O take those lips away...” 
ravishing poetry. He also calls the lifes “ nonsense ”, evidently in the 
sense of meaningless, since he illustrates by the quotation how Shakespeare 
“ would sometimes pour out his loveliest poetry in saying nothing.” 
Humpty Dumpty could not explain all the poems so far or ever to be 
invented, for such pure poetry has no meaning to be probed. If the 
curious ideal of pure ‘meaningless poetry had been adopted earlier, it 
might have helped to'stifle ancient suspicions of poets. Empedocles, 
Parmenides, and others, Plutarch explains, borrowed metre and lofty 
expression from the poets to avoid the humdrum plod of prose. He is 
lenient to the poets, but he warns the young~against them. Poets are 
careless of truth, for they mix in falsities to please and gratify the ear : 
quite legitimately because truth itself is too stern. Poetic deceptions are 
neither witless nor foolish, and poetry, by blending fable with philosophy, 
makes learning easier for the young. - Be watchful always, however, for 
poets do lie, and the sorcery of poetry enriches its falsehoods. 
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This reputation for lying constantly beset the poets. St.. Augustine 
connects them with fictions, and commends Plato for expelling them 
from the state. Montaigne, whom poetry ravished, had no qualms in 
allowing poets to “feign all things at pleasure.” He welcomes the 
feigning more heartily than Plutarch: supreme poetry is “above all 
rules and reason.” Poetry, Sir Francis Bacon claims, pleases by displaying 
a greater grandeur, a more perfect order, and a more beautiful variety 
than anywhere in nature after the Fall. It is, however, feigned history or 
fable. The lying poet is still traditional in Montaigne and Bacon, though 
they soften the lying into feigning, and make it a virtue. The tradition 
erupts in Hume: poets are “liars by profession.” Their attempts to 
give an air of truth to their fictions, and their “ counterfeit belief ” would 
seem to consummate their lying, but Hume softens the accusatory sting. 
The “ business of poetry * seems to be to lie if it is “to bring every 
affection near to us . . . and make it look like truth and reality,” but 
Hume has a commendation : it is a “ certain proof ” he affirms, perhaps 
somewhat enigmatically, “ that wherever that reality is found, our minds 
are disposed to be strongly affected by it.” Poetry, also, aims to please, 
and it has its beauties, 

Plutarch notes the original union of poetry and philosophy in Greek 
thought,; Coleridge notes it in early societies. The separation of poetry 
from metaphysics, of which Coleridge speaks, may connect with the 
reputation of poets for lying. They are, as it were, renegades—deserters 
from the army of rational enquirers. For Socrates, in the Republic, the 
quarrel between philosophy and poetry is already ancient. Poetry has no 
serious claim to be a discoverer of truths, and her charms make her 
deceits dangerous. Long after Socrates the traditional lying of poets has 
a condoned acme in Hume. Though Defoe complains that Milton’s 
luxurious poetry is out in its history, the lies of the poets are steadily 
condoned and justified. Poetry, Fielding affirms, should conjoin the 
credible with the surprising by mixing truth with fiction. Poets do 
profess fiction, Johnson admits, but fiction has the legitimate end of 
conveying truth. Wordsworth, in this vein, uses pre-existence in the Ode 
to express the qualities of the child’s sensations, not to inculcate it. 
Poetic lying drops out of mention, or ceases to be regarded as lying. 
Socrates fears the enchantments of poetry; Coleridge extols her 
“enchanted ground.” Poetry has her own logic, Coleridge learns from 


‘the Rev. James Bowyer; the “Poetical Method,” he affirms in his 


Treatise on Method, primarily needs a preponderance of pleasurable 
feeling. Poetry aims at exciting emotion “ for the immediate purpose of 
pleasure ” through beauty, he says elsewhere, and not directly or charac- 
teristically at truth. It can, however, use novelty to rescue neglected 
truths that are unheeded because they are so universally admitted. 
Persian poetry seems to Coleridge to be deficient in truth ; Wordsworth, 
he thinks, weds truth to immortal verse. Poetry aims directly at pleasure, 
and through it secures the general good. In one place Coleridge even calls ` 
poetry “the identity of all other knowledges.” Thus the delight of 
poetry, once feared by Socrates, becomes its principal virtue, and the 
poet is transformed from 2 renegade liar into a promoter of truths by 


beauty. 
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Though Peacock calls.poetry the “ mental rattle ” of infant societies, 
the poets pronounce sagely on poetry and truth. Blake divides the 
“ classes of learned sages ” into poetical and philosophical. He speaks 
of poetry existing and exulting in “ immortal thoughts.” Keats has been 
accused of knowing little about nightingales when he calls them immortal. 
His shade might answer that if “ Beauty is truth, truth is beauty” he can 
truthfully exclaim, “Thou wast not born for death immortal Bird!” 
If poetry is beautiful, and beauty is truth, the lying poet becomes a vain 
notion. Lord Dawson of Penn, in 1936, encourages the Cheltenham boys 
to study biology and natural history. The lover of nature, he tells them, 
learns that beauty is truth, and truth is beauty. The worm plucked by 
the bird’s beak might be doubtful about this statement, which may take 
the identity more literally than Keats intended. The equivalence, which 
seems strange logic, may continue the poetic lying that should be taken 
only poetically. It may be the lying that, Santayana suggests, is the 
privilege of poets because they cannot discern truth and error. Keats 
himself only feels certain of any truth, he once writes, by perceiving its 
beauty clearly. What the imagination seizes as Beauty, he says again, 
must be truth. Keats’ comparison of imagination to Adam’s dream, when 
he woke to find it truth, suggests that the truth is literally the beauty. 
The clarifying substitution of “ reality ” for “‘ truth ” has been suggested. 
The skeleton clutching the dreamer’s throat was real as an experience ; 
truth might be for the poet the imaginatively experienced reality. If so, 
the poetic truth is not the logical truth usually meant by the word, and 
the poet may still, on occasion, be the traditional liar, though a privileged, 
and even fully justified one. Keats’ reference to Adam’s dream, however, 
seems to imply a truth both beautifully and logically true—not purely 
poetic. i 

Coleridge calls poetry “the language of heaven,” and a foretaste of 
celestial joys. If the truth of poetry is this rapturous beauty, as Keats 
may have thought, at least in ecstatic moments, the lying of poets is a 
vain accusation, for the sense of beauty obliterates all else, as Keats says 
it does in the great poet. Whitehead, in Science and the Modern World, 
probes some poets for the spirit. of their times. Milton, he notes, 
addresses Paradise Lost to God, Pope addresses the Essay on Man to’ 
Lord Bolingbroke, and in Wordsworth’s Excursion the romantic reaction 
begins neither with God nor Bolingbroke, but with nature. Whitehead 
contrasts Shelley, obsessed by the eternal change of the undying, as in 
The Cloud, with Wordsworth, haunted by the great permanencies of 
nature. In his own philosophy process corresponds to the change, and 
the “ eternal objects ” to the permanence. Whitehead himself notes gains 
from the poets for a philosophy. of nature—including the interfusion on 
which both Shelley and Wordsworth insist. Though his subsequent 
study is but little in the poets he does, on occasion, note kinship between 
philosophy and poetry. In one piace he even compares the task of 
philosophy to turning Lycidas into'prose. Perhaps strangely in a philo- 
sopher, Whitehead seems quite palpably to place Beauty above Truth. 
It is more important, he says, for a proposition to be interesting than to 
be true. Coleridge, though a poet, would probably dissent from this 
subordination of truth. Art, Whitehead admits, pursues Beauty, while 
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Science pursues Truth. Beauty, however, is the only self-justifying aim, 
and thus subordinates Truth to its more fundamental self. Beauty, 
Whitehead urges, can dispense with Truth which may not be beautiful, 
and may be unseasonable or even evil. Art, however, Whitehead concedes, 
does aim at “ Truthful Beauty,” and has some success when it achieves 
either Beauty or Truth. The aesthetic clearly predominates in his 
assessment, for Truth is merely trivial without Beauty; but without 
Truth Beauty merely drops a little lower, and Truth only “ matters 
because of Beauty.” He runs a parallel to the intensification of Beauty 
by Truth: a proposition is more apt to interest when true than when 
false. 

The implication for poetry seems to be clear: beauty is paramount, 
and any contributory truth is subordinate. It may be facetious to deduce 
that a poet is absolutely free to lie if he lies beautifully. At any rate, on 
these lines, poetry need not be true, but is better if it is. Poetry, to be 
poetry, must ravish. This ecstasy, by its intense feeling of reality, by its 
“Transcendental Feeling,” by its mystical experience, tends to promote 
an assurance of supernal insight. H..D. Lewis, to retain the poet as a 
revealer of truth, affirms the “essence of Art” to be such a special 
insight into reality. 

From too much love of living 

From hope and fear set free 

We thank with loud thanksgiving 

Whatever gods there be. 

That no life lives for ever, 

That dead men rise up never, 

That even the weariest river 

Winds somewhere safe to sea. 
The lines may ravish a conviction of their literal truth. Their literal 
meaning, Lewis affirms, offends the beliefs of most. Such believers 
. might remember the traditional poetic lying, and pardon the passage for 
its poetic splendour. They may be ravished into a conviction of experi- 
encing a higher reality. “ The meaning of the poem as a poem,” according 
to Lewis, is not what it seems to tell us. Through the poet we see what we ` 
could not otherwise see. The “ ordinary canons of truth ” do not apply. 
Lewis makes a bold claim: if we do not apply these inapplicable canons, 
the poem “ cannot lead us astray.” According to this, a poem may have 
both an apparent meaning, which may be false, and a transcendental 
significance of inspired insight. The ostensible meaning of many dreams 
is not the symbolised significance probed by analysis. The inner meaning, 
however, normally issues from the dreamer’s own mind. “ Transcendent,” 
though Lewis does not use the word, seems more properly to describe 
the presumed inner meaning of the poem. He seems to have chosen 
an unfortunate example, for the transcendental significance presumably 
contradicts the ostensible meaning, and suggests the curious conclusion 
that poets express their insight in a direct lie. 
-© His distinction between apparent and transcendent meaning seems to 
interpret Keats’ aphorism by the revelation of reality through art. The 
“Imagination, The Divine Vision’: Blake calls this the “ One Power 
alone ” that “ makes a poet,” and asks, “ Can a Poet doubt the Visions 
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„of Jehovah?” Blake trusts an imaginative insight into a transcendental 
order; Swinburne, as Dr. Bowra remarks, hardly believed in a Beyond, 
except in the essence of poetry. The passage quoted by Lewis from 
The Garden of Proserpine ostensibly affirms that death ends all, and ends 
it acceptably. This seems a strangely embodied revelation of any trans- 
cendental Beyond if the double meaning affirmed by Lewis does involve it. 
w passage is certainly a poetic transcript of a belief in evanescence and 

the finality of the tomb. Its indubitable poetry can delight whether the 
lines are true or not, and independently of any transcendent meaning. 
‘Poetry can be a genuinely poetic transcript of a truth. In 

Gather ye rosebuds while ye may, 

Old Time is still a-flying ; 

And this same flower that smiles to-day, 

To-morrow will be dying. 
Herrick poetically expresses evanescence by an evanescence. In 

Tyger, Tyger, burning bright r 
Blake poetically portrays a feline splendour. In ` 

Did he who made the lamb`make thee ? 
poetry breaks-into perplexity. Poetry can splendidly transcribe a truth 
or belief or mood or even an error. It can have very little ostensible 
meaning. It can simply be poetry, justified by its own ravishment, and 
it can be this even when it offends against belief. Poetry is greatly inde- 
pendent of truth, though it can ‘fortify truth splendidly. It can also 
mislead by its ravishing, seducing by its beauty into false belief or, 
perhaps, into an illusorily presumed mystical insight. Swinburne is, 
perhaps, a warning against the libertinism of poetic freedom, for he 
offends too much by “ Their carrion crucified.” Montaigne wrongly 

claims for poetry a dispensation from all rules and reason. Bacon has a 
wiser caution for the poet: “ One of the fathers” called poetry “ the 
devil’s wine,” and it does beget “ many temptations, desires, and vain 
opinions.” Subject to reasonable restraints, poets can legitimately lie 
if they lie splendidly. To deny them this privilege would, for instance, 
condemn Full Fathom Five or the hyperbole of the mermaid. 

Josuua C. GREGORY. 


A SWISS BENEFACTOR 


HE Swiss have the reputation of being a sturdy, levelheaded 

nation. The exception which proves the rule,. the one, subject 

on which they allow themselves an excess of emotion, is Gottlieb 
Duttweiler. Nicknamed “ Dutti, he is the perennial boon to the 
caricaturists and the cabarettists of a people which has an instinctive 
distrust for anybody great, loud or out-of-the-ordinary among themselves, 
and Dutti is all three in one. The Swiss people, which has turned 
neutrality into a fetish if not into a faith, are decidedly not neutral on the 
subject of Duttweiler. Whoever you ask, he either wears a halo or 
conceals the cloven hoof, a messianic prophet-or a demagogic dictator. . 
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If you are Swiss, you either admire him wholeheartedly or dislike him 
intensely. 

That he hails from people who can trace their ancestors back for 500 
Zurich years does not mean that he was born with a golden spoon in his 
mouth; in Switzerland even a cobbler can have his coat-of-arms. His 
father managed one of the first co-operatives, and he himself admits to 
having had but a minimum of schooling—much later making up for it 
by a well merited Honorary Doctorate. Life was his teacher. As a boy 
of 12 he raised rabbits for quick profit, at 14 he augmented his pocket 
money by making class ‘photos, at 16 he became an apprentice in a whole- 
sale grocery business, of which he was principal partner inside 10 years. 
The firm went bankrupt from the sudden r1g1g contraction of war into 
peace-time conditions, but the creditors voted Dutti himself liquidator, 
and the very small percentage which they lost he made up later out of 
his own pocket. Meanwhile he had gone to Santos. in Brazil, to grow 
coffee and sugar; he loved the life of a fazendeiro ; but his wife got 
homesick and so they 1 returned to his native city in 1924. ‘There and then 
he realised that the man who sold the. housewife her pound of coffee 
earned more money by merely passing it over the counter than the hard- 
worked coffee grower in Brazil with all his risks—something utterly 
absurd and wrong. It was obvious that somewhere there was great 
wastage and excessive profit cornered by middle-men. He set about to 
shorten the distance from producer to consumer—founded “ Migros,” 
the name denoting a halfway station between En-gros or wholesale and 
retail. He revolutionised the retail trade by bringing foodstuffs from the 
factory right into the kitchen. As he had not the money to open shops, 
he bought five- second-hand Ford vans, equipped them as mobile shops 
and went half-way to meet his customers. If they cared to buy the flour, 
rice, lard, soap, coffee and sugar at scheduled van-stops and pay cash, 
the price could be fully 30 per cent under the normal shop price. ‘That is 
how Migros began in 1925. To-day 77 shops-on-wheels and 220 ordinary 
shops carrying a stock of 250 products have an annual turn-over the 
equivalent of some 22 million pounds sterling. Moreover, the company 
itself was changed, in 1941, into a Co-Partnership; having made his 
millions, Duttweiler turned them over to his 100,000 customers. He now 
only gets £3,000 a year for running Migros with all its many ramifications. 

In between lies a tumultuous business history. ‘The capitalists, the 
bourgeoisie and the socialist co-operatives alike, got up in arms. “In 
the: old days,” chuckles Dutti, “ they would have chopped the head off 
anybody not conforming to standard type; nowadays they try to cut 
your throat by lies and legislation.” When his first shops-on-wheels 
appeared in Basle, they were seized by the police. In Bern the drivers 
were imprisoned. Every city and canton had to be conquered i in a hard 
campaign. He would drop leaflets by plane, explaining “ What was up,” 
and in one town his first fine was spontaneously paid by 5,000 grateful 
customers, each contributing a few centimes. A nation-wide boycott 
started against anyone supplying Migros, as well as against all those 
buying from it. Buying could even cost one one’s job or the non-renewal 
of your lease. Children were sent shopping at Migros where their mothers 
could not afford to be seen. Early the big concerns tried to break Migros 
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(which could afford-to prosper by adding only 8 per cent to production 
costs) by price cutting below Duttweiler. Fortunately the Migros 
stalwarts realised that those prices would sky-rocket up again once Migros 
was wiped off the map.. So for the duration of that cut-price-offensive 
his customers continued to stand by, paying a little more at Migros until 
that opposition ruse was broken. 

No man alive has spent so much time in litigation and enjoyed it. He 
fought over 100 lawsuits and still has at an average one a month. One of 
the most recent is so typical as to merit description. Trusts, in the sense 
of monopolies,’ are the red rag of tyranny to democrat Duttweiler. He 
heard that the price of a cake of Lux toilet soap was to be raised from 
80 to 95 centimes (almost 1s. 8d.). He bought 3,000 cases in New York 
and sold them at 50 centimes a cake, a price covering 10 per cent customs 
duty and 8 per cent Migros profit, although American wages are much | 
higher than Swiss wages. Here was blatant proof that under international 
cartel arrangements prices were kept at unnecessary high level. He first 
won the lawsuit by which the soap trust tried to prohibit the import, or 
use of name, of their product as made, cheaper abroad ; but the Supreme 
Court—upholding international agreements—later reversed it. Duttweiler 
has fought his adversaries all the way all his life. When they refused to 
sell him goods, he bought factories and manufactured them himself, the 
Migros chocolate factory now being the third largest in Switzerland. 
When many newspapers refused his advertisements, he founded his own 
daily: “ DIE TAT ”—and a “deed” it is now with a nation-wide 
circulation and of high journalistic standing. When the politicians 
refused to listen to him, he created in 1935 his own party, the Landesring, 
which has ro seats in the Bern parliament. Last year he polled the 
highest record ever, 91,000 votes, for one of the two seats of the canton 
.of Zurich in the Upper House. 

He has a flair for business, akin to genius. He conceived the “ Hotel 
Plan ” which at reduced all-in charges (even inclusive of tips) gives the 
small man a proper holiday and fills the hotels. He brought waggon loads 
of flowers from the Italian Riviera, and thus satisfied the housewife’s 
pleasure at flowers in winter at a tenth of the price of the hot-house 
blooms of the fashionable florists. When the uneconomical Monte 
Generoso funicular near Lugano was to be sold as scrap, he bought the 
railway and made it pay. His culture centres teach languages and have 
all kinds of evening classes. A sumptuous building on the best site in the 
heart of Zurich, overlooking the lake, was turned into a Migros Club. 
When domestic servants became scarce, he imported 10,000 Italian girls. 
He financed films like “ The Last Chance,” collected 2 million Swiss 
francs for the hungry children of Europe, and published books of value 
at half the price, yet as excellently produced. He has been called an 

„American go-getter, but he does not like American business methods 
which he considers too complicated, top-heavy, overburdened with 
extravagant ballast. Brains, he agrees, are more important than hands, 
but brains must not be sold so high that it goes at the expense of what 
the hands should be paid, As to his business philosophy : he has nothing 
against shops selling fancy goods at fancy prices, giving credit, parcelling 
up purchases prettily, carrying a large stock with infinite varieties. 
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Anyone who wants that can have it—but then shopkeepers have to charge 
higher margins of profit. What Duttweiler did was to give the housewife 
with the restricted purse, not only the best quality of her daily necessities 
at the cheapest possible price, but also her share of the good things of life ; 
to buy pineapple, camembert, asparagus and-—why not if she likes it— 
paté de foie gras, at prices within her reach. His Migros has not ruined 
any small business yet, as an official enquiry proved. 

This Swiss buccaneer with no seas to sail who sent out instead motor 
vans as galleons and then gave his doubloons away has become a legend 
in his own time. To meet him is an exhilarating experience and a liberal 
education. A big-boned, heavily built man, he looks younger than his 
63 years. His combed back, longish, iron grey hair reveals a round, 
friendly, tanned face, impish hazel eyes behind the gold-rimmed spectacles; 
his laugh is full-throated and comes readily. ‘‘ We laugh a lot here,” he 
observed, “and that is very important; I never appoint a man to a 
leading position who has not got a sense of humour.” That, no doubt, 
is necessary as a lieutenant of Dutti. It helps him to get through a 
working day which begins normally at 7 a.m. His room is,small, without 
any luxury, almost without comfort. On his narrow desk stands a tele- 
phone with 22 stops, direct lines to all his undertakings, and an ash tray 
filled with the stumps of tiny cigarillos of which he is a chain-smoker. 
He is indifferent to dress, travels third class when he goes by train, and 
his only car is a small Topolino. : He has turned his big house with its 
large park on the shores of Zurich Jake into a public park, and has built 
himself instead a small one to his own design. : 

It is impossible not to like him at sight, as it is difficult to realise that 
this bear-like, big-hearted, good-natured man is a ruthlessly competent 
and coldly astute business tycoon. Yet business to him, as he has proved, 
is only a means to humanitarian ends. He has a genuine love for his 
fellow men, combined with a schoolboyish mischief to frighten the wits 
out of the adversaries. He is difficult to pin down when he does not 
want to, especially in his political credo ; has his temperamental vagaries 
and childlike squalls perhaps a part of a technique of self-advertisement 
which is astounding. He sees himself as a crusading Robin Hood, 
robbing the rich (nowadays those trusts which sell any necessity, from 
coffee to insecticide, under costly trade marks) to help the poor. Dutt- 
weiler, wearing a green straw hat, once swam out to a steamer bringing 
a business delegation ; such unorthodoxy with an extra dash of exuberance 
shakes his more stolid Swiss countrymen out of their self-complacency. 
The Swiss do not mind so much that, a Deputy then himself, he threw a 
stone through the parliament window to get a proper hearing, but they do 
draw the line at his Messianic interpretation that God told him to do so. 
Part of his strength is his practical Christian faith ; he is a most positive 
believer. He describes himself as a conservative but is feared like a 
revolutionary. -His best ideas are frequently turned down only because 
they happen to be his. A champion of private enterprise, he tries to save 
capitalism in spite of itself, calls it “ greedy, short-sighted and stubborn ” 
for not having made concessions when there was still time, so that now 
organised labour can hold a country to ransom. He upbraids the co- 
operative movement for its army of bureaucrats “fiddling with 
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ha’pennies.” His hobby is to write the outspoken, original and homely 
editorials of his quarter million circulation Migros weekly, “ Wir 
Brueckenbauer.” That is how he really sees himself—the Bridge-Builder 
between producer and consumer, between capital and labour. And even 
the multitudes who dislike him as intensely as countless others love him 
will at least agree that he is the most colourful if not the most outstanding 
Swiss citizen of our time. ~ KEER VAN HOEK. 


LOUIS KOSSUTH 


ARKNESS had fallen over the pine-wood at Orsova in Hungary, 
Di: a full moon was shining as three men emerged from a hut. 

One, a giant of a fellow, carried a lighted candle and a. spade, 
the other, a nervy little man with brown eyes glowing like fire, carried 
a glittering ‘crown and precious jewels. He was followed by a small- 
‘breasted youth hardly older than sixteen. In a clearing the giant dug 
a hole and the crown-bearer lifting the treasure up towards the sky, 
addressed the youth. “‘ Patriot Andrássy,” he said slowly, “ it has been 
my fate to go into exile—for Hungary’s fate. But, my friend Résza, 
here, will remain in Hungary. He will guard the crown of St. Stephen.” 
Thus, on the 17th of August 1849, did Louis (Lajos) Kossuth, the first 
Governor-President of the State of Hungary, go into bitter exile after 
only one year of service. Before he stepped across the Turkish frontier 
he knelt down on the soil of his native land and kissed it. A Turkish 
staff officer greeted him courteously in the name of “ Allah,” and then 
reluctantly asked the President for his sword. Louis Kossuth unbuckled . 
it and gave it over without uttering a word of protest. 

Lajos Kossuth, the passionate Hungarian patriot, was born on 
September roth, 1802, the son of a magyarised Slovak family of poor 
Hungarian nobility. He studied law and became. Assistant District 
Attorney while still a young man. To this youthful Doctor Kossuth 
there came one day a certain Résza Sándor, horse dealer, incendiary, 
murderer. He was a man of giant physique, and as he stood gazing down 
at the mild little lawyer he poured out his complaint. A Hungarian girl, 
he said, had been raped by some drunken officers of the Austrian garrison 
in the local hotel. He demanded that proceedings be opened against 
them, and submitted his report to the authorities in Vienna. The Minister 
of Justice not only refused to open the proceedings, but Kossuth was 
relieved of his post for venturing to suggest that Austrians should respect 
a mere Hungarian girl. Dr. Kossuth did not sit down to this injustice. 
It set flame to the fire that had been smouldering in his heart. He decided 
to spend the rest of his life for Hungary’s independence, knowing that 
while Austria dominated Hungary there could never be any hope for his 
countrymen and women. He was not a commanding figure, this young 
rebel. Small, with a slight stoop, he had brown hair and eyes and a mild 
demeanour, but he -had a vision of an independent Hungary, and it was 
this vision which pursued him throughout his dramatic and futile career. 

In Hungary the populace was soaked both by its Aristocracy and the 
Austrian Administration-machine. All that was needed was a national _ 
leader who would direct the people’s feeling into the right channels of “, 
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action. The time was ripe. Though outwardly powerful, Austria, trying 
to hold under the leaking umbrella of the House of Hapsburg the various 
nationalities within its borders, was slowly decaying. Kossuth saw his 
chance. At first he was no man of violence. His weapons were the 
printed and spoken word. He moved to Pest and from there he reported 
in letter form the debates of the county assemblies. These were such 


excellent propaganda that they were circulated among the more Liberal . 


Magnates who organised a parliamentary Gazette of which he was made 
the editor. By 1837 the Austrian Government became aware of the 
growing danger of Kossuth’s patriotism and they had him arrested for 
high treason. He was convicted and sentenced to four years’ imprison- 
ment. His arrest caused = wave of national indignation. The Hungarian 
Diet took up the fight, refusing to pass any government measures while 
Kossuth and his colleagues were imprisoned. Three years later, 
Metternich, the all-powerful Austrian Chancellor, released the young 
patriot who was already regarded as a martyr—which was the last thing 
the Austrian Government wanted. 

Free again, Kossuth relentlessly campaigned not only for reforms, 
such as the abolition of entail, of feudal burdens, introduction of taxation 
of the nobles, but also for political and economic independence of the 
Hungarian State. Metternich tried the old political trick of offering 
Kossuth a government post. He refused, though he was without means 
of regular income for three years, for the government had closed his 
paper down. Six months before the outbreak of the March revolution 
of 1848 in Paris, with its wide repercussions in Europe, Kossuth was 
elected member for Budapest in the new Diet. Here, while retaining 
his influence over the masses, his egoism, his emotionalism and his 
Magyar chauvinism, by which he estranged many of his sympathisers, 
laid the foundation for his eventual downfall. The March 1848 revolution 
overthrew Metternich, and the new Austrian Government agreed to the 
formation of a responsible Hungarian Government. Kossuth was given 
the post of Finance Minister. He immediately established a separate 
Hungarian coinage and had his name in a very prominent position 
inscribed on the new banknotes. Relentlessly he pursued his narrow 
policy, upsetting the Croats and the Serbs who then formed part of 
Hungary by refusing:to them the rights of self-government which he 
claimed entirely for his own countrymen. He made a fatal mistake when 
he told a Serb deputation that, before there could be any question of 
equal treatment between Slevs and Magyars, a decision would have to 
be made by the sword. 

Cunningly the Austrian Government made use of the Croatian resent- 
ment. In July 1848, the Croatian Field Marshal Jellacic advanced on 
Budapest. Kossuth went from town to town arousing the Hungarian 
nation. With the help of the giant horse-dealer, Sandor, and other 
officers, such as General Görgei who was to become his successor after 
his abdication, he created 2 National Militia, the Honveds. When 
Prime Minister Count Batthyany resigned, Kossuth was made President 
of the Committee of National Defence. In fact, if not in name, he 
became Dictator of Hungary. Unfortunately he used the same technique 
towards his own Ministers and Generals as that shown to the Serbs and 
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Croats which had provoked Jellacic’s intervention. Personal friction 
between him and his commanders left the Hungarian army without 
effective leadership. Meanwhile the Austrian Government had declared 
open war against the Holders of power in Hungary; and an edict’ of 
Emperor Francis Joseph proclaimed Kossuth a traitor. That was in 
October 1848. Hungary’s greatest enemy Jellacic was appointed civil 
and military governor = that ee with discretionary power of life 
and death, 

It was this appointinent that ae. Kossuth his greatest propaganda 
weapon, and in the next few months tremendous battles took place in 
which the Austrians were some fifteen times defeated and without a single 
change of fortune were swept out of Hungary with immense loss. 
Kossuth was triumphant, and the Austrian Cabinet lost a desperate game 
on which it had risked so much. On April 14th, 1849, Kossuth, never in 
prouder mood, unfolded to the Diet his plans of a perpetual rupture 
with the Austrian dynasty. Both Housés of Parliament confirmed his 
policy, and five days later he issued his famous declaration that ‘ The 
House of Hapsburg, perjured i in the sight of God and man, had forfeited 
the’ Hungarian throne.” Kossuth was elected the first Governor- 
President. The events that ended in his bitter exile, however, were 
slowly taking shape even while he grasped office. 

First, the Austrians retaliated against the new Hungarian President by 
asking the Russians to intervene, a move that had been discussed by the 
two powers for a long time. An army of 80,000 Russians under Field 
Marshal Paskievich crossed the Carpathians, while the ruthless Austrian 
General Haynau moved 60,000 Austrians into Hungary from the west. 
The two Hungarian armies under Görgei and Dembinski, unable to 
effect a’ junction, were crushed. The end had come. While Kossuth 
fled towards the Turkish frontier, after handing over the Government to 
Gérgei, who later surrendered to the Russians, the bid for Hungarian 
independence had vanished. Both Russia and Austria demanded that 
the Turkish Sultan should hand over Kossuth. The Sultan Abd el Mejid 
refused and was backed up by the British Government and especially by 
Lord Palmerston’s efforts. With his-usual enthusiasm Kossuth set about 
learning ‘Turkish with as excellent success as he had learned English from 
Shakespeare and the Bible some years previously. He even composed 
a Turkish grammar which was used in the common Turkish schools. 

. In England and in America Kossuth’s name was almost legendary as 
a fighter against tyranny. In September 1851, an American steamer 
sent by the American President carried him to Marseilles, where he hoped 
to continue his journey.by land. The people of Marseilles received him 
with joy and in triumph; but Louis Napoleon—who was then contem- 
plating the overthrow of the French Republic, as he eventually did— 
barred his passage through France. Kossuth went on to Gibraltar and 
reached Southampton in October 1851. Although cold-shouldered by 
the Aristocracy, the Hungarian exile was received warmly by the British 
nation. His command of the English language was praised by all who 
heard him. His meetings were presided over by Lord Mayors and 
Members of Parliament, and were usually packed. From England he 
went to America where he was gloriously received. When he stepped on 
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to the grand staircase of the Capitol at Boston, the Senators and Deputies 
of the State of Massachusetts, with their President and State Governor, 
bared their heads in order to pay tribute to him and to the Hungarian 
nation. : Š a 

All the sympathy he received brought him no practical success to his 
cause. While he was in Italy from whence he sent pamphlets galore to the 
Hungarian people advocating separation from Austria, Francis Deak, the 
new Hungarian leader, went behind his back and formed a working 
agreement with Austria. With his cause lost, Kossuth went on scheming 
for over forty years. While in Italy he heard that his General, the giant 
Résza Sandor, the horse dealer who had first opened his eyes to the 
injustices against his own countrymen, had been reprieved after seventeen 
years in the State prison at Kufstein, and he was joyful. But his heart 
almost broke when the other member of that tragic trio, Count Julius 
Andrássy, who had helped him to bury the crown of St. Stephen that 
moonlit night in the pinewoods at Orsova, had become Prime Minister of 
Hungary under the Hapsburg Dynasty, and that this same Andrássy 
proclaimed it as his policy that he would promote friendship between 
Austria and Hungary. When the greatest Hungarian patriot died in 1894 
the world barely took notice of his departure. A few comments mentioned 
his revolutionary activities, but Kossuth had always indignantly denied 
this. “ I am a patriot,” he used to say, “ not a revolutionist.” 

Max Goron. 


THE DEARTH OF SCIENCE TEACHING 


HERE has been considerable discussion in the past year or two 

about the dearth of science teachers in schools. What this amounts 

to is that in recent years there have been numerous openings in 
industry, and in government service, for honours graduates in science. 
It. therefore naturally follows that fewer will choose school teaching as 
their profession. The accommodation in the universities, and in other 
institutions of university standard, is limited, and, though it is being 
extended, this takes time. Science teaching in universities requires not 
only books and lectures, but expensive laboratory equipment, not only for 
teaching but for research. This makes the increase in the number of 
students in science more difficult than in other subjects. At present it 
is by no means easy for a promising science student in the secondary 
schools to find a place at the university. The extension of facilities for 
the teaching of science at the universities is a pressing need, and it is 
to be hoped that the university authorities will give priority to this branch 
of their work. 

In addition, there are special difficulties which apply to schools. New 
grammar schools are continually being built, and they must be staffed. 
Moreover, the school-leaving age has been raised to fifteen, and the new 
so-called modern schools which take the pupils in the later years of their 
school life would be seriously deficient without competent science teaching 
—elementary, it is true, but still efficient. This implies a considerable 
increase in the number of'science teachers required—a pressing need 
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which is far from being met. Another difficulty even more serious is that 
the prospects for school teachers are not nearly a$ good as are provided 
by alternative forms of employment, and, while a number may choose 
teaching because their interests lie that way, the inferior prospects must 
greatly reduce the number and quality of those who do so. This applies 
to public schools, grammar schools, and modern schools alike. 

So far as the public schools are concerned, or at least the larger and 
more wealthy schools, the remedy is comparatively ‘simple. They are 
not bound down to the Burnham scale, or to any other scale. If the 
salaries they offer do not bring them the recruits they need, they must 
offer better ones. Needless to say, conditions must not be inferior to 
those in the secondary schools, or they will not get recruits, and may lose 
‘ some of the teachers they have. But they are not bound down to any 

upward limit, and can offer whatever is necessary to fill the posts. It is 
the old story of supply and demand. 

The problem of the grammar schools is much more difficult. The 
Burnham scale applies to these schools, and it would be very difficult to 
have a higher scale of salaries for science teachers than for those teaching 
other subjects. The Burnham scale is by no means perfect. The 
salaries depend not so much on the need for the various types of teachers 
as on the pressure applied by powerful organisations. In consequence, 
the ordinary “qualified” teacher, who has spent two years or less at a 
training college, gets the best of the bargain. “Unqualified” teachers, 
and those with university training, come off very badly. The allowances 
for university training, and for graduates, are trivial and quite inadequate. 
This applies to all subjects, but the effects are much more serious in 
science. Something is being done by allowances from the “pool,” but 

' this is uncertain, varies from district to district, and so fails to produce 
its proper effect. 

One way of meeting this difficulty, which I have urged from time to 
time, does not seem to me to have received the consideration it deserves. 
If we have an insufficient supply of honours graduates, particularly in 
science, it does seem obvious that we should make the best use of those 
we have. At present much of their time is wasted. The advanced 
classes, that is, those preparing for the universities in one subject or’ 
another, have often very small numbers. The remedy for this is simple. 
Instead of a single school teaching several of these classes, pupils should 
be transferred from one school to another, so that there would be fewer 

- of the classes in afly particular school, but that those which continue to 
exist would have adequate numbers. In country districts -the difficulty 
would perhaps best be met by taking all such pupils from the grammar 
schools and teaching them in a central county college. It is not suffi- 
ciently realised that the later years of secondary education, say from the 
ages of sixteen to eighteen, are a new stage in education, and differ just 
as much from the earlier years as does secondary from primary education. 
Up to the age of sixteen there should be a sound, fairly uniform, general 
education. At that age specialism begins. This later specialist work 
needs the ‘honours graduate, who is not so necessary in the earlier stages, 
If more of them were employed in this way, their services would be much 
better used, and there would be less difficulty in allotting special allow- ` 
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ances. It seems to me tha: the special difficulty of training the advanced 
pupils could easily be met. 

' The main difficulty, however, is seldom mentioned. The real diffi- 
culty is not the teaching of the few, but the teaching of the many. It is 
best expressed by calling it the dearth of science teaching, rather than of 
science teachers. This applies to all types of secondary schools. The 
time given to science is wholly inadequate, and, moreover, the teaching 
is of the wrong kind. This has become more realised in recent years, 
and is indicated by-the movement for general science. A pupil leaving 
school at the age of fifteen, or sixteen, does not need elementary specialism 
in chemistry, physics, biology, or any other subject. What is needed is 
a selection of the main principles of science as a whole. A number of 
schemes have been made out, and I cannot now enter into the details. 
The difficulty is that of securing sufficient time for this work, which means 
‘more teachers, and in finding the type of teacher willing and competent 
to do it. The honours graduate who is so necessary for the specialist 
work of the later years is not needed here, and moreover his training is 
not such as to enable him to do it easily. He knows at the same time too 
much and too little. 

It seems to me that a new type of teacher is required, and the question 
of science teaching for the earlier years will not be solved until we have 
trained the type we need. This is a problem for the training college, or, 
in the case of the graduate who trains subsequently for teaching, for the 
training department of the university. The object of these training 
colleges is presumably that oz giving us the teachers we need, and the most 
pressing need at the present time is to give us the men and women who 
are competent to teach a course of general science. Those who are , 
accepted for training as teachers will naturally decide at the outset whether 
they are training for primary or secondary work. Of those who choose 
the latter, a proportion, and a considerable proportion, should be required 
to train in science. Such trainees should study general science, that is 
a- wide course including elementary science from all branches, but no 
detailed specialism in any branch. Granted a reasonably good knowledge 
of science to start with, the recognised two years should be sufficient for 
the candidate to study the necessary science, and to acquire some idea of 
how toteachit. For the betzer candidates a third year might be arranged, 
which would enable them to take a degree—not a specialist degree ina 
single science subject, but a general degree in (say) three subjects. 

Education is very like other branches of human activity. Those who 
are engaged in it are very ordinary men and women, who are bound by 
tradition, and are very slow in seeing how conditions have changed, and 
that new conditions need new methods. The need for science teaching 
is comparatively new, and the question of what science the ordinary pupil 
should know has as yet hardly been considered. The real difficulty is 
not only that we need more science teachers, but a different class of science 
teacher. The qualifications needed for this kind of elementary work are 
not the same as those required for sixth form work. The first needs sound 
general elementary knowledge; the second the specialism of thé honours 
graduate. Moreover, it is very desirable that the honours graduates 
should be reserved as far as possible for the work they can do best. 
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The difficulty which is so much advertised at the present time is not 
an isolated problem, but one that is intimately bound up with our educa- 
tional methods and ideals. General science is an essential part of the 
education of all pupils, and for that to be taught properly it is necessary 
for a proportion of teachers to be specially trained for the work. If this 
were done, not only would the difficulty of securing competent sixth form 
teachers be greatly eased, but the sixth form pupils would start their 
specialist work with the background of a much better education in science. 
There is no possibility of finding sufficient honours graduates to do the 
work thdt is needed. There are not enough of them. The really. impor- 
tant question is that of securing a sound education in elementary general 
science for the whole population, and of training the teachers to do the 
work. If this larger problem can be solved, the smaller one will settle 
itself. 

H. S. SHELTON. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
- A Cumax? 

"TE are accustomed to speak of the “industrial revolution” of the 
nineteenth century. The noun and its adjective loosely describe 
a quick advance in the range and substance of industrial enter- 
prise resulting from the advance of scientific discovery. The internal 
combustion engine had the dual effect of opening up new fields of industrial 
production and of enabling the products as well as the raw materials by 
means of improved transport to be more quickly and more abundantly 

interchanged between the countries of the world. : 

An adjective seems now to be needed to describe the consequent 
revolution that has taken place, is still taking place, in the twentieth 
century. It was, no doubt, inevitable when the habits and potentialities 
of men in their materialist technique underwent so far-reaching a trans- 
formation as that which resulted from the new science, that the change 
should go on to affect human beings in still more important ways. A 
rolling stone gathers no moss. In the twentieth century we are under- 
going a revolution so comprehensive in its scope, both generic and 
geographic, affecting human beings in their whole life, moral and spiritual 
as well as material, that nothing short of the all-embracing epithet “human” 
seems to meet the case. What the outcome will be, no man yet can foresee. 
The dust:of the battle is not yet laid. Human beings are on the march, 
hardly knowing whither they go, nor why; restless, discontented, driven 
by motives they have not weighed, exploited’ by leaders whose oppor-: 
tunism lacks as yet, or so it seems, the gleam of vision and the direction 
.of good sense. It is fair to surmise that the defect will be made good, 
that sooner or later the crusading force will be canalised in a direction 
that will inspire instead of bewildering those who take part in it, for the 
children of God are not made for unworthy ends. 

In the meantime it is as interesting to trace the steps so far taken in this 
revolution as it is necessary for such as can rise above the battle to ponder 
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the moral tendency. The muddle that greets our eyes at this present 
time, impenetrable as it be, is yet understandable. Big things were 
ever born of big muddles, as though the incentive had to be commensurate 
with the achievement. There is something consoling in the thought that 
the apparently forbidding aspects of what we have reached half way 
through this tremendous century are not the important thing, except in 
the sense that the means are important to the end, the manure, as it were, 


‘to the rose that blooms. While it lasts there is something unpleasant and 


disquieting in that particular reaction against the modern capitalist system 
which takes the form of a cultivated taste for reward without work—or 
work that does not adequately correspond with the reward demanded. 
The essential basis of matezial prosperity is work and mutual service. 

But the reaction can be understood as a manifestation of the principle 
of the pendulum. The capitalist was selfish and therefore unpractical; 
in the inevitable reaction the “worker” (by which is meant the organised 
manual or dependent worker) has become selfish and therefore in his 
turn unpractical. It is the nature, however, of a pendulum to swing back 
from this new extreme as it swung from the old, the difference narrowing 
as the force is spent. There is something elementary and unchanging 
in the essence as distinct from the particular form of what happens to 
human beings. Experience is of little value in the broad sweep of history, 
because we all die after a short spell of life, and those who come after us 
start from scratch. It is the individual that matters. The mysterious 
course of the individual’s blossoming into the fullness of life, here and 
hereafter, is the eternal miracle that goes on uninterruptedly, the setting 
of worldly politics being a mere foil or a passing instrument. It becomes 
clear sooner or later that the unending ravages of high diplomacy and 
international misunderstanding are of slight importance, except in the 
indirect sense aforesaid. Nor can those ravages be understood in a 
philosophic point of view, any more than can the prodigality of weeds 
in gardens be understood. Their value as a discipline and a challenge to 
human beings can be guessed, but their inevitability, abundance and 
endless recurrence must be accepted as one of the mysteries of God’s 
contrivance. 

In May of this present year, for the second time in this present century, 
what we call national sovereignty was given back to a Germany defeated 
in war, and a British Foreign Secretary could again speak of the oppor- 
tunity given to Europe of liberation from the evils that had now tortured 
two generations. What Mr. Anthony Eden said at Bonn in May 1952 
was remarkably like what Sir (then Mr.) Austen Chamberlain said at 
Locarno in October, 1925. On each of those occasions the business was 
the conclusion of a juridical instrument with a Germany that was being 
thereby received back into tke comity of nations, with the difference that 
Germany in the second instance had been cut in two by the viciousness of 
the vendetta. At Versailles, at Locarno, at Bonn, the three landmarks 
spanning a whole generation, the thrice-repeated thesis of reconciliation 
and a new start was put out with a warmth, a sincerity, and an apparent 
conviction that paid tribute zo the eternal goodness, simplicity and faith 
of the human heart. The human heart is a unit in creation, an individual 
thing. 
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"Phe fascinating contrast is between the living warmth of that individual 
thing and the dead sterility of the diplomatic setting.. These words of 
hope and good feeling—Mr. Eden on May 26th last spoke of the ceremony 
“opening a window on the future’—these recurrent hopes, promises, 
engagements, assurances, all of them in the drab cavalcade of history 
destined to be broken: why is it that man does not revolt against this 
apparent sham, the mockery, the hollow repetition of words without 
substance? Presumably it is because these things do not matter except 
as contributory factors in the formative substance of an individual soul. 
We have to endure them. As the day follows the night, wisdom follows 
folly. The folly of politics, that soulless concept of chaotic passions, is’ 
the spur that prods intelligence into action; but the reacting intelligence 
works within the breast of individual human beings, cannot work in the 
uncharted sea of political emotion. In our time we have reached a climax 
in political materialism, the stages by which we have got there being 
clearly defined. 

One of the results of expanded trade, for instance, was a keener com- 
petition for the raw materials on which the trade depended. Though the 
process was obscured’ by its many complications, the main instrument in 
that competition was the drive of “power politics,” which culminated in 
the first world war, the horror of which was multiplied a thousandfold 
by that same science which in effect had produced it. By 1914 the world 
was caught up in the tragedy which ever since has moved inexorably to 
its fulfilment. In 1952 the situation is that after two formal world wars 
the world is still plunged in continuing conflict. Over a defeated Germany 
split in two, the former “victorious” allies are engaged in trying to 
strangle each other, armed to thé teeth against each other, marshalling 
the two halves of Germany on their respective sides, blustering, destroying, 
manoeuvring, hating. The climax and the epitaph of half a century of 
war and its purposeless enmities, impartially harmful to all concerned, 
are revealed in a riot of nonsense, which seems to-be beyond control. 

A few hours after the Western German Treaty was signed in Bonn on 
May 26th last the so-called East German Cabinet made this announce- 
ment: “The Ministry of State Security”—the word security was used ~ 
in all its pathetic absurdity—“has received orders for immediate and 
forceful measures and the reinforcement of guards to prevent further 
infiltration of subversive elements, spies and terrorists.” Armed Russian 
patrols were preventing contact between Berlin and the West. On that 
same day (May 26th) the London Times gave pride of place to an article 
by its Military Correspondent which ended with this warning: “If there 
is only the chance that war may possibly be imminent—even if the odds 
are against it, as many might contend—then the merest duty of self- 
preservation still demands that militarily, it should be regarded as being 
imminent in fact. This is the peculiarity of military danger and the 
defence of the realm: to risk anything is to risk all.” 

What, it may be asked by those who retain any measure of their sanity, 
is it all about? Is the world indubitably and irrevocably mad? Is this 
the supreme function to' which the brains and resource of the human race 
are finally dedicated: that we should destroy each other, turning topsy- 
turvy both the clear and simple dictate of commonsense and the revealéd 
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mandate of our Maker, that we should love one another? Has it come, 
to this, that the creation of a loving and omnipotent God is a proved 
fiasco, a snare, a delusion, a mockery? So out of the depths must we cry? 
This thing that we call by the name of war is wholly impossible for an 
intelligent human being to understand as a reality of human conduct, 
though he know it to be real and true because it has fallen within his 
experience. 

The Christian Church stigmatises as opposed to its divinely inspired 
dogma the reaction against war which goes by the word “pacifism.” The 
pacifist is a heretic. The explanation of that dogma is to be sought in 
the broad stream of traditional opportunism which bids the Church 
advance step by step, refraining from too total an ideal lest thereby it 
lose its members and defzat its object. By the revealed intention of 
Christ it is the mission of the Church to convert the world into the 
acceptance of those spiritual truths—including cardinally the truth that 
human beings are made tc love and serve each other—which alone can 
spell prosperity. War is the negation of Christian truth. Yet the 
Church declares ,that in an as yet imperfect world a distinction must be 
made between the aggressor and the victim, and that therefore there is 
such a thing as a “just” war—the war, namely, of self-defence. ‘These 
things bite deep into the human heart. Perfect faith would turn the 
other cheek. The Church answers that faith is not perfect, that it is the 
business of the Church to strengthen the faithful bit by bit, that in building 
a house you must start at the bottom, not at the top, that erring humans 
must be taken along gently, slowly, tactfully so as not to be irremediably 
lost. The bursting impatience of those idealist few who would sweep 
aside such pusillanimous pettifoggery, would cry out for all or nothing, 
reject compromise, rush out into the wilderness, and die, if die they must, 
in the light: this magnificent, but in the view of the Church unpractical, 
dash of crusading zeal must be controlled and bent to humbler duties. 

There are seven days in the week, fifty-two humdrum weeks in every 
year. The wind must be tempered to the shorn lamb. Christ Himself 
said that all truths cannot be told at all times. . One day, please God, the 
world will be advanced enough—the world is still young—to recognise 
the wisdom of so elementary a precept that we must not go about chopping 
off each others’ heads; but the time is not yet. Pacifism, in short, is a 
tender plant, slow and vulnerable in its growth. By the time it has 
safely grown, the whole problem of life on earth in its public aspect, 
including international reletions, will be solved. It will then be seen 
that foolish men—good-hearted, well-intentioned, yet foolish—had been 
putting the cart before the horse when they fashioned such things as 
leagues of nations and bands of united nations, and signed international 
compacts purporting to substitute arbitration for force, and international 
courts of justice for war. The start, as always, must be made in the 
individual human heart. These other things will then be added: added 
automatically, logically and ‘inevitably as the harvest follows the ‘germin- 
ation of the individual seeds. You cannot hold a conference and decree 
that there shall be a harvest of wheat. You must first bend your back 
and sow the tiny seeds. The harvest comes last, not first. Péace at the 
last is the order of the going. The means thereto is the submission of 
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every human soul to the wisdom of almighty God, the sowing of every 
human soul for the harvest. 'The Church, after all, is right. Was not 
the Church 'set up by Christ, by God? Could God be wrong? Even 
though the human members of that Church are human, are as yet foolish, 
so foolish that four centuries ago they split the Church and confounded 
their own purpose, yet by and large and bit by þit they are sponsored, 
inspired and broadly directed by the God Who made them and organised 
them into a Church, and in the end they triumphi. Why the process 
should be slow—or so apparently slow—is a mystery to which only God 
knows the answer. 

It may be that such a line of reflection appears to be so high above the 
human battle and casts its gaze so far ahead that one’s heart aches over 
the intermediate reality. The horror of Korea, of Indo-China, of Malaya, . 
‘the dread throbbing of the armament factories, the pitiful antagonisms of 
industrial strife, the injustices of political tyranny, the unnecessary 
- poverty and squalor, the general scene of adversity directly resulting from 
the lack of mutual love and service, and over and above it all, the atomic 
bomb which hangs like a sword of Damocles over the very thread of our 
physical life: all this has to be faced and suffered in the unhappy present. 
The fact, obvious to the eye and palpable to the sense of every person 
who has eyes to see and sense to feel, that it is this very horror that in the 
end will act as the spur to wisdom and turn men away from their self- 
devised frustrations, this fact affords little conscious comfort to those 
who suffer. Yet there is no escape. Nothing is to be gained by crying 
peace where there is no peace, by demanding harvests where the seed 
has not been sown. 

The big thing of the present century is the unmistakable nature of the 
climax itself. It is so big that the only possible outcome is a general 
shock that will drive us back to commonsense, as the electric shock used 
in medical science is said to bump a mental derangement back into sanity. 
It can then be seen that in the almighty contrivance of God the works of 
the devil are turned to our benefit—else the devil could never have been 
permitted by\a loving God—and good, in simple truth, is brought out 
of the evil. This, then, is our comforting thought, that what we call 
foreign affairs can be understood in all the chaos of their apparently futile 
antagonisms, their wars and mutually harmful rivalries, spites and hatreds, 
if we remember that they are the means to our salvation, the instrument 
_ of our spiritual development, the manure that contributes to the mystery 
of the rose, a symbol of the vision of God. : 

It seems not to be an accident that at this time the climax is presented 
in unmistakable clarity. The issue is between the Christian era in its 
entirety and the threatened era of atheist materialism. There are those 
who, competent in their knowledge of affairs and experienced in political 
practice, have reached the sober conclusion that as a means to an end, the 
devil has at this present time been let loose in an unrestrained lease of 
fury, God in His wisdom having ordained that only thus can mankind 
be driven, from the depth of their misery, to seek His help. Already the . 
spectacle throughout the world is bad enough to force the’ most callous 
of mortals into unaccustomed thought. In the still free part of the world, 
where atheist, communist materialism has not yet imposed its shackles, 
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there is to be seen an increasingly organised campaign of disorder and 
rioting disconnected from all discoverable purpose except the negative 
purpose of disruption, sabotage, destruction. It is on the ruins of 
Christian civilisation alone that the new tyrants can hope to complete their 
sway. Resurgent nationalisms in Asia and Africa alike are by a devilish 
contrivance linked with communist disorders. In Koje and in Johannes- 
burg, in Trieste and in Berlin, in Rome and in Paris, differing in the 
immediate pretext bùt alike in their essential corrosion, the disorders feed 
upon themselves. Those, who take part in them, whether communist 
prisoners in the East or youthful hooligans in the West, are caught up in 
the like abandonment to riot as an end in itself, willing recruits in a devil’s 
field-day. 

It is part and parcel of the devilish confusion that Western Europe, 
the home and symbol of the Christian tradition, the fount and origin of 
sound ethics, is being tainted by the inroads of a materialist motive in 
education. Education literally means.the leading or guiding of children - 
into a way of life. Unless the way of life-be rooted in that spiritual truth 
which alone makes sense of life, the tendency is towards catastrophe. In 
Britain we are passing through an educational crisis where religion is 
being driven out before the advance of materialist intellect and science, 
the influence of the Church being supplanted by the omnipotent State. 
In France, which is the very type of a society where the art of living 
derives from a traditionally Christian motive, there is working out a 
typical struggle between Church and State as the agent of national 
character. In the Conremrorary Review of last June an article under 
the title “Confessional Schools in France” traced the stages of this modern 
conflict. For more than a century the Church in France has played a 
leading, a decisive, part in the defence of Christian civilisation against 
the encroaching materialist atheism which now threatens the world at 
large. It was largely instrumental in sustaining that remarkable Christian 
supremacy which guided France throughout the nineteenth century. The 
wars of the present century, which have been the devil’s main lever in 
the attempted general transformation of life throughout the world, have 
strengthened the materialist and the communist grip on affairs in France, 
ag elsewhere. The clergy and the religious orders still maintain their 
hold over the écoles libres—th2 Frères des Ecoles Chrétiennes, for instance, 
still control nearly 400 schools—but the financial problem, as in Britain, 
has played into the materialist hands. The unsolved question whether 
the State can contrive to give adequate financial help: to ensure the con- 
tinuance of religious education instead of subjugating the schools to an 
all-embracing non-religious State control, has become a vital factor in the 
preservation of France from communism. 

The fight is on. A climax has been reached in world affairs. The 
pangs and discomforts, commensurate as they are with the new birth they 
portend, are endured with faith and confidence by the faithful children of 
God, who know in their hearts that such are the means and the incentive 
of ultimate triumph. 


GEORGE GLASGOW. 
August 11th, 1952. 
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HISTORY AND HISTORIANS 


The stock of the fifth impression of this work was destroyed by bombs in 
the last war, and though it was reprinted in America in 1949, it has been 
practically unobtainable in this country. A new impression is therefore most 
welcome. It might seem unnecessary, and even presumptuous, to review a 
work which has appeared first 39 years ago, has had seven impressions, and is 
generally recognized asa classic. But the general political development since 
its first appearance, and changes in the spirit of the time, give it an even greater 
significance than ever before. The most disastrous political errors of our time 
were to a great extent the consequence of the disregard of fundamental lessons 
of history. A generation has grown up which has no understanding for the, 
mentality of nations. It is either infected by primitive national prejudice, or 
‘ sees the causes of international conflicts merely in class interests, or regards 
the idea that we could learn from history how to shape life as an old-fashioned 
illusion. Few books, however, could contribute so much to a better under- 
standing between the leaders of different nations than Dr. Gooch’s History 
and Historians. , It is by no means merely a textbook for professional students 
of history, but should be read by everybody striving for a deeper understanding 
of the mind of nations. The great majority in all nations know very little 
history ; but the outlook of the makers of public opinion has everywhere been 
formed by it, though to a great extent they may not be aware of it. 

Every student of this book must be deeply impressed by the author’s 
erudition. Its scope is immense, and this wide range naturally implied the risk 
that the great lines of development would be blurred by countless details. We 
must be particularly grateful that he understood how to avoid this danger and 
to produce a work of admirable concentration. Many writers of meritorious 
monographs are just mentioned, but comprehensive works which have 
influenced the thought of their time have usually been treated in detail. The 
new edition goes still farther in the striving for condensation. The text has 
been shortened by 52 pages, but an introduction of 28 pages has been added. 
The author has ruthlessly cut away what he considered secondary. It is 
perhaps a pity that his appreciation of Laurent’s grandiose, though now out- 
dated, enterprise, has been sacrificed to the striving to save space. The 
comments on Fournier’s, Napoleon, on Rambaud’s. History of French Civilisa- 
tion, on Breysig’s works, have also been eliminated. But the main purpose 
obviously was not merely to record the achievements of historical scholarship, 
but to describe the struggle of great historians for truth, for the understanding 
of human nature and the fundamental problems of politics. The philosophers 
of history searching for general laws are not treated, but the author shows the 
philosophical background of the work of many scholars, its connection with, 
the spirit of time and the experience of their nations, and the practical impli- 
cations of their research. The survey of recent studies is only a sketch but is 
full of valuable remarks. It might perhaps have mentioned also the comparative 
study of constitutional developments in different nations to which Otto Hintze, 
Heinrich Mitteis and Fritz Kern have recently made masterly contributions: 
But the only serious omission is that Dr. Gooch’s own writings are not 
mentioned with the exception of his volumes Before the War. 

Dr. FREDERICK HERTZ. 


x History and Historians in the Nineteenth Century. Bye G. P. Gooch. Revised, with 
a new Introduction! Longmans. 30s. 
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BEATRICE WEBB 


Beatrice Webb utilised her copious diaries in her two books, My Apprentice- 
ship and Our Partnership, which brought the story of her life down to 1912.* 
Henceforth we have to be content with the diaries themselves, admirably 
edited by her friend and biographer Margaret Cole. The first instalment, 
which only covers twelve crowded years, will doubtless be followed by others, 
for she continued her entrizs till the eve of her death nearly twenty years later. 
They are the most intimaze and fascinating document of the kind since the 
publication of the priceless diaries of Wilfrid Blunt. She was the most brilliant 
Englishwoman of her time, and she wrote as well as she talked. Her surviving 
contemporaries, the reviewer among them, will find special pleasure in her 
vivid descriptions of movements and évents through which we lived, and above 
all in the portraits of her distinguised friends, many of whom we ourselves 

ow. 

Next to herself the mos: striking figure in the long gallery is that of her 
husband. H. G. Wells spoke disdainfully of her bony soul, but there is no 
lack of warmth in her countless references to her adored partner. As usual 
Sidney Webb emerges as a far less complicated and intrinsically less interesting 
human being than his wife ; but of the two he seemed to some of us the more 
attractive, precisely because no thought of self entered into his calculations. 
Beatrice possessed amazing industry and a masculine grasp of detail, yet her 
thoughts often wandered to the unseen world though she never found anchorage 
in any church or creed. Their zeal for social betterment was of equal intensity, 
but Sidney felt no urge to look beyond the concrete sphere of citizenship and 
organisation. As a pioneer—perhaps the chief pioneer—of the Welfare State 
he performed each day’s werk with joyful competence, and his place in history 
is secure, 

While the main theme of the book is the elaboration of Fabian socialism 
and the attempt to convert the nascent Labour Party to their gradualist 
socialism, the most arresting pages are those which sketch prominent actors on 
the public stage. Their friends or fellow-workers were found in all the political 
camps, for in the period covered by the present instalment they stood aloof 
from party strife. With Balfour and a few other Conservatives their contacts 
were purely social. Among the Liberals Haldane was preferred for his com- 
prehensive mind and his belief in national planning. Grey—‘ an incarnation 
of negative goodness ’—was admired for his simplicity and complete dis- 
interestedness. Lloyd George, whom they never wholly trusted, flits briskly 
across the stage during the war years, socially attractive but not exactly loveable, 
dynamic but unpredictable. The Labour leaders, except Ramsay Macdonald 
whom they never trusted, were too uncultivated to become intimate friends, 
but the solid qualities of Henderson and the idealism of Lansbury receive the 
praise they deserve. A far more important part in their long lives was played 
by Bernard Shaw, whose frequent appearances in the Diaries are a delight. 
The artist is less successful with those she knew least. The picture of Lord 
Morley in old age, after a visit to Wimbledon, as ‘a singularly overrated man’ 
reveals the insufficiency of first impressions. Equally inadequate is the snap- 
shot of Tagore who, despite his surface failings, was a greater man than she 
realised. She could never understand the passionate devotion of Leonard and 
Kate Courtney, her brother-ia-law and sister, to the problems of peace and war 
and the fashioning of an organised world. Non omnia possumus omnes. The 
Webbs, like the rest of us, had their limitations. The famous partnership 
accomplished more for the peaceful transformation of England into an economic 
democracy than anyone else, official or unofficial, and the larger portion of 
their work endures. PG. 

* Beatrice Webb’s Diaries,-1912-1924. Edited by Margaret L. Cole. With an 
Introduction by Lord Beveridge Longman. 24s. 
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Few would quarrel with the author of this sincere and important book when 
he states that we stand on the edge of catastrophe and that a radical change in 
the attitude of man is required if we want to survive. Indeed, most people 
who think about the future at all are convinced that such a change would have 
to come pretty quickly if we wish to save civilisation from annihilation. 
Opinions differ, however, as to the nature of the change required. The 
Communists and many Socialists are convinced that all that is required is a 
change in the social and economic order for the millenium to arrive; others 
see salvation in changes in the political status of certain nations or societies. 
It is exactly because of this multiplicity of claims and counterclaims and the 
‘consequent danger of violent clashes between the adherents of opposing schools 
that our civilisation is threatened with complete extinction. Mr. Mowat, 
the son of a distinguished historian and a very able historian himself, has no 
difficulty ini proving that Marxism is a fallacious belief as it is based on untenable 
premises. In fact, his analysis of Marxism as a survival from the era of 
Rationalism with its superficial and optimistic belief in the inherent goodness, 
of man is most probably the most valuable and interesting part of his book. 
The author, however, realises that little is gained if we content ourselves with 
an intellectual condemnation of Marxism and a philosophical proof of its 
weaknesses and contradictions. ‘The uncomfortable and undeniable fact 
remains that millions of people are controlled by men who have adopted these 
dogmas, and Mr. Mowat is far too good a historian to overlook the fact that 
dogmas or ideologies need not be true to inspire people and to influence their 
actions. Communism derives its great strength from the ability of its spokesmen 
to give their ideas a semi-religious character, and by so doing to supply the 
people with a deeply felt need after the decay of established religion and the 
decline of the influence of the churches. This situation is particularly dangerous 
as man cannot live without some sort of faith, and finds himself under- the 
influence of a sham religion which has turned genuine religious values upside 
down and replaced them with a crude materialism which is bound to lead to 
the kind of tyranny and spiritual poverty so evident in Soviet Russia. To find 
an answer to the bewildering questions by which we are beset the author 
develops a philosophy of history which owes much to Toynbee and is deeply 
permeated by a simple Christian faith in the possibility and necessity of a 
change in human nature. His account of human history as the story of changes 
brought about by inspired individuals such as Francis of Assisi or by inspired 
minorities such as the early Christians or the monastic movement in the Middle 
Ages makes fascinating and stimulating reading. Mr. Mowat is convinced 
that a new inspired minority can and will bring about a change which will 
transform not only individual societies but the whole of mankind. I am sure 
the book will be read with great interest even by those who do not share the 
author’s optimism as to the chances of Moral Rearmament. 

Dr. REINHOLD ARIS. 

* Climax of History. By R. C. Mowat. Blandford Press. ros. 6d. : 


STEFAN GEORGE 


Eighteen years after the death of Stefan George in Minusio (Southern 
Switzerland) Doctor Robert Boehringer has published a book of .absorbing 
interest under the appropriate title “ My Picture of Stefan George.” For 
although the author draws into his image of the poet a great mass of contemporary 
opinion and reflection upon George’s appearance and the impression created 
among those he met, from Mallarmé to Gide and from Verwey to Hugo von 
Hofmansthal and the later members of his own circle—it all serves to corrobo- 
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rate the author’s own conviction that here indeed he was privileged to witness 
the unfolding influence of a personality whose human greatness was equal to 
his poetic genius. The book is a unique documentation of George’s life in 
word and photographic illustration—there are 175 pages of plates—an intimate 
account of human relations, first with the leading spirits and artists of other 
nations (French, Dutch, Polish, Flemish, English), then with a growing number 
of men in German lands, poets and scholars, and finally with younger con- 
temporaries who had come under the sway of the poet, accepted his guidance 
and become his spiritual sons and followers. These encounters are recorded 
here in all their vicissitudes, interspersed with the sensitive analysis of George’s 
changing countenance. The author was fortunate in being allowed to draw on 
a great number of personal, even intimate photographs which build up a. 
pictorial documentation year by year not only of George’s own monumental 
face, upon whose sculptural form fate and spirit and human experience have 
inscribed unforgettable lines with relentless chisel—but also of a great number 
of his friends and contemporaries. These photographs of individuals and of 
groups are a revealing complement to the text. To understand the kind of life 
‘George lived with his disciples one has to go back to the Platonic Socrates, 
as one must turn to Dante’s bust in the Bargello to find a parallel to the poet’s 
mask. From every letter and description emerges the full significance of a 
great personality whose influence upon his followers was built upon antique 
wisdom, deep human sympathies and a prophetic vision. This almost mythical 
solemnity of being was by no means linked with inaccessible and stylised forms 
of living. The simplicity, the directness and naturalness of the poet’s approach - 
to men are stressed by all who experienced his friendship. In the years between 
the two wars George often met his friends in the studio of this or that sculptor , 
in the westend of Berlin, in surroundings of puritanical sobriety where work 
was discussed, proofs corrected and poems read aloud. In vain did nationalist 
movements-in Germany attempt to enlist George’s work or person for political 
ends. Already in 1914 he had warned his friends not to mistake the patriotic 
rising of the moment for a conversion of the German people to his ideas, or 
even for the coming of that union which for the poet and his friends could only 
be a matter of the spirit and af human behaviour and not of power-politics. 
And when in 1933 George finally left Germany for Switzerland, he afterwards 
remarked to the author of this Dook that hebegan “ to breathe more freely ” 
when his ship had reached the middle of Lake Konstanz. So deeply had his 
nation divorced itself from its perennial poet. Apart from being a memory of 
a great presence, comparable to that which Eckermann distilled from the life 
and the wisdom of Goethe, Dr. Boehringer’s book may serve a new generation 
of Germans as a basis for a new and poignantly human approach to the under- 
standing of Stefan George. F. M. Goprrey. 

* Mein Bild von Stefan George. By Robert Boehringer. Verlag Helmut Kuepper, 
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THE BASUTO* 


` The Basuto, so much to the fore of recent times as a pawn in the game of 
empire politics, come to life in the pages,of Dr, Hugh Ashton’s book as a very 
human people with a distinctive culture equal to their needs under natural 
conditions. Basutoland has been called the Switzerland of South Africa, 
and it earns this designation on various grounds. In the first place it is a closed- 
in land of lofty mountains and plains, encircled by alien territories, (those of 
the Union of South Africa). Then the Basuto people are essentially a people 
of the mountains, sturdily independent and holding tenaciously to their national 
customs and traditions. Hugh Ashton was born in Basutoland, and through 
his knowledge of the language was able to come into close contact with the 
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Basuto communities when he spent months at a time in their midst sharing and, 
incidentally, studying their way of life and of thought. His chapters on such 
subjects as ‘Education, Social Background, Marriage, Agriculture, Law, and 
Medicine and Magic, and his‘notes on such special subjects as the Basuto’s 
deep knowledge of plants and their uses, are of great interest. Reading this 
book in the setting of to-day the reader will be anxious to see how Basuto 
traditions and customs are affected by the impact of events, whether in the 
Union or in the three “ Protectorates.”’ It is significant that Dr. Ashton sees 
in the fear and dislike of European influence a factor in the growing nationalism 
of the Basuto and even of the ritual murders which have cast a shadow over 
the fair name of Basutoland. Britain’s hold on the affection and trust of the 
Basuto is still a reality, but a positive policy of economic and social progress 
is needed if it is to be maintained. i Mosa ANDERSON. 
_* The Basuto. By Hugh Ashton. Oxford University Press. 35s. 
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Hemlut Lindemann’s Generale Machen Politik (Briider, Auer Verlag, Bonn) 


studies the career of a number of famous soldiers who have gone into politics. ° 


It is a depressing story, and the moral which the author expects his readers to 
draw,is that -they are very dangerous guides and that they had better stick to’ 
the work they understand. Marius was a low born savage, Biron a lover of 
battles for their own sake, Wallenstein a greedy adventurer, Cromwell a 
destroyer, not a builder, Marlborough contemptible except on the battlefield, 
LaFayette lacked political sense, Wellington always mounted the wrong-horse 
when his military career was over, Grant was the most incompetent President 
of the United States, Ludendorff gambled away the last chance of a compromise 
peace. Metaxas, ‘the little Moltke,’ was a Fascist dictator but had too little 
time to show whether he’ possessed the qualities of a statesman. To-day 
de Gaulle is longing for power and Eisenhower hopes to enter the White House. 
This very readable little book is intended as a warning to nations not to run 
after victorious Generals in the expectation that they will prove Saviours of 
Society, since they usually reveal their tragic incapacity to rule. The author’s 
list makes nó pretence to be exhaustive, and he only selects the failures. Even 
the most civilian-minded reader may be allowed to admire the political sagacity 
of George Washington, ‘ first in war, first in peace, first in the hearts of his 
countrymen,’ and of Botha, who, like Cromwell, began his career as a country 
gentleman. If a second edition is called for, he should add Franco and Tito 
to his list, and it would be only fair to illustrate the possibility of Generals, 
professional or otherwise, turning out better than the majority of their class. 
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Facets of France and French Literature by L. A. Triebel, (Australian 
Publishing Co., ros. 6d.) provides a good deal of information and comment 
in a very readable form. The Professor of Modern Languages in the University 
of Tasmania knows and loves French literature, and his unpretentious essays 
should send young readers to the great masters from Villon, Ronsafd and 


Montaigne to Anatole’ France, Duhamel, (a French Galsworthy), André l 


Maurois, Saint-Exupéry and other celebrities of the last half century. Professor 
Triebel is wise and wide enough to discover merit in many schools. ‘The book 
ends with snapshots of. Normandy and Brittany and the tribute to the glories 
of Chartres Cathedral without which no picture of French civilisation is 
complete. , 
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Mr. Philip Henderson has contributed to Longman’s Men and Books series 
an admirable monograph on Marlowe.* Himself an Elizabethan authority, 
he admits his indebtedness to other writers listed in his bibliography. The 
literature on Marlowe has attained considerable proportions, while public 
interest has been stimulated by recent performances of Tamburlaine and Dr. 
Faustus. Professor Boas’ Christopher Marlowe (1940) threw novel aid startling 


, light on the poet’s underground political activities, dating from his under- 


graduate days—the secret service for Walsingham which may be said to have 
led, indirectly, to his pitiful, sordid, but apparently fortuitous death. The 
present book sums up information in convenient form; the biography is followed 
by a critical’study of the dramas, their sources, characters and plots, illustrated 
by quotations. Born in the same year as Shakespeare and in much the same 
social conditions, Marlowe proceeded from Canterbury to Corpus College, 
Cambridge; there he fell under the influence of the free-thinking atmosphere 
prevalent at the University, and the foreign writers there studied, notably 
Bruno and Machiavelli. The charges of atheism and of ribaldry on sacred 
themes later brought against him by Kyd and others seem unhappily to be 
well-founded. He is, however, “always careful to conclude his plays with the 
Most unexceptionable sentiments.” Mr. Henderson, in pointing this out, 
suggests that possibly the conflict in the soul of Faustus reflects that in the 
poet himself. He further suggests that Sir Walter Raleigh, with whom Marlowe 
seems to have had some connection, may well have kindled creative imagination 
by “this legendary reputation, his fantastic magnificence, his subtle and daring 
mind.” A vein of cruelty in Marlowe, which panders to the taste for gore in 
Elizabethan audiences, is unredeemed by the “humaneness characteristic of 
Shakespeare—a comparison of his Jew, Barabbas, with Shylock shows how 
much finer a conception the letter is. Marlowe’s plays, sensational in plot, 
rich in barbaric colouring, often magnificent in language, were immediately 
popular. So terrifying was the effect of Faustus that various stories are related 
in which players believed their incantations had actually called up a devil. 
His lyrical gifts and descriptive powers are shown in his Hero and Leander. 
Some echoes of Marlowe in Shakespeare are quoted, and also Drayton’s moving 
epitaph, recalling his qualities—che “brave translunary things” and “raptures 
... all air and fire.” Emma Gurney SALTER. 
“Marlowe. 1952. Longman. tos. 6d. net. 


* * + * * 


A Hundred Years of British Painting, 1851-1951, by Hesketh Hubbard,, 


- 


(Longmans, 30s.) is the work of a well-known artist and a distinguished - 


historian of art. The volume, lavishly illustrated and beautifully produced, 
is a miracle of cheapness, as delightful to read as it is useful for reference. 
Every aspect of the last century of British painting—exhibitions, art schools, 
art galleries, art critics, controversies, sales and prices—is included, and there 
is an entertaining account of the celebrated trial in which the irascible Whistler 
charged the pontifical Ruskin with unfair comment on his work. Beginning 
with the Pre-Raphaelites the author passes in review all of the prominent and 
dozens of the less known painters of the Victorian and post-Victorian era. 


. To most readers of the younger generation the most exciting portion of the 


survey is that in which he pronounces judgment on such recent celebrities as 
Sargent, Orpen and John, Steer and Sickert, Rothenstein and Nevinson, 
Paul Nash and Stanley Spencer. Well may he conclude his story with the, 
verdict: ‘It is a proud and notable family, this family of British painters.’ 
The work is rounded off with 126 reproductions, a serviceable bibliography, 


and an excellent index. 
a 
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ATLANTIC ALLIANCE 


‘' The North Atlantic Treaty Organization is the most highly organized 
peace-time alliance the modern world has seen. ‘As it gathers gréat 
forces under its command to defend Western Europe, it faces vital 
questions : 7 


Who decides how much strength the West needs and can afford? 
What comes after present rearmament? 


What independence Have the United States, Britain, and the 
_ twelve other Allies given up? 


Where is the shape of the future Atlantic Community to be v 
found? 


All these questions are discussed in ATLANTIC ALLIANCE, a 

Report by a Chatham House Study Group of men with wide 
experience of defence questions, economic planning, and: diplomacy. 

It is based on first-hand investigation,,and throws light on much in 

the news that has been difficult to understand. It is published at 

6s. by the Royal Institute of International Affairs, Chatham House, \ 
St James’s Square, London, S.W.1, and is obtainable from all book- ; 
sellers. 
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decisions in business meetings and 
committees without any vote being 
taken or any of the usual pro- 
cedure of moving resolutions, 
amendments, etc. enables men to 
co-operate more effectively. When 
it is used, no notes are taken, 
minorities are not overruled, but 
their view is woven into that of 
the whole, the result being not a 
mechanical compromise, but a 
strong united decision. May it not 
be that:one way of ensuring the 
future of democracy is ‘to spread 
the knowledge and use of this 
technique? The book suggests an 
answer to this question. f 
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THE AMERICAN ELECTIONS 


HE election fight in America is almost over now. In accordance 

: with American constitutional practice, the elections take place “‘the 

first Tuesday after the first Monday in November’—which this 
year is November 4th. On that date not only the President and Vice- 
President are elected, but also the whole House of Representatives and 
one-third of the Senate, as well as a substantial proportion of State 
Governors, mayors, judges, and other high officials. In most other 
countries elections are prepared, fought out, and wound up within a few 
brief weeks. In America the battle lasts for months, and even years. 
Yet, strange though it may seem, the public never gets bored with it. 
Nor would the politicians, the press, the cinema, the radio, and now. , 
television allow the people to forget for. one moment that there is a’ big 
fight on. The fact that a sporting vernacular is used to describe these 
political contests is profoundly symptomatic, and helps to underscore the 
atmosphere of excitement which usually accompanies a big boxing match 
or ball game. It is always a “race” between the rival candidates who are 
“running” for the Presidency or Congress, or the Senate, or all those other 
elective offices. And they are early starters, too. No sooner is one 
election over than manoeuvring, wire-pulling; and campaigning for the 
next one begins. There is a considerable amount of truth in the old 
saying that the trouble with America is that she is always on the eve of 
elections, or in the midst of elections, or on the morrow of elections. The - 
nation appears to enjoy the thrills and the tension of the seemingly endless _ 
preliminary clashes, skirmishes; and intrigues which grow in volume and 
intensity until almost boiling point is reached. All this begins long before 
- the candidates are chosen, while in the final -stages of the campaign a 
hysterical frenzy sweeps over the whole country, which brings ‘about a 
virtual paralysis of all other public activities. 

Under the American Constitution a new government and a new Congress -: 
do not take over immediately the election results are announced. Con- ` 
gress only assembles on January 3rd, while the President and Vice- 
President begin their term of office on January 2oth. ‘This means that 
up to November 4th America is busy with the elections. From that date 
until the end of January there will be a lull, and the outgoing Administra- 
tion is not in a position to do very much; finally after January 2oth it will 
take the incoming team quite some time before all the key posts are filled, 
and before the new men have acquainted themselves with their problems. 
In other words, not until February or March will there be an American 
government that can act unhampered by pre-electoral or post-electoral 
considerations. Not that this means a complete standstill, and especially 
' as far as military and foreign affairs are concerned, action will continue 
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—as continue it must. Nevertheless, prompt decisions are made difficult 
by the possibilities—or certainties—of a change-over in leading personnel; 
even if the Democrats remain in power it is obvious that Mr. Adlai 
Stevenson’s team would be very different from President Truman’s. 
There is yet another danger of delay and complication. Nobody has a 
clear control over the House of Representatives or the Senate nowadays, 
since the purely statistical division between Democrats and Republicans 
belies the fact that there is an almost permanent coalition between the 
reactionary wings of the two parties on one hand, and much collaboration 
between their more progressive members on the other. It does not at all 
follow that the party which may win the Presidency will also win control 
over Congress. Past experience has shown how very difficult it is to 
govern when there is a Democratic Administration and a Republican 
Congress. An equally complicated situation might arise if there were to 
be a Republican Administration and a Democratic Senate. 

When the “Founding Fathers” drew up the American Constitution, 
they established the system of indirect Presidential election to protect 
the candidate from pressure by any groups or parties. That is why they 
laid down that the President must be chosen, not by the people them- 
selves, but by a body of electors especially nominated by the people for 
this purpose. Each State had to choose a group of theoretically indepen- 
dent Presidential electors equal to the number of its Senators and Repre- 
sentatives in Congress, and these men in their turn had to elect a President. 
The rise of the two great political parties, which now completely dominate 
the American scene, has reduced this process to absurdity. The parties 
—after a lot of preliminary tests within their own ranks (some of which 
are called ‘‘Primaries”)}—nominate their candidate for the Presidency at 
huge national conventions, and the people choose one of these men by 
voting for electors who are pledged to support that particular candidate. 
In theory the system of indirect election is still maintained, while in 
practice the President is now really elected by the people. Their voting 
is known as “The Popular Vote.” An unwritten law is that the electors 
always ratify the voters’ choice, even though from time to time a revolt 
is threatened. . 

The Electoral College is not a national body, but in each State the 
electors meet separately at their State capital. When they have recorded 
their votes for the President and Vice-President, these are sealed and 
forwarded to the presiding officer of the Senate, where they are opened 
and counted before a joint session of both Houses. The electoral vote 
is not divided proportionately, and even the smallest majority in a State 
gives the whole of that State’s vote in the Electoral College to the given 
party. Thus it is teclinically possible for a President to be elected by a 
minority of the voters, an event which has not happened for over 60 years. 
But what happens frequently is a striking discrepancy between the 
“Popular Vote” majorities and “Electoral College” majorities. Thus 
Mr. Roosevelt had enormous majorities in the Electoral College (in 1944, 
432 V. 99; in 1940, 449, v. 82; in 1936, 532 v. 8) while in the Popular Vote 
his majorities were comparatively modest. - 

Normally some 50,000,coo men and women exercise their right to 
vote. In the present election it is expected that the poll may be heavier, 
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partly because the population has grown, and partly because Republicans 
and Democrats alike will be straining every effort to bring the lazy or the 
indifferent voters to the polling stations. In the past the Democrats had 
about 24 million to 25 million regular supporters, and this time they are 
likely to have more, since there will be no rival candidacies of the Wallace 
and Thurmond variety, which took away so much of Mr. Truman’s 
electoral clientéle in New York and in the South. For the last twenty 
years the Republicans have been a minority party. In order to be success- 
ful now they must not only secure the whole of their own undivided 
support, but attract several million independent voters or former. Demo- 
cratic ones. According to many experts, this is their last chance, and if 
they fail to win with a candidate like Eisenhower, they are not likely to 
find, a better vote-getter in the future. The Democrats, for their part, 
are naturally anxious to vindicate their twenty years of power, and to 
maintain their party in office. ‘hat is why the present contest is not only 
a most bitter one—there have been many bitter electoral fights before— 
but also a more than usually dirty one. Within both the Democratic 
and the Republican ranks there is disunity, confusion, and an inordinate 
amount of personal hatreds between the leading personalities as well as 
between the local groups and organisations which pay little attention to 
their central headquarters. 

The traditional rivalry between the two parties is as strong as ever, 
although even the experts will be hard put to explain in simple terms the 
exact difference between Democrats and Republicans. It is a dangerous 
over-simplification to label the Republicans as conservatives, or the Demo- 
cratsas liberals. Amongthe modern Republicans thereare many people with 
fine liberal and progressive views, and some of them have been patriotic 
enough to serve under Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Truman. , On the other 
hand, in the Democratic party there are many violent reactionaries—of 
whom the Southern Democrats, also known as Dixiecrats, are the strongest 
and most conspicuous group—who have hated everything that Roosevelt 
and Truman have stood for, and who, far from co-operating with their 
own party leadership, have never stopped fighting it. The American 
party system, ‘which dates back to the early days of the Republic, is more 
a matter of tradition and personal affinity than any precise ideological 
conception. Moreover, since the public does not tolerate any other small 
groups or parties (repeated attempts to form new parties have never come 
to anything worth much attention, even though occasionally individual 
politicians have been successful as Independents), both the Republicans 
and the Democrats include in their ranks every variety of political opinion 
and personal credo. Nor can one even describe the Republicans as the 
party of the rich and the Democrats as the champions of the poor. 

Organised American labour does not believe in Marxism or class war. 
It is firmly attached to the ideas of private ownership and the profit 
motive. Quite rightly, the workers do not consider themselves as “‘prole- 
tarians,” and they have no definite links with either of the big two political 
parties. Traditionally the workers’ vote is cast for those individuals 
whose personal record makes them more congenial to labour—irrespective 
of their party affiliations. If in recent years union leadership has tended 


to support Democrats rather than Republicans, this is mainly due to the ' 
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fact that since Roosevelt so many Democratic candidates have stood for 
the causes dear to Labour’s heart. Nevertheless, innumerable workers 
vote Republican, and if they have to choose, between a reactionary Demo- 
crat and a progressive Republican, their support of the latter is a foregone 
conclusion, All voters tend more and more to pick their men on personal 
grounds rather than follow the party line. The most striking example 
was the 1950 election in New York, when on the same day and by large 
majorities, the people elected a Republican Governor (Dewey), a Demo- 
cratic Senator (Lehman), and an indepéndent Mayor (Impelleteri). On 
the same occasion Ohio elected a Democratic Governor and a Republican 
Senator. Many similar instances could be quoted. 

Not only is it difficult for the voters to draw a clear distinction between - 
the two rival parties, but they are also tired of and disgusted with pro- 
fessional machine-selected politicians wherever these may come from. It 
is no exaggeration to say that both parties have fallen into considerable 
disrepute, and competent cbservers report a “grass roots” attitude which 
is opposed to all the present office-holders—Democratic and Republican ‘ 
—and which would like to “boot the rascals out” of Washington on 
November 4th. The nation is eager for clean, dynamic, and independent 
leadership. Indeed, the tremendous popularity of the Eisenhower candi- 
dature is largely due to precisely this feeling. The same also applies to 
Governor Stevenson. Everybody is agreed that seldom in American 
history have there been two candidates of such outstanding merit and such* 
attractive personality. Significantly enough, both of them were reluctant 
to accept nomination, and both came very near to missing it—largely 
because of their integrity and their refusal to play the political game 
according to the well-established rules of “deals,” commitments, and 
compromises. Governor Stevenson was nominated in the way that 
General Eisenhower wanted but failed to be. He is not under an obliga- 
tion to anybody, and in the words of Walter Reuther, President of the 
United Auto Workers’ Union, “the thing that makes his candidacy 
attractive is that he is not a candidate of labour, not a candidate of industry, 
and not a candidate of the political bosses.” Not only is Governor 
' Stevenson completely independent, but he has also succeeded in uniting 
the party—the rebellious Solid South now having endorsed his candidature. 
‘The General, on the other hand, has split his-party from top to bottom, 
and in order to get the nomination, he quite obviously had to make a 
whole series of arrangements with the professional politicians who threw 
in their support on his side when the well-intentioned efforts of the 
enthusiastic amateurs who were working for him failed to produce suffi- 
cient results. 

According to the Republicans, the scandals associated with the Truman 
administration will defeat any Democratic candidate for the presidency. 
History does not seem to bear this out: , After the admittedly corrupt 
Harding administration, his party, the Republicans, were returned to 
office twice in succession. Nor should too much importance be attached 
to certain clichés which one hears all too frequently. “It is time for a‘ 
change,” argue the Republicans. “Do not let them take it away from 
you,” reply the Democrats, pointing to the great prosperity and social 
benefits enjoyed under their régime. ‘‘This will be a television election,” 
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say the experts. “Ike is a good man, but it is wrong to have a General 
at the White House,” maintain some. Others reply: “Ike is a man of 
action, Adlai a man of reflection.” $ , 

Of course, there is much truth in all these rather banal pronouncements. 
That twenty. years-of continuous office is not good for anybody is true 
enough. `But to that can be opposed the staggering fact that there is 
not a single Republican Senator left who has served under a Republican 
Administration, and that the party’s inexperience in office is as dangerous 
as satiety or abusé of power among the Democrats. As to the benefits 
enjoyed by the nation in recent years, it is doubtful whether the: Republi- 
cans' could “take away” the subsidies and supports established by the 
Democrats, since most of this is now an integral part of the American 
way of life. Nevertheless, the Democrats have a powerful argument in 
the mere fact that at present there are no less than 24 million individuals 
on the Government’s pay-roll. Every month 24 million cheques leave 
the Treasury in Washington, addressed to farmers, workers, war veterans ` 
and other recipients of Government grants. It is not suggested that 
these people are bribed, but it is only natural that they should think twice 
before they cast their vote in favour of a different kind of Administration. 

From the European point of view it is a vitally important election even 
though foreign policy is not directly involved. Both candidates have a 
good record as far as Europe is concerned, and are known to hold strong ` 
views on the need for America to have European allies. Though it 
would be a mistake to assume that there is no difference between General 
Eisenhower’s and Governor Stevenson’s outlook on international affairs, 
or America’s responsibilities as the somewhat unhappy leader of the 
western democracies, what. separates them is more a question of methods 
and personalities than of principles. Both candidates recognise that 
America is committed morally, militarily, economically and in’every other 
way; that in the past these commitments were entered into in a bi-partisan 
spirit which makes the Republican party as responsible as the Democrats; . 
that General Eisenhower personally played such a leading part in all this 
that he cannot’ possibly escape responsibility in the future; finally that, 
with surprising rapidity, the nation has become aware of America’s place ° 
in world affairs, and that isolationism is now largely a thing limited to a 
few unscrupulous demagogues or the lunatic fringe in politics. What- 
ever else may divide them, on the broad principles—not the methods— 
of foreign policy, the overwhelming majority of America stands united. 

The importance of the election lies in the domestic sphere and the 
impact of this on the international situation. Thus cuts in foreign aid 
appropriations or a new wave of protectionism are typical examples of 
the disastrous effects which purely domestic ‘considerations can have on 
America’s relations with her European allies and friends. ‘“T'rade, not 
aid” is an attractive as well as'a constructive slogan; yet as soon as any 
American businessman feels even the smallest danger of competition 
through expanded foreign imports, ’all liberal principles are forgotten, 
and the utmost pressure is exercised to keep out foreign goods. Despite 
America’s great prosperity, everybody is worried about high prices, rising 
wages, where the famous “spiral” is driving’ the nation, or what can be 
done about it. Neither of the candidates has a ready answer to this, and 
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inflation is by no means the only difficulty on the home front. There is 
the present spy-hunt and anti-communist hysteria which seems to be as 
bad as last year, despite the fact that both candidates have condemned 
Senator McCarthy in the strongest terms. In this respect, however, the - 
General is in a most ambiguous position, since he is endorsing the Senator 
at the same time as he is criticising him. Then there is the difficult 
question of labour relations, while the national minority groups—especially 
the negro voters—present yet another problem. All serious-minded 
Americans are aware of the incompatibility between their country’s new 
role as the world’s leader in the fight for freedom and democracy, and the 
continuation of a discriminatory policy against their own racial minorities. 
There is no easy solution to this problem, but it must be faced, and it is 
an electoral issue of first-rate magnitude. 

The two great parties, oddly enough, are campaigning on the past 
rather than the present or the future. The Republicans are fighting the 
late President Roosevelt and the New Deal. The Democrats are still 
fighting the Civil War (the last shot of which was fired in 1865, but not 
, in politics), or else they are attacking the Republican record in past. 
Congresses—which is as irrelevant to the present situation as the violent 
hatred still created by memories of Roosevelt. On the whole, up to the 
present, Governor Stevenson has been the more successful campaigner, 
but after the surprise of 1948 nobody is hazarding any guesses. Nor do 
the candidates themselves openly discuss the one real issue which drowns 
in importance all the others—namely, America’s destiny in case there is 
a third world war, or if the cold war goes on indefinitely. In this context 
it is necessary to mention General Eisenhower’s very surprising address 
before the American Legion Convention. It was full of vague threats 
and the kind of generalisations which cannot but give pleasure to the 
enemies of the essentially peaceful American democracy. There are far 
too many fools in Europe who feel disappointed because the great American 
- slump which they had been prognosticating for years never materialised; 
they cherish every occasion to gratify their violently anti-American 
feelings. It is a pity that his well-intentioned but explosive pronounce- 
‘ ments should have been made at this juncture. 

It is not for us Europeans to have any personal or party preferences. 
But the maintenance of American political stability and economic pros- 
perity is a condition of survival for Europe. That is why all Europe 
must ardently hope that the election results will be beneficial to the 
people of the United States of America, and therefore to the whole of the 
free world. GEORGE SOLOVEYTCHIK. 


NEW STIRRINGS AMONG THE SATELLITES 


URING the past three months evidence has been accumulating 
that the Soviet régime is losing its patience if not its nerve in two 
at least of the European satellites—Hungary and Czechoslovakia. 
The reason is made clear enough by the Communists themselves—the 
increasing opposition of the workers, with their “Western” trade union 
traditions, to the oriental system of exploitation to which the Russian 
masses have long been conditioned. In Czechoslovakia, always, as the 
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most “Westernised” satellite, Russia’s Achilles heel, the Communists are 
betraying their,anxiety by the present purge of the trade unions, the most 
extensive that has ever been carried through under Communism. ‘In 
Hungary the frenetic denunciations of the supposedly long-dead social- 
democrats which began in June have today risen to a crescendo of 
frightened invective which betrays genuine anxiety. These alarms at 
home coincide with disquieting developments abroad, particularly the 
renewed efforts\of the Powers to settle the thorny question of Trieste. 
The fear is going about that the eventual breaking away of one or other 
of the satellites—Czechoslovakia is naturally the first suspect—might 
open up the way to that bugbear of Russian policy, the creation—of 
course, in a still distant future—of a Danubian Federation of free, demo- 
cratic states. , 

In the shape of the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy such a federation 
blocked Czarist Russian expansion in Europe for centuries. Freed :of 
the incubus of the hopelessly reactionary and bigoted Hapsburgs, and of 
an idle and self-indulgent feudal land-owning class, such a federation of 
free peoples could become a much stouter bulwark against Russian ex- 
pansion and world revolution than was the ramshackle Monarchy. The 
idea—still, of course, of gossamer texture—is reported to have been 
touched on during the recent talks of the Austrian Foreign Minister, 
Dr. Karl Gruber, with Marshal Tito on Brioni Island, talks which the 
Russians believe to have been directly inspired by Britain. The Sep- 
tember journey of Mr. Eden to Yugoslavia and Austria is certainly not 
unconnected with the idea that a closer rapprochement between these 
two countries might prepare the way for the subsequent accession of one 
or more of the Danubian States, now subjected to Russia, to what would 
start as a loose economic union. 

Tito will no doubt have mentioned the alternative possibility to Mr. ` 
Eden, as he did to Gruber. The mere mention of Danubian Federation 
in 1943 as the obvious post-war solution for Hitler’s satellites produced 
a storm of anger from Moscow. The irrefutable evidence of growing 
unrest today among the workers in Hungary and Czechoslovakia might 
conceivably prove a factor in stimulating some hasty move by Russia, 
who sees by now that time is not on her side. Tito will doubtless have 
explained that the Cominform is redoubling its efforts to send in diversive 
agents to Yugoslavia, exploiting-for this purpose the recent loosening of 
travel restrictions between that country'and Austria. For all eventualities, 
as he will surely have explained, he is now strengthening his northern 
defences against a possible lightning Russian thrust through unarmed 
Austria. i ' 

The extent of the trade unions purge in Czechoslovakia can be judged 
by the fact that since it began in June almost all the union leaders have 
been replaced by new men. At,the same time many Russian “experts” 
in breaking mass opposition have been infiltrated into nominally minor 
posts in the unions. What they are up against is something much more 
serious than the increasing activities of underground groups, although 
these are now becoming a serious embarrassment. . The group which 
for over a year has been clandestinely printing and distributing the illegal 
edition of the Communist periodical Dikobraz (“The Porcupine”), for 
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instance, now claims a circulation of 7,000 copies. Large bundles are 
often placed surreptitiously on newspaper stands in Olomuc and other 
towns from which the authentic Communist Dikobraz has been removed. 
Copies are being found in increasing numbers in passenger coaches on 
the Brno-Prague line. Then again, repeated sabotage of political radio 
talks over the long-wave station ‘“Ceskoslovensko” has been noticed. 
One of the station’s technicians who fled to Austria has told of the many 
ineffective measures of the Communists to trace the culprits. 

But such troubles, like those caused by the sporadic work of illegal 
trade unions, and of the few groups of partisans—usually desperate 
‘peasants who have shot a ‘“‘quota-collector” or some other of their tor- 
mentors, and taken to the woods—would never have provoked the present 
storm of abuse of the workers and the concurrent purge of the unions. 
That purge is due to a belated recognition in Moscow that behind plan 
failures, absenteeism, desertion from heavy industry, neglected norms, 
and deficiencies on deliveries to Russia lies the stolid, sullen refusal of 
the Czechoslovak people to exhaust themselves in the interests of Moscow: 
the spirit of the “Good Soldier Schwejk.” That refusal to be exploited 
has always been there, even in the days when sentimental Pan-Slavism 
and bitter resentment of the Munich betrayal led a considerable minority 
of the workers to vote Communist in 1945, and to give at least passive 
support to the Putsch of 1948. The present Communist campaign, 
which could almost be called one of desperation, confirms the disillusion- 
ment of the masses with specious Communist promises of greater pros- 
perity. Several years of ever shorter commons and ever-rising prices 
have re-awakened memories of the proud, democratic Republic which 
Masaryk and Benes founded in 1918. It was a genuinely co-operative 
state in which the feeling was general that, imperfect though it still was 
from a workers’ standpoint, the hard team work devoted to promoting 
the prosperity of the new state did increase general well-being. It was a 
republic of the small man. In the absence of an exploiting class such as 
existed in Hungary, Rumania, and Poland, there was very little from 
which the Communists could “liberate” either workers or peasants. 
They therefore directed their main appeal to the cupidity of those to whom 
they held out the prospect of a handsome share in the loot lying around 
when. three million Sudeten Germans were expelled penniless from the 
most prosperous industrial area. But that appeal has long ceased to be 
operative. e : 

The vilification of trade unionists and workers generally which intro- 
duced and still accompanies the purge has been of unusual violence. 
“Shirkers, drunkards, who would sell their own blood to get drink, dolts, 
and absentees” are some cf the epithets applied to men in the Klement 
Gottwald steel works—where 60,000 working days were lost last year— 
by one newspaper (Nova Svoboda). Rude Pravo of July 31st charged 
workers in the Chomotov smelting plant with defaulting on deliveries to 
the Soviet Union (only 40 per cent. of the “Plan” was fulfilled). The 
Janka works in Milevsco was among those’ denounced in July by Mlada 
Fronta for defaulting on both Russian and Polish deliveries. The miners, 
particularly those of the Ostrava minefields, must have developed hides 
quite impervious to the reproaches and abuse which have been levelled 
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at thém by all the bosses, from President Gottwald and Premier Zapo- 
tocky downwards. Prague Radio broadcast on July 18th that “the cause 
of the worsening of the general situation is the subversive activity of the 
social democrats, those bitter enemies who lurk in the ranks of the workers:” - 
Little wonder that the great mass of workers educated in the principles of 
democratic socialism are easily made enemies of the régime which let. 
their revered leader, Vojtech Dundr, die last August at the age of 73 in 
the cell to which it had sent him after the Putsch of 1948 to serve a brutal 
sentence of 15 years’ imprisonment. No satellite State has seen so many 
prominent leaders so ruthlessly purged as Czechoslovakia in the political 
purge of the last 18 months—the all-powerful Secretary General of the 
. Communist Party, Rudolf Slansky, Dr. Clementis, the Foreign Minister, 
Otto Sling, the great organiser, Marie Svermova, wife of the top hero of 
Communist resistance, Bedrich Geminder, Stalin’s -éminence grise in 
Prague—only this week has his arrest ten months ago been referred to in 
print—and dozens more. The present purge of the trade unions is on the 
same big scale. Gustav Kliment, the ruthless Minister of Heavy Industry, 
is wielding the axe. For this purpose he has been appointed Chairman 
of the Revolutionary Trade Union Council, replacing Frantisek Zupka, 
who succeeded Premier Zapotocky in this important post. Zupka has 
returned to the post he only recently vacated, the chairmanship of the - 
Slovak Trade Unions. Kliment’s task is to.make one last effort to ° 
satisfy the exorbitant demands of the Russian war machine on Czecho- 
slovak heavy industry, no matter to what extent he”has to bleed light 
industry to do so. Since the permanent shortage of consumer goods has 
been one of the most irritating features which have consolidated the 
opposition of the workers that lies behind the permanent crises in the 
mines and heavy industry, he has no enviable task. He is appointing in 
place of the purged union leaders men of his own type, pledged to turn 
the unions into conscription centres for heavy industry. Resentment that 
the Communists have made their unions instruments of exploitation 
instead of a barrier against it will only be intensified by the new press gang 
réle imposed on them. It is quite understandable that under these 
circumstances there should be much talk of building up illegal unions. 

. An equally savage campaign against the sullen workers is in progress in 
Hungary, but here it is the former social-democrats rather than the union 
leaders which are the targets for abuse. In Hungary the new attacks on 
the workers also began in June, and by now must be reaching the zenith. 
The following recent Communist definition of social democracy (published 
in Szabad Nep of August 5th) should surely be entered in his common- 
place book by every democratic socialist: ‘‘Social-democracy is the com- 
promise entered into with the bourgeoisie, a negation of the class war, a 
contemptible weakening of the working classes. It is an ideology which 
mouths hostility to capitalism while actually restraining the worker from 
revolutionary struggle. It saps the faith in the power of the working class 
and spreads illusions about the ‘peaceful’ development of society. To 
fight social-democracy is the most important task in our struggle against 
capitalism.” i 2 

The last sentence must be surprising to anyone who has taken for granted 


. the truth of the Communist thesis of the last four or five years—that social 
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democracy in the Peoples’ Democracies was utterly powerless, a putrefying 
corpse needing only speedy burial. That, of course, never was true. 
Democratic socialism has elways been, and always will be, the deadliest 
foe of Communism, since no other party appeals for support to the masses 
of working people with the promise to advance their interests at the 
expense of the over-privileged. It is extremely embarrassing for the 
Communists to admit this—hence that lavishness of their abuse of all 
other groups—fascists, catholics, liberals, conservatives—while under- 
ground everything is concentrated on undermining the confidence of the 
masses in their own trade union and social-democratic leaders. When, 
as has happened in the last three months in Hungary, the Communists 
openly concentrate their fire-power on the Socialists, one is forced to 
believe that the latter have become a very grave threat to the dictators. 
The Communists themselves have issued many warnings to this effect. 
` At the last meeting of the Central Committee of the Communist Party, 
Martin Horvath was reported in Népszava of June 2gth as saying: “It is 
extremely dangerous to under-estimate the power of social democracy 
. .". Just because its organisation has officially ceased to exist. What we 
have to fight among the workers is not some bourgeois survival, but con- 
crete social-democratic ideology.” Of unusual importance was the 
disclosure by other speakers that social-democracy is making particular 
headway among young people. A month later the central Communist 
organ, Szabad Nep, wrote (on July 19th): “It is not enough to remove 
rightist socialists from their posts. Their ideology must be attacked . . . 
and their nefarious sabotage exposed. They draw demagogic contrasts 
between the interests of the State and those of the workers.” In other 
words, the socialists are pursuing underground their traditional role of 
protecting the workers against exploitation by the unscrupulous employer 
—in this case the Communist state. i 
In their dire need the Hungarian Communists invoke the aid of the: 
Great Stalin himself. “In the ninth volume.of the works of Comrade 
Stalin,” wrote Szabad Nep on July 16th, “we are given a keen weapon 
to employ against social democracy.” Among other wild charges which 
the paper levels at the former social democratic leaders is that they 
“dragged Hungary at Hitler’s heels into the second world war.” “The 
social-democrats, after a long period of quiet, are in action again,” warned 
the Esti Budapest of July 17th. “At the trade union elections our sworn 
enemies, the rightist social democrats, managed to win the confidence of 
the workers,” noted Népszava on July 26th. ‘Wherever vigilance relaxes, 
social-democracy spreads its hostile demagogy,” complained a local 
Communist Party secretary in the same paper on July 26th, adding that 
its backers always urged workers to do only the unavoidable minimum. 
Their evil influence on miners in the Tatabanya fields was denounced in 
Népszava of August 16th. Many other papers charge the socialists with 
_deliberate wastage of material, sabotage, encouragement of slacking and 
absenteeism and stiff-necked protection of offenders.. “Never,” was the 
moral drawn in Esti Budapest on July 7th, “must we under-estimate the 
tireless activities of the social-dermocrats.”’ 
It is impossible that all this dangerous advertising of the social-democrats 
can be due solely to the Communist need of changing the target of general 
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objurgation alone. It can be due only to a real fear of the progress of 
underground socialist propaganda among the workers. After all, the latter 
' cannot have forgotten that it was not the Communists, but the social- 
democrats, sprung from their own ranks, who led thèm in their successful 
battles for improvements in wages and social conditions for over a century. 
There may or may not be actual sabotage groups of socialists at work; 
the Communists say there are. From the Austrian socialists, who have 
excellent connections with their comrades in both Czechoslovakia and 
Hungary, there is naturally no information forthcoming on this point. 
Possibly there is nothing more than what one writer has just called “a 
union of hearts throughout the people,” a sort of instinctive conspiracy 
of the oppressed to damage the interests of the oppressors. We need no 
evidence beyond that obligingly furnished by the Communists themselves 
that serious damage by social-democrats and by the trade unions is being 
done both in Hungary and Czechoslovakia. Continental socialists still 
complain that, when their countries were overrun by Hitler, the Allies 
inclined to place their faith in monarchist, catholic, or conservative resis- 
tance movements and to be chary of’ going all out to aid the social-demo- 
cratic underground, although ready enough to employ individuals as 
“agents.” Socialists fear that the same mistake is being repeated in the 
cold war, especially in America. There are no “agents” for sale among 
the social-democrats, who are devoting themselves to the perilous task of 
rescuing the workers from Communist oppression, as yesterday they 
sought to rescue them from the oppression of Hitler. They cannot be 
hired to work alongside dispossessed landowners, ex-fascists, war criminals, 
“patriotic” soldiers of fortune, and modern crusaders out to restore 
thrones, estates, and other perquisites of the former privileged. classes. 
But in their ranks, as the Communists in Hungary and Czechoslovakia 
are now testifying, are plenty of potential allies available for a struggle 
to replace the dead past and the deadly present by a future in which 
political and economic conditions within each country will be determined 
by the unfettered decision of the majority of its inhabitants. 
' G. E. R. GEDYE. 
Vienna. - A | , 


NATAL’S DILEMMA 


ATAL stands four-square by the Constitution of the South African 
MN ition which was born in i910 as a result of agreement between 

the four provinces that constitute the- Union of South Africa. 
She holds that British Imperialism and Afrikaner nationalism were both 
buried in 1910, and gave rise to the South African nation, to which alone 
the allegiance and loyalty of every man and woman in the country is due. 
The Nationalists, on the other hand, regard the Act of Union merely as 
the first step to the complete restoration of an Afrikaner nation, to which 
'the English-speaking section, particularly in Natal, are welcome provided 
they progressively accept Afrikanerdom as the ultimate goal of the nation 
—one flag, one language (if practicable), one anthem, and one religion, 
with a strong bias towards Christian National Education. These national 
ideals had already taken form at the time of the Treaty of ‘Vereeniging, 
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and have been assiduously cultivated until they have reached a stage 
where they are expected to bear fruit for the Nationalists, and Natal’s 
freedom is in jeopardy. Let us go back to the year rgro. At the time 
of the formation of union in South Africa, old sores had not been healed; 
the Afrikaner element still smarted under real or imaginary grievances, 
and a sense of frustratior. as a conquered people. They regarded the 
Peace of Vereeniging as < smudge on the escutcheon of the Afrikaner 
nation that had to be wiped out. As recently as October 12th, 1949, 
Dr. Malan told a gathering of Outstryders at Pretoria that “the Treaty of 
Vereeniging was nothing but a treaty of subjection, and things could not 
remain as they were; whether South Africa would become a republic 
was for South Africa to decide.” Thirty-eight years after union, the 
Nationalists saw in their Parliamentary victory of 1948 a return to grace; 
the hand of Providence leading them again after years of travail to accom- 
plish their allotted task of spreading white civilisation throughout the land. 
This superstition is the driving force behind Afrikaner nationalism, which 
knows no compromise. In a message published in the Cape Nationalist 
newspaper, Die Burger, as recently as June 18th, 1952, to Wakkerstroom 
voters on the eve of the Parliamentary by-election, Dr. Malan stated: 
“The difference between the two sides are radical and progressively they 
have become deeper—they cannot be bridged. And now there is talk of . 
co-operation in a so-called National Convention, which, according to its 
description cannot be considered other than an entrenchment of the 
Opposition’s policy, or lack of policy. My last word is a warning, beware 
of the Judas kiss.” 

This is the problem, almost insuperable, that faces Natal, and to which 
there is no simple answer; it places Natal on the horns of a dilemma, and 
no one is anxious to advocate what her next step should be, other than 
to await the result of the next General Election. To await the result of 
the next General Election in 1953 would have much to recommend it, 
but the danger lies in the possibility of the Government loading the results 
in their favour by gerrymandering constituencies under the new de- 
limitations. To find a solution to Natal’s dilemma one has to take into : 
consideration the Nationalists’ mentality, which is inspired by patriotism 
to Afrikanerdom rather than by reason. 

On challenging a well-known leader of the Nationalists in Natal on 
the passing of the Coloured Frenchise Act in defiance of the Constitution, 
which requires a two-thirds majority of both Houses of Legislature sitting 
together, he gave the following explanation in all sincerity: “The Govern- 
ment received a mandate from the people of the Union at the last General 
Election to establish Apartheid. and they have made every effort to do 
so by constitutional means. To do this they had to get, and invited, the , 
co-operation of the Opposition—only to be rebuffed. The Government’s 
first obligation was to do the will of the people, and to carry out the mandate 
that had been imposed upon them, so they had recourse to pass the Bill 
by a simple majority; it was the lesser of two evils. The Government 
knew the Bill would be blocked by the Opposition on very debatable and 
outworn academic considerations; but the people had demanded that 
Apartheid should be put into force without delay, so the Government 
kept faith with the electorate in the only way that was possible—by a 
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simple majority. When the Opposition questioned the sovereign rights 
of Parliament and obtained a verdict from the highest court in the land 
against the expressed will of the people, the Government were obliged 
to set up something analogous to Britain’s Privy Council to vindicate the: 
rights of the people. But the Nationalists have too much respect for the 
law to ever again allow the findings of the Court to be overruled. The 
whole unhappy affair was due to the lack of co-operation from the Oppo- 
sition. By putting the Coloured voters on a separate roll, the Opposition 
would lose six or seven seats, but what was that to the fundamental need 
of South Africa—Apartheid?” 

Much of this explanation, by which all Nationalists tad, is‘ untrue, 
or, at best, half-truth, but it makes excellent propaganda in the Platteland. 
The Nationalists were never given a mandate to rape the Constitution; 
their invitation to the United Party to co-operate was unfairly loaded; 
and their main objective in removing the Coloured voters from the 
Common Roll at all costs was to weaken the Opposition. It is abundantly 
clear that the Nationalists intend to steam-roller their Nazi-inspired 
ideology through their process of nation-building without the slightest 
regard for the rights of other sections of the community; they can afford 
to await developments in a field bristling with difficulties, and asi the 
onus on Natal of making the next move. 

Secession, Federation, and “Stand by the Union” have their respective 
followers, but the Nationalists stand by and grin, knowing that there is 
a woeful lack of unity in Natal. 

It is said that Natal cannot be a law unto herself, as her plight finds 
ramifications both in the Transvaal and the Cape; and Dr. Malan has 
been quick to point out that she is but one of the four provinces. He 
drew attention to this fact when he ignored Natal’s request for a new 
National Convention. The United Party has considerable Afrikaner 
support which would be unanimous in throwing the present Government 
out, but which would not favour Natal seceding from the Union. Blood 
is thicker than water. Further, secession would involve some measure 
of support from Britain, which would kindle the fires of racial hatred and 
distrust to a dangerous degree, and would provide a fertile field for 
Afrikaner propaganda. 

Speaking at Port Shepstone recently, Mr. Douglas Mitchell, M.P., 
Leader of the United Party in Natal, said that “the man who talks secession 
in Natal at the moment talks bloodshed. Do not let us be blinded by the 
tale that the other provinces want to secede. Secession is escapism. Do 
you realise that secession would mean a hostile nation on our borders and 
a non-European population within your gates which you could not handle? 
I say this to you that the man who leads you into secession leads you 
into danger and the depths—the result that matters is the result at the 
polls!” Without necessarily agreeing with Mr. Mitchell’s train of 
reasoning, his solution to fight out the issue at the polls finds most favour 
in the Province, though it is not without its obvious dangers, and, further, 
is regarded largely as rather a negative policy. In effect, it means Natal 
stands by the Constitution; if other Provinces wish to repudiate that 
Constitution they are at liberty to do so and secede, and leave Natal to 
her own devices. But the Nationalists would not be so accommodating, 
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so wishful-thinking can be of no value. Then there is Federation, 
perhaps a practical solution if handled diplomatically by certain Overseas 
Powers. But the Government would have to be a willing partner. 
Natal’s immediate hopes must lie largely in the hands of Senator G. 
Heaton Nicholls, one-time High Commissioner for the Union of South 
Africa in London, and leader of the Defenders of the Constitution; in _ 
the hands of Mr. Douglas Mitchell, United Party Leader in Natal; and 
in the voice of the people, represented strongly by the Torch Commando. 
At the moment the Nationalists undoubtedly hold the trump cards, but 
if they persist in their policy of giving no quarter to minorities, and 
refusing to keep faith with the Act of Union, they might well find them- 


: selves in an inextricable maze. ' If, for instance, the International Trade 


Union took up the cause of Natal because of Trade Union hostility to the 
Government, what measure of destruction, might await the Union? 


~ There are also’economic factors that might well be set in motion which 


would give the Government cause to call a halt. As I write, the Cape 
Coloureds are asking for orders declaring the High Court of Parliament 
Act invalid, and restraining the Minister of the Interior and Mr. P. H. 
Savage (Electoral Officer, Cape Town) from applying the Coloured 
Voters Act in terms of amy order of the High Court of Parliament. If 
the Supreme Court in Cape Town find against the validity of the High 
Court of Parliament, Dr: Malan will have no alternative but to go to the 
country in another general election. The Nationalists are apprehensive, 


‘but would not regard such a solution as an unmixed blessing. If the 


Supreme Court finds in favour of the High Court of Parliament, Natal 
will have to face a long and bitter struggle; and the man in the street is 
asking: “What plans has she made to meet such a catastrophe?” 

H. W. Davey. 
Member of the Provincial Council for Natal. í 


DENMARK IN WORLD POLITICS 


N bygone times the Northern countries counted among the Great 
Powers of Europe. Denmark, with whom were united Norway and 
Iceland; Sweden with her province Finland; in the seventeenth century 
still could throw their weight into the balance and influence the course 
of events. For two or three hundred years little more was heard ‘of 
them, except as victims for the appetites of greedy neighbours: Russia 
conquered Finland in 18cg, Prussia and Austria took Slesvig in 1864. 
Even the events of 1914-18 scarcely touched these “outlying districts.” 
Not so with the war of 1939 to 1945. Denmark and Norway were occupied 
by the Germans, Finland involved in two wars with Russia; Iceland was 
held by Allied forces; and Sweden herself only through humiliating 
concessions to the Nazis evoided being drawn into the turmoil. Why? 
During the second half of the nineteenth century European politics 


were dominated by the Franco-German contest. Successively as the 


German Reich increased in power and wealth, France felt that she would 
have to palliate her inferiority, and sought her security in an alliance 
with Russia and the entenie cordiale with Great Britain. When in 1917 
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the Soviets took over and, temporarily, had to withdraw from meddling 

in European affairs, re-born Poland took Russia’s place. .But the ring 
around Germany could not be considered closed as long as the Danish 
straits could not be forbidden to her in time of war. In the hands of 
the Allies they would be a base from where to attack the heart of Germany, 
and their closure would largely diminish the submarine danger to their 
overseas transports.» To Germany the straits constituted a glacis and 
a breathing hole. Danish writers upon strategic matters, before 1914, 
counted upon immediate aid from Britain in case of a German assault. 
This might have come true if the assault had been undertaken at and as 
the very overture of hostilities. As it was, the operation took place 
only nine months after the outbreak of war, at a time when the Allies 
were sufficiently occupied elsewhere, having no troops or ships to 
spare for immediate action. The same eventuality is presenting itself 
now, except that the adversary is not Germany but Russia. 

Russia’s age-old dream is the access“to the open sea. She has reached 
it in the Far East and at the Arctic Ocean. In the south, the Turks 
hold the keys of the Mediterranean, which, moreover, is being blocked 
at both ends by British strongholds. Her nearest way out: to the 
Atlantic is through the Baltic Sea, her next nearest via Finland and the 
northernmost region of Sweden and Norway. Rumours—but which 
have not been confirmed—will have it that the Soviets would consider 
an exchange of Karelia (which they took recently from Finland) against 
the northern part of Finland; and that they are working out plans for a 
secession that should result in the constitution of an autonomous Lapp 
republic comprising also Swedish Nerrbotten and Norwegian Nordland 
with the port of Narvik—another “satellite” of the U.S.S.R. Be this 
as it may, and it may be more symptomatic than actual, and at its best 
a makeshift solution for temporary use, Denmark remains the is in 
the Russian Atlantic policy. 

The Kingdom of Denmark is composed of the peninsula of Totland 
(Jylland) (30, ooo square kilometres) and. 500 isles (13,000 sq. km.), 100 
of which are inhabited. Between Jutland, the isles and Sweden (Scane) 
the Baltic is united with the Kattegat, the North Sea, and the Atlantic 
Ocean by three straits: the Little and Great Belt, and ‘the Sound (Oere- 
sund). The two latter are navigable to warships of rather great size, 
the Little Belt only to small units; but the channels are narrow and 
tortuous, full of sands and shoals. They can easily be blocked with 
mines, and coastal batteries can effectively defend the passage to surface 
vessels. Aircraft will have only to fly a few hundred miles to bomb the 
“German and Polish industrial centres, and even Leningrad and Moscow 
itself are not out of reach. The isle of Bornholm has been compared 
to an immense aircraft carrier solidly anchored in the midst of the Baltic. 
Inversely, the danger to Denmark is that the Danish frontier in Slesvig 
is only 150 km. (95 miles) away from the Russian outposts facing Lubeck, 
and Bornholm separated by 60 km. (37 miles) of water from the coasts 
of Eastern Germany. A neutral, unprepared Denmark would be an 
easy prey for a Russian speed action. 

Such is the background for the Danish adhesion to the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organisation, N.A.T.O. The defeatist mind inspired by the 
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disaster of 1864, when Denmark had to confront alone the combined 
Prussian and Austrian armies, and abandoned by her traditional friends, 
‘England and France, has given way to a decided will to resistance, at 
any costs. The German occupation, 1940-45, has opened the eyes of 
the-most reluctant to face the realities of the changed conditions. Only, 
of course, the relatively few Communists, and the die-hards of the formerly 
so glorious Radical party, were opposed to the new course of Danish 
policy. But Conservatives and Leftists (peasants), and even the tradi- 
tionally anti-militarist Socialists, unanimously went in for that “active 
` foreign policy” which had hitherto been considered as out of reach for 
a country of “limited interests.” To them their interest in the freedom 
and independence of their country was unlimited. Evidence of Danish 
patriotism and fidelity to the Western alliance could be found in the 
enthusiastic reception given to General Eisenhower on his farewell visit 
to Copenhagen, where he was acclaimed by the university students. The 
Communist demonstrations against General Ridgway scarcely gathered 
a couple of hundred persons. American material is pouring into Den- 
mark, the compulsory service of the conscripts has been extended to 18 
months, and the (voluntary) home-guard counts by now over 50,000 
men. The navy is being completed by new buildings and by gifts and 
` loans from the British and American navy, of small units specially adapted 
to the particular conditions of the Danish fairways. 

A debate has taken place about the manning and equipment of the 
airfields that are being built all over the country. Should we, like Norway, 
content ourselves in peace-time to man and equip them with Danish 
personnel and aircraft; or should we, considering our more exposed 
position, our greater nearness to Russian-occupied territories, accept the 
offers of pilots and craft that are being made by our Allies, and in spite 
of the Soviets, having made us understand that they would consider 
similar arrangements as an unfriendly act—which insinuation, was repeated 
when it became known that combined fleet manoeuvres would take place 
this autumn in the Baltic, and, in particular, centred upon the isle of 
Bornholm? The ’thirties taught us the fallacies of an appeasement policy. 
Moreover, if the Russians disliked the full preparedness of our airfields, 
it could only mean that they considered ita disadvantage to them. Con- 
sequently, the Danes concluded, it must be an advantage to them, and 
they accepted the offer—again, against the protestations of the Com- 
munists. The great Swedish lawsuits against a gang of Communist spies 
have, so far, had no repercussion in Denmark. Yet we know we have 
got a Fifth Column, and where to seek it. We have had evidence— 
i.e., from the documents of the German General Staff—that the Danes, 
including military persons, are rather loquacious, and unsuspicious 
towards Danes and foreigners alike. One should not be surprised if, 
one of these days, an espionage net were discovered in Denmark—it | 
might evén do some good, arousing public opinion from its quite 
unjustifiable somnolence. 

While both being members of N.A.T.O., Denmark and Norway have 
little co-operation in defence- matters, their conditions being very dis- 
similar. ‘They have joined in combined fleet manoeuvres, but a distinct 
Northern group including these two alone has not been formed. Still 
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less could the Scandinavian Defence Alliance that was being- ventilated 
some years ago have any prospects of materialisation. Its idea was that 
a neutral block of the three Northern states—Finland not being con- 
sidered, owing to her particular commitments towards Russia—might 
prove equally interesting and useful to the East and the West, blocking 
the straits in both directions and dispensing the: would-be belligerents 
with the upkeep of a northern flank in the eventuality of a war conducted 
in Central Europe. ‘Thé history of the scheme still remains to be written. 
It broke down apparently upon Swedish opposition—partly caused by 
considerations for her sister-nation, Finland—but would scarcely have 
been accepted by Norway either. Meanwhile, Northern co-operation, in 
other fields is constantly progressing. A Northern economic, or customs 
- union, is being discussed, but may still have a long way to go. Denmark 
and Sweden are favourably disposed; but Norway has her particular 
problems, and a socialist government, which are inducing her to lead a 
policy of industrial and agrarian protectionism and of a planned economy 
which are rather incompatible with the idea of a single Northern market 
behind a common tariff. Much progress has been made in the legisla- 
tive, social,‘and cultural domains. And this very year has seen the 
constitution of the Northern Council, a body composed of 16 members 
from each of the Danish, Swedish, and Norwegian Parliaments, and - 
five from the Iceland Althing, together with delegates (without the right 
of vote) from their respective governments. The Northern Council will 
only possess consultative powers, but it will have the right of initiative, 
and a permanent secretariat. Its “recommendations” will, without doubt, 
carry considerable weight with the national parliaments and governments, 
and further future co-operation. 
Denmark and Sweden have another problem together in foreign policy. 
From times immemorial their fishermen ‘have been fishing salmon off the 
German coasts, outside the three-miles limit of the territorial waters. 
But recently the Soviets, who are now in occupation of the whole south 
coast of the Baltic, carried that limit to twelve miles. The reason was 
obviously their wish of secrecy for the fortifications which they are building 
all along the German, Polish, and Estonian coasts. But Sweden and 
Denmark are contending they have a prescriptive right to the three miles 
limit as formerly acknowledged by Germany, and have suggested carrying 
the difference before the International Court of The Hague. As in other 
similar instances, the Russians insist that the extension of territorial waters 
is a matter of purely internal jurisdiction. The question is still pending. 
The relations of Denmark with Western Germany have become normal, 
scarcely shadowed by the memories of the Occupation. The same is 
not the case with the local government of the “land” of Holstein, which 
includes that southern part of Slesvig which was not restored to Denmark 
in 1920. Their authorities do not appear to be inspired by that spirit 
of conciliation, and of respect for the rights of a national minority, which 
ought to rule on both sides of the frontier, and which have incontestably 
been shown by the Danish authorities towards the German minority in 
Northern Slesvig. It is to be hoped that the Bonn Government may 
succeed in prevailing upon Kiel to change their methods, if a good neigh- 
, bourship between Denmark and Germany is to be maintained. . 
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The Danish colony of Greenland was long a closed territory where, in 
the interest of the natives, no aliens and few Danes were admitted. It ` 
has now been considered that the native population has progressed 
sufficiently in civilisation to be apt to resist the impact of the opening of 
the country. A special committee has published its findings upon how 
to integrate the Eskimos naturally into the Danish nation, and*Greenland 
has already entered upon its new era as a Danish province. The former 
trade monopoly has been abolished, industries—fish processing, and 
mining—are being established, local home rule is being practised under 
the supervision of Danish officers, many of whom are native-born. The 
Danish civilisatory work was crowned by the visit of King Frederik IX 
and Queen Ingrid, on board the royal yacht Danebrog. They were 
received with enthusiasm by the Eskimo and Danish population, and have 
visited settlements and industrial plants all along the west coast. The 
east coast is extremely spazsely populated, and not accessible to ordinary 
vessels. A mining company with Danish, Swedish, Norwegian and 
Canadian participation was recently founded to exploit the rich lead ore 
deposits there. But the royal visit to Greenland was not only an act 
of courtesy to the populazion. It was also a political manifestation to 
the outer world that Greenland is an integral part of the Danish kingdom. 
Some may have been inclined to forget that undeniable fact. About 
twenty years ago Norway disputed the Danish rights to parts of the east 
coast, but was rebuked by the International Court of The Hague. During 
the late war an agreement was concluded between the U.S.A. Government 
and the Danish Ambassador to Washington, placing Greenland under 
American protection for the duration. When hostilities ceased, the 
Danisti Government leased to the U.S.A. certain bases in Greenland for 
the building of airfields. Greenland is located on thé straight and nearest 
route between the U.S.A. and’European Russia, via the North Pole. 
On the other side of the Pcle, on the same line, is the Norwegian depen- 
dency of Svalbard (Spitzberg), which for similar reasons is coveted by _ 
the Russians. It is our hape that those bases may only be used as stages 
for peaceful air traffic ‘bezween the two Great Powers, whose mutual 
relations and attitudes are determining Danish foreign policy. 

Kay HECKSCHER. 

Copenhagen. 


SPAIN REVISITED 


HE dispute as to which is the oldest profession in the world has 

not yet been decided. but the one which the present writer practises 

with the greatest delight, that of the observant traveller comparing 
the ways of life and of thought of different nations, is as old as Herodotus. 
Some sceptical people wil: say that this is a pastime, not a profession. 
But in this century of pompous specialists, universities employ lecturers 
on International Relations, and belated epigoni of the great Herodotus 
are received in every country by expert officials of the Ministry of Inform- 
ation. Courtesies, compliments and honours await them in every capital, 
instead of a well-deserved lesson in modesty. As this profession is now 
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so old it will do no harm to admit frankly that in the last two thousand 
five hundred years or so it has discovered about two and a half lasting and 


wise maxims on nations, states and countries, and that in the course of - 


the next few thousand years, it will turn the half-truth into a full one. 
A science is complete when it has three incontrovertible principles, so 
they say. When meditating beneath the shadow of the marble arcades of 
Moorish Toledo, Cordova, Seville, and Granada, where once upon a time 
Arabs, Jews and Latin Christians used to meet between two wars for a 
dialogue on the Greeks, I found that the science of International Relations 
PN has two safely established principles, and is trying to work out a 
ird. : 

The first is that the thought, feeling, spiritual culture and political 
constitution of every nation is largely a consequence of its geographical 
Position and climate. The second is that time changes all these things 
constantly, and that new forms arise out of a moral and psychic reaction 
to the corruption of the previous form. The third—but this will be a 
controversial point until Judgment Day—is that a destiny, an invisible 
order, a mission in the divine economy, underlies the changing forms and 
apparently chaotic upheavals of every national history. For these two 

-and a half principles, men who dedicated their lives to holy preaching 
and sacred learning left their island home and convents on fiery Sicily or 
cloudy Ireland, crossed the stormy seas, and travelled by mule over the 
rocky roads of Castille and Aragon; sat down under the lemon trees and 
the huge city walls on the banks of the Tagus or the Guadalquivir to 
read at second hand a Latin version of some Arab translation of Aristotle, 
who stated the first axiom, and of Plato, who stated the second; and 
engaged in endless argument with learned Rabbis and Muftis on the third 
question, so rich in unsolved mysteries. So began the era of modern ' 
political thought ‘in Europe, some seven hundred years ago. 

No other wisdom is needed for a true understanding of present-day 
Spain. The first thing to know about this country is that it is a peninsula, 
almost cut off from Europe and removed from the central battlefields 
where the fate of the Continent has been decided in the last three centuries. 
Marlborough and Eugene of Savoy, Wellington and Blücher, Foch and 
Haig, Eisenhower and Montgomery, won their battles far from here at 
the head of their coalition armies.. The statesmen and diplomats who ' 
have subsequently failed, and failed more signally at each attempt, to ' 
pacify Europe over the ruins of a defeated hegemony by transforming the 
victorious coalitions into a permanent European union cared little for 
Spain, and did not count on her to consolidate their new systems. The 
second point to understand is a little more complex. Time changes 
everything in Spain as elsewhere, but Spanish time differs from West 
European time; it is behind it, as is often said, but in certain respects it 
is also ahead of it, which is less often said. The first European coalition 
to defeat Louis XIV’s hegemony over Europe came into being on account 
of Spain and the question of the Spanish Succession. Its battles were 
fought in Spain, before the decisive victory in the valleys of the Danube 
and the Rhine. The national awakening which defeated Napoleon and 
dominated the European conscience and politics for a century began in 
Spain; Wellington’s great manoeuvre, which ended at Waterloo, began _ 
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at Cadiz. There also, in 1812, began the experiment of resettling Europe 
on the basis of English-inspired constitutional principles by Liberal 
parliamentary monarchies. In 1898, before the rest of Europe felt it, 
‘Spain knew to her own detriment that the United States was the coming 
power both over the Atlantic and the Pacific areas. Finally, in 1936-9 
Spain fought a hot internal war over the issue which is the same as that 
of the present cold war in Europe. 

The approach to present-day Spain is bound to fail until this last fact 
is fully realised. It is always difficult to know just how far behind, or 
how far ahead, Spanish time is of ours. Thus in 1936 most of us believed 
that the struggle in Spain was the same upon which Europe was engaged 
in a cold war from 1933 to 1939, and in a hot one from 1939 to 1945. 
According to this simplification, all anti-Fascist and anti-Nazi sympathies 
were wholeheartedly engaged on the side of a Liberal-Democratic Spain 
which, except in the very first phase of the Civil War, did not really exist. 
Fascism and Nazism originated in a Socialist mystique and could only 
take roots in a country where democratic Socialism was strong. German 
and Italian political spirit largely originated in the city states of old! 
Socialism was in these countries a bolder and revolutionary form of the 
old corporation spirit, which grew to great importance in the industrial - 
age. A reaction set in to this Socialist vision, so strong for more than a 
generation amongst the workers of the industrial cities, coming mostly 
from the country and the lower strata of the middle class. The reaction 
was a nationalist one in Italy and in Germany, since national unity was 
a recent achievement and had its own origin in a sort of revolutionary 
vision. In Spain national unity was older than in any other nation in 
the West. The revolutionary vision was anarchical rather than Socialist. 
The Spanish utopia was unconditional liberty rather than a new discipline 
and a new organisation, and the reaction to it came from the state and the 
army rather than from the mass movement of other social classes. It 
was through foreign interference through the arrival in Spain of well- 
trained Soviet teams, and on the other side of some not very important 
or efficient Italian auxiliaries, that the Spanish war lost its peculiarly 
peninsular character. From the perspective of ‘today, their war appears 
to most Spaniards to be the prelude'to the present defensive of the West, 
‘ not as a prelude to the World War of 1939-45, which Spaniards did not 
` fully understand, and in which Spanish feelings were divided, at least 
as long as there was no immediate German threat from the Pyrenees. 

Although the Civil War is the origin of the present régime, this latter 
has undergone an evolution in its structure and ideological make-up. 
There are more visible signs from year to year that the official framework 
of a united Falange is no hindrance to new schools of thought, and does 
not impose a uniformity on the minds of the younger generation. Musso- 
lini as an ex-Socialist remained obsessed by the idea of a new “ism.” 
Coming from a revolutionary school, he had the vision of a “triumphant 
new idea,” though the “idea” was less clear to him than the fact that he 
was its appointed messenger. Hitler, a common soldier in 1914, was 
a symbol of those untranslatable German emotional concepts, Frontgeist 
and Kriegserlebniss, and the messenger of a pathological hate-complex. ' 
Though some superficial exterior affinity connected the Falange of 1936 
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with Fascism and National Socialism, the analogy does not go very deep. 
In the first phase of the Civil War authority and: the state prevailed 
against an anarchical upheaval, and in its further phases Western civilis- 
ation was fighting an indirect Soviet invasion. The army eventually 
réstored legal order and personal security. for all, but, essential as these 
things are, they are in the long run an inadequate moral and spiritual link 
for the life of a community. ‘To provide such a moral and spiritual link, 
the Falange broadened its original basis and absorbed into itself the other 
organisations which fought on the same side in the Civil War; but it has 
succeeded better in creating a unified organisation than in imprinting an 
exclusive ideology on the nation. A return to the pre-1936 past seems | 
to most Spaniards as impossible as it is undesirable. Yet, from the 
political and social thought of the élite down to the popular press, one 
reads today that Spain appreciates unity but rejects uniformity—a formula 
to which some veterans of the Falange are ready to subscribe. + 
The remarkable young philosopher of Madrid University, Don Rafael 
Calvo Serer, published in 1949 a much-discussed book, Espana sin 
Problema, which many of his countrymen consider to be the best summary 
of the post-Civil War generation. According to Senor Calvo Serer, 
Spain is better understood in terms of two opposite generations than of 
two opposite parties. The men of 1898—among them the young Miguel 
de Unamuno and the young José Ortega y Gasset, who were witnesses 
of a great national calamity—saw in Spain a problem to be solved, a 
Spanish peculiarity to be eliminated by some satisfactory “solution,” in 
order that Spain might take her place among the modern nations of the 
West. The young Spaniards of the 1940’s, whose first experience of the. 
national destiny was the Civil War, do not see a “problem” to be solved 
and eliminated; they see a nation which has to live with all its peculiarities, 
and which, such as it is, has a mission to fulfil in the life of the West. 
The author has developed this thought further in his recent book: Teoria . 
de la Restauracion, in which he advocates an “integral social and moral 
restoration, as far removed from sterile reaction as it is from destructive 
revolution.” The institutional guarantees for civic liberty seem to have | 
less importance for the present generation than for the previous one, but ~ 
this does not mean an indifference- on their part to civic and personal 
liberty. They only feel that t&e spirit of liberty is more essential than 
the institutional framework for it, and that every framework may be’ 
filled with a true spirit of liberty, just.as it can be used to abuse it. The 
leading note of present-day Spanish thought—even of literary creation 
and aesthetic thought—seems to be a return to objectivity. They reject 
the subjective and emotional element, which has been predominant since 
_the Romantic era in Spain and elsewhere, and re-discover classical values. 
In politics this finds expression in an interpretation of the state as a factor 
of strict objectivity, above classes and parties. Don Angel Lopez-Amo 
recently published in the series of the Madrid Ateneo an interesting study 
on Estado Medieval y antiguo, Regimen, in which he is equally sharp on 
classes and parties which “conquer” states and argues that Revolution 
and Reaction are equally hostile to the objective function of the law and 
the state. y i / ` 
For:some time now the “conquest of power” by parties and classes has 
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been the chief note of political and social sciences all over Europe. In 
Spain today (to judge, far example, by the interesting publications of the 
Madrid School of Political Studies, directed by Don Xavier Manuel 
Conde), the concept of the “conquest of power” recedes to the background, 
or else is denounced as a false one, ‘and the essence of power is being 
defined anew with the aim of restoring objective truth as the only basis 
of political science. The editor of El Ateneo, Don Gonzalo Fernandez 
de la Mora, sums up the position in a leading article on May roth. Critical 
.of the democratic systems of Anglo-American origin which have failed 
in Spain, he claims that “dialogue between those who are governed and 
those who govern” is still the only sound basis in every country, and 
adds that “without dialogue there is no truth and without truth there is 
no right.” 

Spain is a remote peninsula, away from the central topics of the conti- 
nent. In the north of Europe another peninsula, also removed from 
the centre, Scandinavia, has achieved ‘a synthesis, a “third way,” in the 
social conflict which has for long dominated the European scene. It 
may be that. the Iberian peninsula is destined to work out a synthesis 
in the other conflict of the continent, the long struggle between authority 
and liberty. For the time being two régimes exist in the peninsula. 
One—that of Salazar in Portugal—has developed from a democratic and 
parliamentary origin to a mild autocracy, although it is progressive and 

dynamic in social matters. From an autocratic and military origin the 
Spanish régime may evolve some new forms of liberty: prophecies are 
always risky. The world has often been astonished by the violence and 
savagery of Spanish mobs, in times when it was thought that scepticism 
and tolerant humanity hud at last prevailed over the fanatical destructive- 
ness of bygone times. Incomparable monuments and bright landscapes 
from San Sebastian to Cadiz bear witness, however, to the no less great ` 
creative capacity of this people, which in some future unexpected moment 
may still astonish the world. - 

BELA MENCZER. 


CATHERINE THE GREAT AND VOLTAIRE 
i I. 


MONG Catherine's aspirations during her hard years of apprentice- , 
Asi was the integration of Russia into the cultural life of the West. 

The virile imagination of Peter the Great had scarcely soared above 
the material plane. Literature and the arts meant nothing to him, and 
science was. only of use in fostering the interests of industry, commerce 
and defence. Cultivated cosmopolitans of the eighteenth century, 
fastidious travellers, and elegant diplomats could hardly-be blamed for 
depicting the greatest of the Romanoffs as a barbarian of genius, and in 
regarding his country—to borrow the formula of Wells—not as ‘the most 
easterly of European, but as the most westerly of Asiatic states. In her 
policy of expansion Catherine was merely following precedents, but in her 
determination to educate her adopted country, she struck out a line 
of her own. Here her German blood was a decisive factor. She carried 
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- with her something of the aura of Western civilisation, and her intellectual 
- tastes ripened rapidly as she grew to womanhood. She had seen enough 
of German courts to be appalled by the low standards of the Russian 
capital. Her morals were no better than those of Peter, Anne, or Eliza- 
beth, but in the cultural field she was a pioneer. She summoned archi- 
tects, sculptors, and musicians from abroad, filled her palaces with French 
objets d’art, bought the Walpole collection of pictures for £40,000, and 
commissioned Reynolds, whose Discourses on Art she read with delight, 
to paint a picture of his own choice. His representation of the Infant 
Hercules strangling the serpents, which symbolised Russia surmounting 
her difficulties, was rewarded by a fee of 1,500 guineas and a gold snuff-box 
` . with her portrait on the lid. She was the first and only occupant of the 
Russian throne who might have said with truth: Homo sum, nihil humani 
a me alienum puto. i 

Neither Goethe nor Schiller was born when Catherine left Stettin in 
1744. Like other intelligent Continental princesses, young and old, she 
looked for enlightenment to France. Where else should she turn? 
England seemed a long way off, and English was an almost unknown, 
tongue. Her French governess had made French her second language 
and introduced her to Racine and Molière. For the whole of Europe 
Paris was in literal truth Ja ville lumiére,, whose flame shone out the more 
brightly against the squalid background of the court of Louis XIV. While 
tHe Monarchy was dissipating the prestige bequeathed by Le Roz Soleil 
and its military prowess was under a cloud, the mind of France was wide 
awake, exploring the records of the past, questioning the institutions of 
the present, challenging inherited faiths. It was the age of the Aufklarung, 
in which the bolder thinkers of Germany, France, and England resolved 
to look at life and its problems with open eyes. Though Lessing and 
Hume fought in the front ranks of the army of emancipation, the main 
burden of the campaign was borne by the Philosophes who enlisted-under 
the banner of Reason. Never since the fierce conflicts of the Reform- 
ation era had there been such a stirring of the waters, and never again 
till the coming of Darwin and Marx was such a ringing challenge thrown 
down to tradition. i 

Of this new cult Voltaire was acknowledged by friend and foe to be 
the High Priest. While the Christian, churches and the upholders of 
ancient ways like Maria Theresa could hardly bear the sound of his name, 
the wittiest man in Europe counted his correspondents by the hundred, 
and his readers by the million. Though Frederick the Great despised 
his character, he saluted his genius to the end of his days.*. Catherine 
recognised his towering stature and was in general agreement with his 
ideology. Democracy meant little more to him than to her, and though 
she always displayed respect for the ceremonies of the Orthodox Church, 
she was a sceptic at heart. What could be more natural for one of the 
vainest of women than to seek contact with the most brilliant writer of 
the age? And what could be more flattering to one of the vainest of men 
than to add another ruling sovereign to his list, above all the dazzling 
Semiramis of the North? Real friendship there could never be, for they 
never, met, and never wished to meet; yet each recognised the market 
value’ of the relationship, and the stream of correspondence flowed freely 
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and smoothly till the death of the Patriarch of Ferney in 1778 at the age 

of eighty-four. She had far too much respect for him to submit her 

own little comedies for his inspection, as Frederick had sent his “dirty 
‘ linen” to be washed.’ e tr. i 

No one has dared to forge letters of Voltaire, for they were inimitable, 
but doubts have been expressed whether Catherine’s letters were drafted ' 
for her by another hand. The weight of authority is against the sup- 
position, which is rejected in Reddaway’s annotated edition. The best 
evidence for her authorship is to compare the letters to Voltaire with the 
far more extensive series to Grimm. . Her command of idiomatic French, 
which strikes every reader of the latter, was quite sufficient to render her 
independent of substantial literary aid. She apologised to Voltaire for 
her bad French, which was by no means impeccable. The only difference 
is that she took far greater pains with her letters to Ferney than with the 
light-hearted chatter dashed off to her souffre-douleur in Paris. Drafts 
in her own hand have survived, some almost identical with those actually 
despatched, others differing to a considerable extent. The reason for this 
deliberation must be sought in the knowledge that her communications 
were sure to be widely quoted, verbatim or in substance, by the flattered 
recipient; for a letter to Voltaire was potentially a message to the Intelli- 
gentsia of Western Europe. That they were corrected by Andrei Schuva- 
loff and perhaps other assistants is highly probable, but Catherine, who 
loved letter-writing, probably provided everything except perhaps the 
final polish. To be a correspondent of the most celebrated writer in the 
world was a feather in anyone’s cap. She eagerly welcomed the oppor- 
tunity of projecting her personality, boosting her country, and presenting 
her version of events in the only quarter which in some measure anticipated 
the publicity methods of the twentieth century. If her dominant motive 
was personal satisfaction, she also aimed in all sincerity at breaking down 
the barriers between East and West. She was the first Russian ruler to 
strive for a good press for the little-known country over which she reigned, 
and Russia meant more to the German princess than France ever signified 
to the Corsican adventurer. 

When the correspondence began in 1763 Voltaire was sixty-nine. 
Catherine thirty-four. She had long enjoyed his writings, and he had 
studied the recent history of Russia. His interest was aroused while 
recording the romantic career of Charles X of Sweden; and many years 
later he was commissioned by Schuvaloff, one of the leading figures at the 
‘court of the Empress Elizabeth, to compile a biography of her father. 
Though he could flatter more adroitly than any of his contemporaries, 
the book is not all incense. Yet he finds more to praise than to blame in 
the superman, particularly approving his readiness to learn and his system 
of religious toleration.’ From praise of Peter to homage to Catherine, 
who continued his tolerant policy, was but a step. The ties became 
closer with his election to the Academy of St. Petersburg in 1745, and his 
appointment as Historiographer of the Empire in 1757. The Empress 
sent him her portrait in a frame of diamonds, but the precious gift was 
stolen on the way. 

A year after Catherine’s accession to the throne, contact between 
Ferney and St. Petersburg was established through Pictet, her Genevese 
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secretary. The, murder of the Tsar presented no difficulty, for a letter 
from Pictet, explaining that’ Peter had been impossible, crossed: one from 
Voltaire to Schuvaloff condoning the incident. “Like the Jesuits,” he 
wrote, “Providence makes use of every means, and- a drunkard’s death’ 
from colic teaches us to be sober.” A letter from Ferney in September, ` 
1762, applauded the new ruler for her offer to print the Encyclopédie 
when the dead hand of authority descended on the massive enterprise in 
France. To have another large-minded ruler in Europe, in addition to 
those in Prussia and Sweden, gave him unalloyed satisfaction. While 
the Jesuits reigned supreme in France, the Empress defied her equally 
obscurantist ecclesiastics. Pictet reported her as clamouring for his 
books, adding that she knew almost all of them by heart, and that the 
court begged permission to perform his latest plays. l ; 

Only one letter from the first three years of the reign has survived. 
In thanking Voltaire for some verses in October 1763, the Empress begs 
him to withhold his praise till she has earned it. “In the immensity of 
Russia a year is but a day: that is my excuse for not having done as much , 
as I wished. I am grateful for the second volume of Pierre le Grand. 


His genius was astonishing. His best trait was that; despite his hot © “ 


temper, he was always impressed by the truth. I am collecting and am 
about to print his letters in which he paints his own portrait. For the 
first time I regret that I am not a poet and that I must reply to your verse 
in prose, but I may tell you that since 1746 I have been deeply in your 
debt. I had only read novels when by chance your books came into my 
hands. Since then I have never ceased to read them, and have had no 
craving for anything less well written or less instructive. But where are 
such writings to be found? So I came back to you. If I possess any 
knowledge I owe it to you alone. Iam now reading the Essai sur l Histoire 
Générale, and I wish I knew every page by heart.” There is lavish flattery 
in the letter, but there is genuine admiration as well. Her second sur- 
viving letter, written in the summer of 1765, conveys her thanks to “the 
nephew of the Abbé Bazin” for dedicating to her La Philosophie de 
l Histoire par feu l’ Abbé Bazin, the work of his “uncle,” which she had 
read from beginning to end. She feels sure that it will be burned at 


' Paris, which will confer an added lustre. “Since the nephew of the 


Abbé Bazin conceals-his address, this reply is addressed to M. de Voltaire, 
so well known for protecting young people whose talents give promise o 
becoming in due course useful to the human race.” ; ; 
Voltaire’s first surviving letter contains a golden shower of compliments 
in the fabrication of which he was unapproached. As instructed, he had 
communicated her letter .to the nephew of the Abbé Bazin. “Retiring 
and obscure though he be, your glory has found him out. He rejoices 
in it, knowing the dimensions of your genius, your intelligence, your 
courage. He admires you for having rendered the priests useful and 
dependent. The book of the Abbé Bazin has not yet been burned.’ 
People believe it was written ïn your dominions, for truth comes from 
the North as toys come from the South. He told me that he had been 
very attached to the mother of Your Majesty. He says that she was very 
brilliant and intelligent, and that, were she now alive, she would be ready 
to die of joy in witnessing the success of her daughter. The nephew of 
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the Abbé Bazin has better luck since he has plenty of time to witness it.” 
The reference to putting priests in their places was inspired by the 
Synod’s deposition and banishment to a monastery of an Archbishop 
who had challenged the policy of secularisation. In this respect the oracle 
of Ferney looked with envious eyes to Russia, where Peter the Great 
had broken the power of the Church by the creation of the state-controlled 
Holy Synod; and one of Catherine’s first acts was to assert the overriding 
authority of the crown. 

The Empress was delighted with the graceful homage to herself, her 
mother, and her work. “The attachment of nephew Bazin to my late 
mother increases my consideration for him. I find this young man very 
amiable, and I beg him to preserve his sentiments for me. You share 
my esteem with the nephew, and everything I say to him is also intended 
for yourself. In this Empire toleration is general; only the Jesuits are 
not allowed.” Her crest, she added, was a bee which, flying from plant 
to plant, gathered honey for the hive, ‘and the inscription on it was L’ Utile. 
Voltaire promptly responded with one of the sparkling little poems which 
suited his genius better than the Henriade and La Pucelle. “If your crest 
is a bee,” he added, “you have a terrible hive, the biggest in the world. 
You fill the world with your name and your gifts. For me the most 
precious are the medallions with your likeness, which remind me of your 
mother. I count another blessing: those who are honoured by your 
bounty are my friends. I am grateful for your generosity to Diderot, 
d'Alembert, and the Calas family. Every writer in Europe ought to be 
at your feet. I am older than the city where you reign, and which you 
embellish, and older than your Empire, and I may date its foundations 
from Peter the Great whose work you complete. I should take the liberty 
to pay court to this astonishing bee if my crushing maladies permitted 
this poor drone to leave his cell.” 

“T will reply in my bad prose to your pretty verses,” rejoined the 
Empress. “I never wrote any, yet I do not admire yours the less, and 
they have spoiled me for others. I immure myself in my big beehive; 
one cannot do different things at the same time. I should never have 
believed that the purchase of a library would earn so many compliments. 
Every one has commended me for buying Diderot’s books. But confess, 
you who supported innocence and virtue in the case of the Calas family, 
that it would have been cruel and unjust to separate a scholar from his 
books.” The mention af Calas brought her back to the recent incident 
of the deposition of a recalcitrant ecclesiastic. ‘“Toleration is the rule 
with us, and persecution is forbidden. True, we have fanatics who, as 
they cannot persecute others, consume themselves. If those in other 
lands did the same, it would be no harm. The world would be tranquil, 
and Calas would not have been broken on the wheel. Such are the senti- 
ments we owe to the founder of this city which both you and I admire.” 
Every letter from both parties brought fresh bouquets. “I am so much 
of a prophet,” wrote Voltaire, “that I boldly predict for Your Majesty ' 
the greatest measure of glory and happiness. Either men will become 
completely mad, or they will admire all that you do that’ is great and 
useful: This prediction comes, like the rest,.a little after the event. If 
Peter the Great had chosen Kiev or some other more southerly spot, 
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I should now be at your feet, despite my age. I have never wished to 
go to Rome. ‘I always felt repugnance to seeing monks in the Capitol, 
and the tombs of the Scipios trampled on by priests. But I die of regret 
not to see deserts changed into proud cities, and 2,000 leagues of territory 
civilised by heroines. World history can show nothing comparable. It 
is the finest of revolutions. My heart is like the lover; it turns always 
towards the North. D’Alembert is very wrong not to have made the 
journey, for he is still young.’ 

Voltaire’s letter begged for a little help for the Sirven family—only a 
little—after her munificence to the Calas. “The smallest sum will 
suffice. We only beg the honour of placing your august name at the head 
of those-who are helping us to destroy fanaticism and to make man more 
tolerant and more human.» The Empress modestly disclaimed praise 

for helping the Calas family and purchasing Diderot’s library. “It is 
` nothing to give a little to one’s neighbour when one has a superfluity; 
but it is immortality to be the champion of the human race, the defender 
of oppressed innocence. You have combated the massed enemies of 
mankind—superstition, fanaticism, ignorance, intrigue, evil judges, and 


the abuse of power. Many virtues and qualities are needed to surmount | - - 


these obstacles. You have shown you possess them. You have con-° 
quered.” Not to be outdone, Voltaire responded with the most lavish 
flattery she had ever received. ‘You are surely the brightest star of the 
North; Andromeda, Perseus, and Calisto are not your equal. All those 
luminaries would have let Diderot die of hunger. Louis XIV was less 
magnificent. He rewarded foreign merit, but his attention was directed 
to it. You, Madam, seek for it and find it.” The letter was signed “Le 
Prétre de votre temple.” The delicate septuagenarian, who loved his 
‘creature comforts, cannot seriously have wished to resume his travels, 
and the icy climate provided a plausible excuse. “If you wish to work 
miracles,” he wrote playfully, “try to make your country less cold. In 
view of all you have done, it would be pure malice not to effect this 
change.” Catherine explained that she was striving to improve the air 
of St. Petersburg by draining the marshes, felling trees, end settling 
colonists. 

More important than the vain attempt to improve the atrocious climate 
of the capital was her effort to modernise and humanise the laws of her 
country, and to bring them up to the standards of the West. She was a 
prodigious worker, and her studies of Montesquieu and Beccaria were 
not im vain. “In June,” she reported in the spring of 1767, “a great 
assembly will begin its sessions, and will tell us what we need. Then 
we shall labour at laws which I hope humanity will not disapprove.” 
Taking the same practical interest in its labours as Napoleon was to show 
in the fashioning of the Code, she signed one year later the celebrated 
“Instructions to the Commissioners’ for composing a new code of laws,” 
which fill a hundred pages in Reddaway’s edition, and contain 655 articles. 

' Here was a fresh reason for Voltaire, to whom a copy was sent, to pile 
fragrant incense on her altar. -““Lycurgus and Solon would have signéd 
your, work, but they could not have performed it. It is clear, precise, 
equitable, firm, human. Legislators occupy the first place in the temple ` 
of glory. , The conquerors only come after. Assuredly no one will have 
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a greater name in days to come than you.” ‘The flatteries, as usual, were 
overdone, but his admiration was real. He had always believed in reform 
from above, and attempts to soften penal laws in any-part of the’ world 
moved him to enthusiasm. Another cause for compliments was Cathe- 
rine’s patronage of the new hygiene. “I have been inoculated,” she 
reported, “my son too and Orlov, and many of the courtiers, and it has 
. been introduced into schools and hospitals. Indeed, it is becoming quite 
the fashion.” The innovation was of publicity value in her effort to make 
the West regard Russia as a civilised state. The mutual admiration of 
the Empress and Voltaire, if their correspondence may be taken as the 
test, was now at its height. In December, 1768, she thanked him for 
the bust of “the most illustrious man of the century,” and despatched a 
fur coat and a snuff-box adorned by her portrait. 
- G. P. Goocn. 
To be Continued. 


7 GALSWORTHY THE PLAYWRIGHT 


OHN GALSWORTHY tried his hand at several literary forms— 

novels, essays and sketches, plays; and he left behind him a considerable 

amount of accomplished and satisfying work, including one master- 
piece, The Forsyte Saga, in which, as he said, he “embalmed an age.” 
His plays are good by average standards, and yet they reveal his weak- 
nesses more surely than even his poorest fiction. They embody a more 
explicit and self-conscious message than his novels, and his art as a 
dramatist suffers in consequence. With one or two exceptions, they 
hover unsatisfactorily between a good story and a tract, between enter- 
tainment and uplift. Another defect, more apparent in his writing for 
the theatre, is his sentimentality. This defect, which proceeded from 
his deeply-felt but vaguely thought-out humanitarianism, weakened all 
his work to some extent, but was much more obvious in the concentrated 
medium of the theatre. In fiction the reader’s imagination often helps 
him to slur over an author’s weaknesses: in the theatre, where the observer 
is presented with real people in a concrete situation, the weaknesses are 
painfully obvious even when the play is well acted. When in a novel he 
gives us a sentimental situation or treatment of a character, it is easily 
lost in the flow of prose, and we can hurry over it. But in the concrete — 
situation of the theatre there is no escape. Nevertheless, Galsworthy’s 
plays are technically admirable and still hold the interest. In the words 
of C. S. Montague, we find in them “some of the most severely cut-down 
dialogue . . . written by any English dramatist of note: every phrase, every 
word, has been strained through the most severe and exacting of sieves.”. 
People will sometimes talk of such dialogue as ‘‘photographic,” meaning 
that the things said in it are just such things as living people in such - 
positions might say. ‘They forget that they are only some minute fraction 
of all the things that such people might say, and not noticing that what 
these objectors call a camera has performed the very un-camera-like feat 
of isolating, from the multitude of objects presented to it, the few that 
are most fit not only to advance the action of a special plot and to exhibit 
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certain traits in particular characters, but also to prompt in an audience’s . 
mind a special'vein of semi-conscious comment or a special mood of 
reverie- about certain general ideas. 

Galsworthy had a genuine sense of the theatre. He had loved it since 
childhood and hiniself acted from a very early age, not very successfully, 
one would imagine, since he would be too inhibited by that inborn 
conventionality and cultivated detachment which so often took the edge 
off the big moments in his plays. It is not that they fail to be dramatic: 
from one point of view they are too dramatic—almost melodramatic. 
They fail to convince because they are concerned more with. the external 
situation of the message than with the inner harmony of the plot. His 
most serious defect as a dramatist is in the realm of ideas. The plays 
raise problems which they do not attempt to solve. Up to a point he 
follows the Greek and Hegelian line—the conflict of ideas, each equally 
valuable as far as it goes, but forced into opposition by the limitations of 
human personality. But he makes no attempt at a genuine synthesis: 
he merely harrows our feelings. 

His first play, The Silver Box, is typical. The actual technique is not 
at fault, and the play is good theatre. What is wrong is the sentimental 


_ treatment of a very worn theme, one law for the rich and one for the poor, 


instead of a real attempt to grapple with it. A rich young man steals his 
girl’s purse as a joke, and a silver box is stolen from his father’s house by 
a poor man in need. The treatment meted out to the two men is mani- 
festly unjust; but though Galsworthy plays on our feelings of indignation, 
he does not give us any practical solution. 

Strife, which followed, is perhaps his best and most convincing play. 
It is centred in the conflict between owners and workers over a wages 
dispute, and is developed in the personalities of the chief owner and the 
strike leader. Pride plays a decisive part in preventing reconciliation: 
pride of possession in the owner, pride of idea (which is sometimes called 
fanaticism) in the strike leader, and in'both pride of obstinacy and the 
desire to win and dominate. In this play, however, the rejection of an 
objective economic solution in favour of a humanitarian approach to our 
feelings is partly justified, since the conflict, as Galsworthy sees it, is a 
mental one. It derives from closed minds and could only be solved by 
a broad and deep human sympathy. More humanity, less egoism and 
fanaticigm, is the implied solution in all his plays, but here it is relevant. 
Whereas in most cases he raises problems that demand objective solution 
and do not get it, here he creates a situation that demands humanitarian 
treatment. He shows that economic difficulties are soluble only if men 
will first co-operate as human beings. The plot is admirably developed, 
with increasing suspense in the working out of the conflict. The play is 
also outstanding for the fine characterisation of the central figure, the 
factory owner, based, like that other supremely successful character, Old 
Jolyon Forsyte, on elements in Galsworthy’s father. 

Galsworthy was not only devoted to his father: he was, by all accounts, 
very like him in temperament, character, and outlook, though he probably 
inherited a certain sensitive aloofness from his mother. The most 
successful characters of a novelist or playwright are often a projection of 
elements in his own character or of those very close to him, such as his 
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parents.’ According to his sister, his “characters and their-developments 
are never superficially invented for ulterior purposes concerning plot or . 
‘effect’ of any kind, but are, in a rare degree, the spontaneous creations 
of his own personality.” This was often a limitation, since the projection ` 
of his own personality tended to be inhibited by an artificial detachment; 
but when he projected himself subconsciously, at one remove, in the person 
of his father, he attained 2 wonderful completeness of characterisation. 
Against his sister’s contention that his characters are never “invented for 
ulterior purposes,” but conceived within his own personality, we may 
contrast the view of Norman Nicholson that “even in his most successful 
plays interest in his characters as people is always subordinate to the social 
‘problem’ with which he is concerned.” The truth is somewhere between. 

At the opposite pole to Strife is A Family Man, Galsworthy’s next play. 
It has all his weaknesses. It raises hackneyed and rather futile problems, 
and, what is rare in Galsworthy, has a commonplace and unconvincing 
plot. Misfortune is piled on misfortune—a very dangerous procedure 
that only comes off in plays of the stature of Hamlet, and then only just. 
When, as in Juno and the Paycock, misfortunes are piled on too rapidly 
towards the end of a play, they, make the whole thing topheavy and 
melodramatic. Suffering should either be spread thinly over a whole 
play, or, if intense, narrowed down to one issue. Juno just escapes’ 
melodrama because of its sincerity and power, though anything less than 
first-rate production and acting will ruin it. But nothing could make 
A Family Man convincing. The misfortunes of the central figure have 
no element of tragedy and tend to become ludicrous. Galsworthy gives 
us an ultra-conventional and respected citizen of a northern town, ruining 
his family and himself by his selfishness and complacency. In attempting 
to create a figure for our disapproval, he succeeds in doing the exact 
opposite. Like Soames Forsyte (the supreme example of this inversion), 
the “family man” gets our sympathy, and his family, symbols of freedom 
rebelling against narrow tyranny, arouses our antagonism. So also, for 
many of us, does Irene in her rebellion against Soames. The reason is 
that, though Galsworthy consciously disapproved of the conventions, he 
was, temperamentally, the best type of conventional man; and in satirising 
convention he showed an unconscious sympathy with his target, which 
is communicated obliquely to the audience or reader. He was not the 
man to write pot-boilers: the literary prophet was too urgently aware of 
his humanitarian message to do that. But it is difficult to find any 
justification for A Family Man, with its absurd French maid who wickedly 
lures on the unfortunate man, and its suburban idea of Paris. 

A year later came one of his best plays, Loyalties. It deals mainly with 
county people; and though Galsworthy was not himself county, his 
upper-middle-class traditions and upbringing brought him near enough 
to the type to be able to project a good deal of himself into the characters. 
De Levis, a Jew (regarded as an outsider by the county set), accuses 
Dancy, one of them, of stealing a sum of money from him. The county 
people are loyal to their class and rally round Dancy. De Levis is loyal 
to his race and conscience. Eventually it is proved that Dancy did take 
the money and for very shady reasons; and he commits suicide. Gals- 
worthy wishes to enlist our sympathy with De Levis, and with Dancy; 
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but he fails to solve their problem. Dancy’s suicide at the end is melo- 
dramatic and gets us nowhere. Yet the play, as a play, as sheer theatre, 
holds the interest and is very exciting in places. Even the psychologically 
unconvincing’end can be effective as theatre if well produced. 

Windows sinks almost to the level of A Family Man. Its characters 
are manufactured and self-conscious, its situations unreal, its dialogue . 
artificial. Its unpleasant and laboured plot gets nowhere, and the implied 
humanitarian approach to the problem (what to do with a girl who has 
just come out of prison after serving a sentence for smothering her illegiti- 
mate baby) shows Galsworthy’s mixture of radical sentimentality and 
artificial detachment at their worst. The Forest is better, but does not 
quite come off. It is good theatre, and its plot about the effects of shady 
business in the City upon explorations in Africa allows for dramatic 
contrast. But he was most at home in his own country and class: the 
Dark Continent had the effect of bringing out the dangerous quality of 
melodrama implicit in all his work for the theatre. By contrast his next 
play, Old English, where he gives us the faithful portrait of an old capitalist 
with just a touch of the rogue in him, is more convincing. 

Perhaps the best known of all the plays, and probably the best theatre 
of them all, is Escape. It has an almost fool-proof story from the dramatic 
` point of view—the escape of a convict shown in constant changes of 
scene and mood, and increasing suspense. But again the ideological 
treatment is weak. To arouse our compassion, he makes the convict a 
gentleman and a victim of circumstances. Doubtless we feel more sorry 
for a gentleman fleeing from justice than for a common man who has 
been used to the rough things all his life—though it is more likely that 
Galsworthy made his hero a gentleman because, like so many present-day 
English writers, he could not create a convincing common man. Again, 
in making his hero a victim of circumstance, he hoped to iricrease our 
sympathy; but this was a mistake, for many of us would feel greater 
compassion for a man burdened with the remorse of a real crime, such 
as forgery or embezzlement. The central problem of the play is that of 
objective duty and human compassion, a problem which reaches its 
climax in the final scene, when the clergyman, who has hidden the convict, 
is asked by the police where he is. It is his duty as a Christian minister 
to tell the truth and bring an escaped convict to justice: it is humanitarian 
compassion’ to save him. At this crucial point the convict, seeing the 
clergyman’s dilemma, steps out and gives himself up; and the final curtain 
falls, leaving the problem unsolved. Galsworthy had himself “escaped” 
from his own dilemma. This problem of duty and compassion is peculiar 
to the humanitarian outlook; for if man is the ultimate value; it is doubtful 
if there are any universal imperatives, but only compassion for the 
individual—Schopenhauer’s basic virtue of pity. Apart from this the 
play is a very good play indeed, and even the enigmatic end is effective 
from the theatrical point of view. ’ 

On Galsworthy’s plays as a whole many of us would agree with George 
Sampson’s verdict that “he loads the dice against happiness.” Norman 
Nicholson regards them as “dramatised theses—not so much argument, 
however, but what is known as ‘reportage.’ They are Mass Observation 
reports on a small scale, revealing the reactions to a given circumstance 
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of people at varying levels of society.” Certainly there are elements of 
reportage in the plays, but this is not their essential quality; indeed, if 
Galsworthy had been more of a. reporter and less of a humanitarian 
prophet, he might have written better plays. It was not the reporter 
but the prophet that turned the plays into a message ‘and demanded that, 
in the interests of compassionate humanitarianism, the dice be loaded 
against happiness. He summed up his aim in a letter to a friend: “In 
pondering the vexed question what is drama, what is the ideal play, I 
am often—personally—inclined to throw over all the canons and merely 
to ask myself whether there is any test but that of effect. All the rest at 
times seems pure petty, momentary academics. To stir human nature 
is the prime test, I think, for to really stir human nature, a work of art 
must ring absolutely true.” He certainly set out to stir us, and in many 
cases succeeded; yet his art does not always ring absolutely true. This 
was not because of any insincerity, but because his kind of humanitarianism 
no longer convinces in the face of the cosmological and religious issues 


of our time. ` 
ROBERT HAMILTON. 


LITTLE GREBES AT HOME 


T was on a beautiful sunny day that I erected my hiding-tent on the 
fringe of a woodland pool to study and photograph a pair of little 
grebes, or “dabchicks,” as they are often called. Across the pool lay 
the trunk of an old ash tree, and on many occasions I had heard local 
residents tell the story of the wild winter’s night on which it fell; a night 
when not only the wind, but the rain, the thunder, and the lightning 
reached an intensity hitherto unknown in that particular locality. How 
long it had lain there I do not know, but in its day it must have stood like 
a giant sentinel guarding the watery jungle beneath its spreading branches; 
and I use the word “jungle” advisedly, for no word could better describe 
the dense and tangled vegetation that surrounded the grey waters of that 
pool. Because of its isolated situation, however, few but the wild folk 
ever came there, but that it was not entirely deserted, and that foxes, 
badgers, stoats, and otters sometimes quenched their thirst there was 
plainly revealed by their footprints on the muddy banks, where the broad 
imprint of the moorhen’s feet and the turned-in toes of the wood-pigeon 
were also clearly visible. Every year many birds reared their families 
there, but the particular occasion about which I am writing was the first 
time that little grebes had been known to nest on the pool, and their 
presence presented an opportunity I had long hoped for; so when my 
hide was in position, and carefully camouflaged to allay my quarry’s 
suspicion, I left the scene for a couple of days to give the birds a chance 
to accustom themselves to this new addition to their environment. 
Fortunately all went well, and when I next visited the pool it was early 
morning, but I had not been concealed long before I noticed sundry rings 
and ripples on the surface of the water, giving a.clear indication that, 
even though I could not see them, the birds were:astir. Then, when the 
light improved, dark shapes came into view as from here and there various 
birds crept forth from the reed-beds, and as they welcomed the dawn of 
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a-new day, a medley of voices greeted my ears. There was the harsh, 
grating calls of the moorhens, the whistle of a.male widgeon, the silvery 
tinkle of a teal, but louder than them all, and most welcome of them all, 
was the shrill, bubbling cry which told me that the little grebes were. also 
awake: Their nest, less than twelve feet away from where I was hiding, 
consisted only of decayed vegetation and bore no evidence of any archi- 
tectural skill; in fact, it looked nothing more than a mere accumulation 
of aquatic herbage, but the female sat upon it as proudly as any queen 
had ever graced a throne. By now the sun had crept into the eastern sky 
and I was carefully getting my camera into position to photograph her 
-when I heard something rustling. along the leaf-strewn woodland floor. 
The brooding dabchick also heard it, and furtively slipped off her nest to 
join her partner in the water—but not until she had covered over her . 
eggs. I later discovered that this precaution was taken whenever she left 
home, no matter whether her departure was by choice or from fear, and 
it was surprising how quickly it could be accomplished. A few quick 
sideways strokes of her beak took only a second or two, but removed 
sufficient vegetation from the top of the pile on to the eggs to conceal 
them, and, when left in this state, the nest so closely resembled a heap of 
rubbish that nobody but an experienced person would ever look at it 
twice. 

The rustling among the leaves was quickly explained, for no sooner 
had the grebe left her nest than two dogs came to the pool to drink, and 
as they trotted off again I was surprised to find that neither of the grebes 
could be seen. Two coots paddled contentedly among the sedge and a 
moorhen preened its feathers on a willow stump, but it was minutes 
before I saw the little grebes again. At last I noticed the head of the 
female rise from the water at the far end of the pool, where, with her 
body still immersed, she remained until satisfied that there was nothing 
more to worry about. So she started making her way homeward, but 
not afloat, for the journey of about thirty yards was undertaken in a 
series of dives with brief pauses on the surface for observation. When 
the nest was reached she uncovered the eggs very carefully, the male bird 
suddenly appearing from the watery depths to join her, and to make sure 
that all was well with their home and possessions. When I came out of 
my hide, some four hours later, the female had voluntarily left home, 
apparently in search of food, so I walked along the old fallen ash to more 
closely investigate the nest, which contained six eggs, originally white in 
colour, but badly stained by contact with their wet surroundings. During 
the next fortnight I spent many happy hours watching these little grebes, 
but the most thrilling moment of all, both for them and myself, was when 
hatching day arrived. My first intimation that this great moment had 
dawned was when I noticed the female remove an empty egg shell ‘from 
-beneath her, but the next thing I saw was three chicks peeping through 
their mother’s feathers to gaze with wonder at the beautiful world around’ 
them. - $ 

They were charming little creatures, warmly clad in soft downy coats 
and able to swim almost immediately. One of their favourite adventures 
was to climb on to the back of one of their parents, and when for safety’s 
sake the parent was obliged to dive, the youngsters would hang on 
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tenaciously with their beaks;.but repeated experiences of this sort soon 
taught them that the water was their natural element, and it was not long 
before they themselves were able to bob up and down in the pool like 
corks, As a diver the litle grebe surpasses many of its neighbours, for 
it disappears, head first, as if by magic, and yet so gracefully that scarcely 
a ripple marks its movements; but half a minute later it pops up some ten 
or a dozen yards away from the point where it dived, and after a brief 
pause for air and observation repeats the process. The way it disappears 
and surfaces is more like a conjuring trick than a dive, and photography 
of its movements is fraught with many difficulties and wasted plates. It 
is, however, well adapted to its underwater activities, its streamlined body 
being conducive to easy diving, while its legs, placed far back under its 
' body, serve their owner in good stead when swimming. Its feet are 
webbed, but not right across, as in the case of ducks, for each toe has a 
separate flange-like web, but it is when the little grebe is seen standing 
that it appears improperly balanced, for its plump rounded body, with 
scarcely any tail, presents an awkward appearance, particularly as its legs 
seem unduly long in proportion to its size. 

It is not unusual for two broods to be raised in a season, a fresh nest 
being made for each family, and I have noticed on several occasions that 
the progeny resort to the old home for several weeks after they have 
become self-supporting, using it mainly for relaxation or a sleeping-place 
at night. The majority cf nests are so situated as to be anchored in 
position by vegetation, but it is not an uncommon experience for the 
structure to break away fram its moorings and to float at the mercy of the 
breezes until it contacts some object which impedes further movement. ' 
Such an event, however, does not unduly disturb the owners, and they 
continue to incubate as if nothing had gone wrong, so that the chicks are 
sometimes hatched hundreds of yards away from the original site. As a 
tule, little grebes do not readily respond to human advances, though a 
few instances have come to my knowledge of breeding pairs becoming 
reasonably tame, and I am inclined to believe that the more they see of 
mankind the more ready they are to give their confidence. Their dietary 
is mainly insectivorous and vegetarian, water-beetles being one of their 
favourite items, but aquatic weeds are eaten freely, and I have often seen 
them greedily devouring blackberries within their reach. 

B. MELVILLE NICHOLAS. 


THE MAN IN THE TURQUOISE ROBE 


E were three camel riders in the Central Sahara. Derrick, my 
companion, was a keen anthropologist making his first visit to 

Africa. I was undertaking the journey for mixed reasons, a 

love of the desert peoples and their customs, combined with an interest 
‘in archeology and prehistory. Our guide, Muhammad, was a low-class 
Tuareg, a simple young man with a great deal of negro blood in his veins 
despite the fact that he was dressed in the indigo veil and robes of the 
Saharan nomads. That particular evening we were tired after a hot 
day’s riding and were heartily sick of each other’s company. Muhammad 
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had marched all day on baking sand: with-the baggage -caniel, and was 
unusually silent. *,He was engrossed in finding a suitable’ feeding place 
for the animals, and could spare no effort to answer questions ‘as to our 
whereabouts or when he intended to camp for the night. Already the 
rapidly. sinking sun was casting mauve and scarlet shadows across the 
fantastically distorted outcrops of the Ahaggar Mountains, and soon the 
star-patterned evening sky would compel us to halt. I estimated it was 
five o’clock when we passed through the Oued Asseliskine. I recognised 
the place at once because we had passed through it in another direction 
only four days before. But now we were approaching it from the west, 
and asthe valley opened out, its size and richness of vegetation surprised 
me. Eroded boulders divided the Oued into a series of smaller water- 
courses, and its sand-covered sides were buttressed by gigantic rocks 
the size of motorcars. A winding stretch of brush, long grass, and camel 
thorn indicated a nearby spring, and the air was filled with the pungent, 
semi-fragrant odour of stagnant water. 

Looking around me, I noticed by chance a group of ancient and medieval 
engravings on a rock ledge. They were some way off, and little light was 
left, but I scrambled up the side of the valley to examine them while 
Derrick and Muhammad couched and hobbled the camels. I felt the 
patinated surface of the rock. Some prehistoric hunter had carved a 
long-horned species of cattle. Nearby were recent engravings of camel- 
men and Tuareg inscriptions. As it grew darker, a cricket broke the 


' silence and a lizard darted over the cow and the camel-men. Soon the 


light was too far gone, and I descended the slope to join my companions. 
As I did so I noticed a stranger sitting next to Muhammad. ` He was a 
most impressive figure.- His dress was different from that worn by the 
Ahaggar tribesmen. I was chiefly struck by its colour, for both his 
turban and embroidered silk robe looked turquoise in the evening light. , 
We greeted him with a touch of our palms and enquired after his health. 
He smiled and gave the traditional Tuareg reply, “Al Kheir Ras, the 
good only, nought but good.” We sat down on the cool sand and rested 
on the cross-pommelled camel saddles which Muhammad had arranged 
in a half-circle. 

“We cannot help admiring your turquoise robe,” I remarked as politely 
as I could. Again he smiled, showing the gold in his teeth. “It comes 
from Kano in the Sudan, where I have journeyed,” he answered. We 
rose once more to our feet, as Muhammad passed with the camels, and 
the stranger asked if he could help us unload our baggage. Here was 
aman of some substance. His urbanity and easy bearing seemed different 
from the stolid good manners of the Ahaggar camel-men. His features _ 
combined something of the Tuareg and Berber, yet his skin was fair ` 
without a trace of Sudanese blood, ard his profile had a soft regularity, 
like a prince in a Persian or Mughal miniature. 

There was quite a mystery about it all, for amongst the Tuareg nobility 
was judged and esteemed by the possession of camels. Yet this stranger 
had none, although his dress and bearing might have been that of the 
Amenoukal, the Tuareg King, himself. I wondered why he was here 
at all; for the summer months in the Sahara are as much a saison morte 
as in the rest of French North Africa. In the course of two camel journeys 
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we only met seven people on the way. It was much too early yet for 
this stranger to be travelling into the North Ahaggar for salt, and in any 
case he was going in the wrong direction. Even the dates in the small 
negro-inhabited oases would not really be ripe for another month. All 
the Tuareg nobles who can, move south in the summer with their camels 
and flocks to the Nigerian bush, and the few inhabitants who remain in 
the desert plateau are the newly-married, the lower castes, or the settled 
negro “harratin.” We picked a suitable camping site not far from the 
spring. As we unloaded, a naked boy with a long top-knot of hair came 
out of a tall acacia bush nearby. The stranger took him by the hand 
and sat next to him on deflated goat skins spread out on the sand by 
Muhammad. We made ourselves comfortable while Muhammad went 
off to gather brushwood to light a fire. ‘The stranger whispered some- 
thing in the ear of the lad and then sent-him away to fetch his bag of tea 
utensils. ‘The brewing of ted among the nomads of the Sahara is as much 
a ritual with them as passing the port at a college dinner. The cere- 
monial three glasses of tea are handed round during suitable intervals in 
the accompanying conversation. Sentences are deliberate and full of 
suggestion, witty and often with a double meaning, giving the whole 
ceremony a philosophical tone. 

The fire being well alight, the darkness cast elongated shadows across 
the,valley bed and against the boulders which divided it. We gathered 
in a circle, relaxing on the saddles or huge multi-coloured saddle-bags, 
and watched the stranger place a thick mixture of sugar, tea and mint 
in the little pewter pot standing in the fire. For a spell there was a hush 
broken only by the sound of the bubbling water in the pot, and the soft 
chirruping of night insects, then the long-awaited conversation began. 
“May we know your name?” I asked, in order to avoid awkward for- 
malities at a later stage. “My name is Khamdan ag Belshi,” replied the 
stranger, “and I journey from Tit to, Silet with my women-folk, my 
children, and our asses in search of dates and corn.” In the silence the 
pot bubbled and spat, and its lid rose and fell with a rhythmical chatter. 
Our eyes could not leave the turquoise robe, which looked even more 
colourful and enviable in the firelight. ‘Your robe comes from Kano. 
Do you know the South country well?” 

“Why yes, very well. I know Kano, Gao and Agades, in fact I know 
almost the whole of the South Sahara.” He still seemed very shy and ' 
reticent, half afraid of who we might be. Every now and then he would 
fondle the cross-handled sword which lay beside him on the sand. He 
obviously regarded it as precious a possession as his turquoise robe or 
his Sudanese teapot. ‘Your sword is old, it looks ancient and well- 
oiled.” Beaming with pleasure and unconcealed pride, Khamdan ag 
Belshi held it before him. ‘This sword has been handed down from 
generation to generation in my family, and when I die it will be given to 
my son. My son whom you saw bringing the teapot a little while ago.” 
He then reverently handed us the chased blade in its embossed leather 
scabbard. 

The teapot boiled over. With extreme care, Khamdan poured a small 
portion of its contents into a glass and tasted it. Satisfied, he filled 
another glass several times, ach time shaking it and pouring it back into 
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the pot. This completed, he put three glasses in front of him, ‘then 
flourishing the pot at eye level, half filled each with the hot thick fragrant 
liquid, and handed each of us our respective glasses. We ‘sipped in 
ecstasy, making as much noise as we could to show our, gratitude. It was 
like wine, the rigours of the day were forgotten, and our minds became 
fresh and alert. -We congratulated him on his tea in no uncertain manner 
with every complimentary Arabic adjective and phrase we could muster. 
The ground was at last completely broken, his shyness vanished. By the 
simple ritual of a glass of tea, our worlds had been linked. We were 
fellow nomads in all but name. Khamdan and Muhammad beamed with 
joy. We could now enter behind the aloof veil which masked the face 
and the secrets which lie in the Sahara, but which only, the nomads know. 
“You come from a far country?” smiled Khamdan, quizzically. Derrick 
and I must have looked a strange sight. We were bearded and our dress 
was a mixture of tropical kit, Foreign Legion sandals, motor-cycle goggles, 
pith helmets and Trans-Jordan head-cloths. There could not have been 
a greater contrast of attire in our little assembly. “Yes, we come from 
a very far country,” I said, “from the land of the English. We had to 
cross two seas and the land of the Franks to reach this country.” Kham- 
dan glanced at the smoking brush fire and the teapot. “I would indeed 
love to visit the country of the English,” he said quietly. Then as an 
after-thought, he enquired “Would it cost much money to go there?” 
There was a pause which seemed like minutes. ` “Ah, many francs,” I 
said. After another pause the second glass of tea made its ceremonial 
round. ` 

Then, as conversations in the desert sometimes do, our conversation 
changed completely. Khamdan raised his voice and asked seriously: 
“Tell me, is the war between the Germans and the English ended yet?” 
The unusual nature of the question almost overwhelmed Derrick and 
myself. It was over a year since we had passed through our respective 
demobilisation centres, and that was well after the actual fighting had 
finished. ‘Why yes,” I said, “it finished four years ago. That is why 
we are now in Tripoli.” Khamdan expressed little surprise or emotion; 
his eyes were fixed on the teapot again. He registered neither approval 
nor disappointment, he was the unattached, almost unconcerned spectator 
watching the fluctuating events of the outside world from the untouched 
fastness of the Central Sahara. He knew something of the Libya cam- 
paign, but when the fighting had left the shores of his continent, the war 
as such for him was over. “The English have many guns, many tanks, 
many aeroplanes,” he commented drily. “I thought they would win 
after they beat the Italians.” We had partaken of the third glass of 
tea while Muhammad baked a loaf of bread in the fire embers and boiled 
up a stew of dried tomatoes, onions and macaroni. 

Khamdan knew a great deal about the legends of queens and heroes, 
so dear to the hearts of the Ahaggar people. ‘“The stone circles you see 
and the idebnen, the mounds of rocks, are the tombs of the giants and 
the Izzabaren, the people before Islam. The Al Hinnen and the Jinn 
live in the tombs, and on the top of the mountains. There are gardens 
there, running water, trees, and fruit of all kinds.” ‘We have just visited 
the tomb of Queen Tin Hinan at Abalessa,” I said. “I have visited 
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Abalessa many times and I know of her history,” he replied. “She was 
a ‘great queen, min Bakri, min Zeman, one of the ancient people of early 
times in the days of ignorance. But she was very beautiful. She fled 
from the Maghreb, from the Atlas mountains, with her maidservant to 
the Ahaggar. All the nobles of the Kel Rela Tuareg trace their pedigree 
from her. She died at Abalessa and was buried with many of her ser- 
" vants.” In the legend of Queen Tin Hinan was embodied all the matri- 
archal traditions of the Ahaggar. Tin Hinan was more real to him than 
` the wars which raged in the world beyond. Each tomb or stone idol of 
the pagans had some significance. “Near Tazerouk,” he said, “are two 
stone idols. Once a noble woman and her black slave were living in a 
camp at that place. She was renowned and respected. One day there 
was a Ghazzu, a nomad raid, and she fled from the camp with her servant.‘ 
But seeing warriors approaching, she prayed to Allah asking him to hide 
her with her slave in the idebnen circles, or change their bodies to stone. 
Her prayer was granted, the raiders were deceived; but in spite of her 
supplication they could not be restored to human shape again. So that 
Allah may give life to the Tilaradin, the young women, they pay visits 
to the stone pillar of Tazerouk.”” By now Muhammad’s stew was boiling 
and an appetising aroma filled the night air. Khamdan politely made to 
move to where his women were. “Stay with us for food,” we insisted. 
But he declined the offer. Gracefully he bade us good-night, and we 
saw his long turquoise robe disappear in the mantle of night. We ate 
in silence and retired to our sleeping-bags. We saw him at dawn super- 
vising the loading of his asses. His four women wore high witch-like 
straw hats as a protection against the rising sun. His sons were treading 
the embers of a fire, and loosening the hobble ropes of the asses. He 
bade each one of us a sad farewell, gently touching our palms and com- 
mending us to the hand of God.. “Eglet s Al Khair, Eglet degh ’afiya.”’ 
“Go with the good and with the bounty and foregiveness of God.” 
Khamdan ag Belshi gripped his staff, and his little caravan moved off 
to Silet for dates and corn. We watched him lead his women and asses, 
looking like the king of some forgotten land. His embroidered turquoise 
robe glistened in the sun, and his eldest son bore the great sword as a 
squire should. Then they vanished, all but the tops of four straw hats 
bobbing with the motion of the asses as they picked their way through the 
foliage of the Oued Asseliskine. . . . 
i H. T. Norris. 


SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH 


HERE is no doubt that Great Britain’s position in the world today 
is largely dependent upon the results of scientific research, and 
perhaps most of all in the field of chemistry. “Imperial Chemicals” 
(the I.C.I.) is now probably the world’s chief leader in scientific research. 
For instance, the various industries upon which this country relies in 
order to survive as a leading world power have largely been directed by 
its findings of research in chemistry. But what of the future? In view 
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of the dangerous direction research is now taking, one may well ask: 
to what is it leading? 

Before considering this question, let us enquire into some of the results 
of this research since the beginning of the present century. In medicine, 
apart from the wonderful new anaesthetics, which have been such a boon 
in surgery, it has discovered many vaccines and serums, also new “wonder 
drugs,” to which much publicity has been given. To a limited extent 
these things have checked certain diseases, for a time (by suppressive 
action) in human beings, in livestock, and in crops; but at best, they 
have only given temporary relief. Disease still abounds, and is on the 
increase (as foot and mouth disease). Also there is an increasing demand 
for more hospitals and health organisations, etc. Medical statistics, 
however, show a decline in the death rate, especially of infant mortality; 
this does not mean that people are now healthier than formerly, but it 
does show that scientific research has produced the means of delaying 
the advent of death by suppressing disease. The role of scientific research 
during (this period has been far more concerned with trade interests than 
with human well-being; and that is why we have so much illness to contend 
against, and new diseases which defy all forms of medical treatment. By 
applying the results of scientific research, it is true that there are more 
amenities of life for all classes than ever before; but it is doubtful whether, 
at the same time, a higher standard of health has been attained. Scientific 
` research acts both for and against human welfare; probably mostly against, 
in the long run, and especially in the field of chemistry, or what is now 
called biochemistry. For instance, in regard to the chemical treatment 
of foodstuffs, mainly for commercial purposes, chemical research is 
responsible for its success in this respect. Synthetic foods, as margarine, 
have come to stay, and they ‘are displacing natural, wholesome foods. 
No doubt they are triumphs in the art of synthetic chemistry, but they are 
definitely health-destroying. 

What is the result of the increasing supplies of preserved and processed 
foods we have today? Widespread digestive disorder and many other 
kinds of disease (cancer included), formerly—before the day of the food 
chemist—rare or unknown—all of which calls for more research into 
means to combat these diseases. Unfortunately research is not so much 
concerned with the root cause of disease as with its suppression by various 
drugs. It is probably true that the human organism of our time carries 
more disease (at least in latent form) than at any other time in its history; 
yet the role of scientific research seems quite unconcerned with this 
danger to civilisation. 

A fair indication of the achievements of modern scientific research may 
be gathered from the Report of the 1951 Annual Meeting of the British 
Association, held at Edinburgh. Let us consider ‘a few points from the 
Section on Chemistry; for research in chemistry is indispensable for the 
expansion: of many branches of industry, and also of public services such 
as water supply, sanitation, etc. We take a few extracts from the speech 
of Sir Cyril Hinshelwood, President of the Section on Chemistry. We 
are told of the wonders of synthetic chemistry—and some of its claims 
are rather fantastic: “Dyes which surpass Nature in variety, and often 
transcend it in beauty”; “Drugs which heal deadly sickness... .” Syn- 
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thetic dyes have certainly played a useful part in modern life, but do they 
“transcend Nature in beauty?” As for synthetic drugs, it is yet for 
chemistry to show how thzy can heal human sickness. We are told that 
these are things which follow “the chemist’s knowledge of the architecture 
of the molecule.” Has the chemist, by reason of his purely materialistic 
approach, any real knowlecge of the so-called molecule? That is doubtful. 
Many false claims have been made for the therapeutic value of synthetic 
drugs, and also in regard to the effect of chemicals on human character. 

The influence of chemicals on personality is a fascinating subject, and 
Sir Cyril Hinshelwood says that it already exercises medicine and law, 
and that “the day may come when a conscious moulding of individuals 
and even races will present problems of fearful fascination.” Apropos 
of this, the following quotation from The Life of Man, by F. B. Kahn, 

~ may be worth giving: 
“Character and' temperament, destiny, are determined to a greater 

- extent by a few thousandths of a gram of iodine than by all our good 

purposes and struggles, lessons and teachers. We are born {lazy or 
joyful in thinking, weak-minded or alert, according to the iodine 
content of our thyroid gland. One thousandth part of a gram of 
iodine more in our blood, and we fly about with curly hair and glowing 
cheeks, music in the ear, laughing joy in the eyes. One thousandth 
part of a gram less, and the love of life and joy in the senses are gone; 
the ideals which inspired us yesterday leave us cold; the eager 
enthusiast of yesterdzy has become a sneak; the former fiery spirit 
has become a phlegmatic lounger. Faust is Wagner; Caesar has 
become Falstaff. Teke away from Shakespeare a granule of his 
iodine, and the gushing source of his poetry fails. Make Goethe 
poor in iodine, and tne eternally creative Olympian becomes a lazy 
Sybarite. If Napolean had carried in his body two mgms. less iodine, 
he would not have stormed in the ceaseless drive from battle to battle; 
he would not have cressed the Alps in demonic appetite for conquest, 
conquered the Pyramids, and crossed the icy steppes of Russia. He 
might perhaps have become the City Commandant of Ajaccio, and’ 
the whole history of Europe would have been different. The whole 
history of Europe—a granule of iodine!” 

The point to be noted in this is: whether we draw from such phenomena 
the conclusion that the history of Napoleon and the world is the result of 
the presence or absence of one gram of iodine in the thyroid gland of 
Napoleon, Goethe, etc., the spirit of Goethe is not the product of one 
gram of iodine, but the action of one gram of iodine results from the total 
spiritual-psychic evolution of the inner dynamics. The spiritual human 
being seeks and develops for himself the appropriate corporeality, not 
vice versa? Much more might be said in fair criticism of Sir Cyril 
Hinshelwood’s speech, but space does not permit. Here is one final 
quotation from it: “Chemotherapy itself is still in its infancy, and gener- 
ations may well pass before it fulfils all its promises.” All who know its 
true nature will pray fervently: May it never fulfil its promises, and may 
it die in its infancy! 

One great defect in modern scientific research, especially in chemistry, 
medicine, agriculture, and geology, is that it is carried on with the naive 
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assumption that the earth is merely a mass of inert substance, revolving 
in space, and propelled by some unknown power, instead of a living, 
breathing organism—which it is. We can never understand the various 
phenomena of the atmosphere, electricity and terrestrial magnetism, unless 
we admit this. For instance, high and low atmospheric pressure and 
temperature; the rise and fall of sap in trees; the “mystery” of the migra- 
tion of birds, etc.; modern methods of research fail to explain these things. 
It is only by recognising the etheric (or life) forces in nature that light is 
thrown on these problems. In regard to bird migration, the following 
extract from a letter (by the present writer) in The Field may be of interest 
here: 

“ ., . It must be realised that there are two important terrestrial 
currents; one vertical, generated by the sun; the other horizontal, 
generated by the moon. These two currents are due to the earth’s 
heliotropism (which, incidentally, is the true explanation of the earth’s 
rotation, and which cannot be explained otherwise). At the beginning 
of winter in. the northern hemisphere, etheric formative forces flow 
towards the sun—which means the south; as spring approaches, the 
movement is, of course, reversed. ‘These etheric forces are greatest 
in the spring and autumn and, according to Dr. Wachsmuth (an 
authority on etheric formative forces), they account for the migratory 
movements of birds—and no doubt of butterflies, fish, and other 
creatures. It should be pointed out that the wonderful sense of 
direction shown by migratory birds and other animals does not arise 
from a sense of geographical direction—which (as Dr. Wachsmuth 
points out) the young could certainly not possess at all—but corre- 
sponds to a fine, intimate reciprocal relationship between the etheric 
life-creating forces, their earth currents, and the animal world, 
extremely sensitive to these things.” 

Another failure of scientific research in the field of medicine is the lack 
of true knowledge of the human being. This has been lost and never 
recovered, owing to man’s descent into materialism—necessary though it 
is in our present phase of evolution. The teaching in our medical schools 
is limited by the epidermis of the physical body. How can our knowledge 
of man’s real nature be acquired by the examination of dead bodies in the 
dissecting room? Man still remains the unknown, as Dr. Alexis Carrol 
points out in his book, Man the Unknown. Should not true scientific 
research begin with man himself—in study of the macrocosm rather than 
the microcosm ? Furthermore, medical science today devotes much study 
to animals; by various experiments, including vivisection, it is hoped to 
find means of curing human diseases by examining the effects of various 
drugs, etc., on the animal organism. It is not realised that animals differ 
from man in having no Ego, or rather only a Group Ego, and therefore 
their reaction to medical treatment is quite different from that of man. 

It becomes evident from the foregoing that in order to make scientific 
research really successful and beneficial for the whole community, it 
must extend beyond the purely materialistic approach to the ‘super- 
sensible (not the “supernatural’’); for that, man must develop super- 
sensible perception and not be guided, as at-present, mainly by his physical 
sense perceptions. Has not knowledge of the occult (spiritual insight) 
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been the guiding light in human affairs throughout the ages? The greatest 
human guide we have, the Bible, is largely an account of occult investiga- 
tions, so it need not be supposed that anything in the nature of necro- 
mancy or black magic is advocated when the word “occult” is used, but 
simply what is revealed by supersensible perception. It cannot be supposed: 
that the present materialistic methods of scientific research can suddenly 
be changed to investigation into the occult or spiritual side of life. Such 
a change must come gradually as men’s minds become receptive to spiritual 
truth. Meanwhile there is much that ordinary scientific research can 
achieve if properly directed. The following points ‘are therefore sug- 
gested to this end. 

(1) Scientific enquiry into the ultimate (not the immediate) effects of 
various drugs on the human organism, now in use and about which the 
medical profession seems little concerned; for it is well known that some 
dangerous new drugs have been “released” before their real nature was 
understood, resulting in many fatalities. (2) Careful investigation into 
the effects on health of chemical fertilisers, poison sprays, and insecticides, ` 
mow so much in demand by fruit-growers, farmers and others. (3) What 
is the maximum yield of milk to which dairy cattle can be bred up to give 
without incurring risk of upsetting the reproductive functions; for it is 
evident that such diseases as contagious abortion and sterility result from 
unnatural treatment of the animals to increase their milk supply. (4) 
Study of the effects of chemicals on the soil and the nutritive value of 
commercially grown (by means of chemicals) fruits and vegetables as 
compared with their trade-value. Some cases of illness due to poison- 
sprays and insecticides have come to light, but are not given much 
publicity. Also, there are many cases of malnutrition arising from the 
lack of certain ingredients (including “trace elements”) in impoverished 
soils. All this needs far more investigation than it is given. Another 
profitable field of investigation would be into the effect upon public health 
of the increasing importation and local manufacture of various processed 
or preserved foods, which now form so large a part of the national régime. 
Such research: need not involve any great expenditure on laboratory 
equipment; the means for it could easily be placed at the disposal of any 
suitably qualified Government chemist who would undertake the work. 
Much public money is now being used in unprofitable research, notably 
in trying to find a cure for cancer (and other diseases), the basic cause of 
which is malnutrition; but this is not considered. 

The position now is that if scientific research continues to be applied 
(especially in medicine and agriculture, largely for trade purposes) in 
outraging nature: by artificial insemination; drugging animals (as pigs 
with aureomycin) to ensure abnormally rapid growth; preserving foodstuffs, 
for the benefit of commerce rather than in the interests of human welfare, 
and not least, in the maltreatment of the soil by chemicals—all for com- 
mercial gain, then the greater part of our civilisation will be destroyed 
much sooner than it need be, by the forces of destruction, such as radio- 
active atoms (isotopes) which man, in his ignorance, has let loose, but is 
unable to control. i 

: G. C. WATSON. 

1 Dr. Guenther Wachsmuth. 
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ARLY investigators were fortunate in that the tides of the North 

Atlantic are abnormal in their simplicity, and were able to progress 

far towards unravelling the law of the tide. Subsequently we were 
presented with more difficult tasks which have been treated with success. 
When Julius Cæsar faced the Atlantic from the northern coast of France, 
he was amazed at “that vast and open sea with its strong tides.’” Else- 
where, he complained because the ‘“‘tides had rushed in from the main 
ocean, which always happens twice in twelve hours,” an unlooked-for 
error on the part of the famous conqueror. Herodotus, in his wanderings, 
was impressed by an arm of the Red Sea, where “every day the tide ebbs 
and flows.” ‘The Chinese, Arabs, and Norsemen knew little of what 
caused the tides. They believed them to be “the breathing of the earth 
monster.” Cæsar was nearer the mark when he wrote: “It happened 
that night to be full moon, which usually occasions very high tides on 
those oceans.” He was writing of Britain. Pliny was more correct 
when he gave credit to both sun and moon. But Newton finally solved 
the riddle by his law of gravitation. Most of us know that high-water 
occurs every twelve and a' half hours, that each successive high-water will 
differ very little from the preceding one, but that there will be a gradual 
change: from spring tides at full and change of moon to neap tides at 
half moon waxing and waning. The word “neap” comes from an 
Anglo-Saxon word meaning scant. Generally, in every part of the globe 
excepting the North Atlantic, two successive high-waters are by no means 
equal, and do not succeed one another at regular intervals. At many 
places during one part of each month, the irregularity is so great that only 
one high-water occurs in the day. In the Arctic regions, the Discovery 
made tidal observations which revealed that normally there is only one 
tide a day, and during several days in each fortnight there is no tide 
whatsoever. This is known as the “diurnal inequality.” At one time 
the Admiralty published a rough statement of the tides at various places 
throughout the world, and to many places a note was added: “Affected by 
diurnal inequality.” The sailor knew that such remark was almost 
equivalent to stating that the information was of no value. 

The compilation of modern tide-tables requires much mathematical 
calculation and still more arithmetical computation. Every inequality in 
the moon’s motion is reflected in the motion of the sea. Tide-tables are 
published for every important port in the world 4 year ahead. The 
sailor, approaching a port, is thus enabled to foresee, within a matter of 
minutes, at what time he will be able to cross the bar. Lord Kelvin 
inverted the first tide-predicting machine, based upon principles still 
looked upon as standard. At Washington the intricate mechanism kept 
by the Coast and Geodetic Survey. is capable of forecasting tides anywhere 
in the world, a year in advance, an operation which takes some seven hours. 
It involves no complicated theory. The lunar pill is first examined as 
though it were the only one. The crest of this tidal wave usually follows 
some way, behind the moon’s passage across the meridian. This “time 
lag? may total several hours. In some parts, however, the tidal „crest 
seems to precede the moon. This time variation, whatever it may be, is ' 
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known for every required locality., The pull of the sun is then plotted. 
and the two combined in a chart which records all the aberrations which 
occur when the sun and moon are in cohesion, or at cross-purposes. Local 
eccentricities must be allowed for, and this elaborate computation appears 
in nautical almanacs and the daily press. Of course, atmospheric dis- 
turbances play havoc with such predictions. 

When the moon was newly separated from the earth, our day, astrono- 
mers believe, was but four hours long. Since that. time the day has 
increased to 24 hours, and the moon retreated to a distance of some 
238,000 miles. Astronomers predict that at some time or other the day 
will equal our present lunar month, and the moon will be drawn back to 
a dangerous distance. They believe that the great clock of diurnal time 
is running down. Instruments, which cannot be moré accurate mechanic- 
ally, indicate that our day is lengthening by one thousandth of a second 
-in a century. The fraction may appear negligible, but the fact that it is, 
continuous and cumulative, and will increase the volume of the tides, 
must not be overlooked. The tides manifest the pull of the moon and 
sun upon our planet. The crust of the earth yields only slightly, but the 
more volatile waters hump up towards the moon, flatten out on the sides, - 
and hump up again on the opposite sector of the globe. These world- 
wide oscillations maintain a constant rhythm, and even if gravity were to 
cease, they would persist with diminishing magnitude for many days. 
When the moon and sun drag at right angles, they cause what fishermen 
term low-course, and scientists neap tides. The rhythm, however, is 
affected by the intrusion of land masses. Tidal waters, in mid-ocean, bob 
up and down, or indulge in a vast merry-go-round; near shore, disturbed 
levels establish powerful currents so that variations in both time‘and 
altitude may be considerable. In Chesapeake Bay the time of high-water 
varies nearly 12 hours from one locality to another, or almost as much as 
should occur from voyaging halfway around the world. The moon’s 
position relative’to the earth’s equator also influences tides. When 
directly overhead, morning and evening tides are approximately the same; 
but should the moon swing north or south of the equator, the balance 
becomes upset. Then either the morning or evening tide is definitely 
higher. Sometimes, because of her eccentric orbit, the moon increases 
her tidal pull by approaching several thousand miles nearer the earth. 
This is felt along the eastern coast of Canada. The greatest tide in the 
world occurs in the Bay of Fundy, an arm of the Atlantic that divides the 
Canadian province of Nova Scotia from New Brunswick and Maine. 
Into this bay the tide current of the Atlantic is forced, causing it to rise 
some forty to fifty feet in a period of about six hours. 

One of the most interesting phenomena is the tidal bore in the River 
Severn. It is especially big during the spring tides. Here the tide water 
driving up from the Atlantic through the Bristol Channel rushes into the 
mouth of the Severn and meets the river water rushing down. The 
result is a sudden rise of water and the tide water goes on up the narrowing 
river mouth like a wall of water several feet high. Some 65 years ago, 
Professor Ayrton, an eminent physicist, declared: “There is enough 
power running to waste in the rise and fall of the Severn tide to do all the 
lighting, all the heating, and run all the machinery in this country.” In 
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the House of Lords, Lord Brabazon exclaimed: “A million horse-power! 
Are you going to throw that away and compel the youth of the country to 
work in the mines instead?” It was explained that the scheme would 
“require so much capital over such a long period of time that it must 
inevitably compete with other claims of our national resources. Before 
the war the cost was estimated at {47,000,000 (less:than four days’ war 
expenditure), and it would have taken eight years to build, giving employ- - 
ment to 11,000 men. Ifthe barrage had been built, unlimited electrical 
power would have been available at less than a farthing a unit. The 
Panama Canal is an excellent example of how land masses create tidal 
“inequalities. The Atlantic side generally has only one tide daily, with a 
usual range of less than a foot,.a maximum height under three feet. The 
Pacific end of the canal has the customary two tides, with an average rise 
of over twelve feet, an extreme altitude of more than twenty. ‘There is 
an astonishing thrust of the tides in narrowing straits or bays. Magellan 
was dismayed by a 40-foot tide at the mouth of the strait that he dis- 
covered; Captain Cook by a 30-foot rise in Cook Inlet. Some great 
seaports are subject to abnormal fluctuations. On one occasion the 
Baltic, then the largest liner afloat, steamed up the Mersey to Liverpool, 
only to stick in the mud when the tide ebbed nearly 30 feet. ‘Tides are 
not exclusively marine. Lake Superior, for instance, experiences a surface 
variation of: several inches. Even some wells have tides, and such phe- 
nomenon was noted by the.elder Pliny. 
F. w. SADLER. 


: SNUFF 


NUFF is making a come-back. Recent researches into consumer 
Q ati show that more people of both sexes in most civilised countries 
are taking a regular pinch of the invigorating powder than ever 
before in the world’s history. There are still some people who, through 
” ignorance of the matter, regard snuff-taking as a somewhat debased habit, 
not practised in the best circles. But snuff-takers occur in all walks of 
life, and many a parson, orator, doctor, teacher, and lawyer is 2 confirmed 
snuff’ addict. Most snuff-takers today aver that the snuff they use has 
valuable medicinal properties, warding off colds and influenza, as well as 
acting as a general physical and mental tonic and stimulant, an aid to- 
physical vigour and mental clarity. They also claim, with some justifi- 
cation, that their habit is a far healthier, cleaner, and less wasteful one 
than smoking ordinary pipes, cigars, or cigarettes. There is no smoke 
to annoy those who do not share the enjoyment of tobacco; no one but 
the snuff-taker is affected. There is.no danger of fire from matches or 
carelessly-stubbed ends, and—a very important point nowadays =anuii 
is. very much cheaper. 
Snuff-taking is no new thing. The Aztecs of Central America took 
snuff exactly as we do today, but they ground down their own powder 
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from dried tobacco leaves immediately before using it.: An Italian friar 
who accompanied Columbus on his second Indies voyage of 1494 recorded ‘ 
how natives of the Indies pounded tobacco leaves in rosewood mulls 
and inhaled the scented fragments through tubes inserted into their” 
‘nostrils. It was first imported into Spain, and then into Portugal, and 
in 1560 the French Ambassador at Lisbon offered some to Catherine de 
Medici as a headache cure, and the Queen very soon made it the rage of 
France. In England snuff-taking was the pastime of the rich and privi- 
leged for nearly two centuries after the introduction of tobacco to the 
country, and the habit increased considerably during the Great Plague 
of 1665, but it was not until the beginning of Queen Anne’s reign, in 
1702, that regular pinches were taken by all classes. By a strange chance 
Sir John Rooke led an attack on the Spaniards in that year, and part of 
the booty captured at Vigo was several thousand barrels of snuff, which 
were brought home and sold at bargain prices. From then on it became 
increasingly popular until, during the Regency period, it reached a climax 
of ritual, delicacy and foppishness, with dandies and their ladies taking 
elegant pinches in every coffee-house, salon, and courtroom. The 
snuff-box, preferably a gold or silver one with handsome chasing or 
engraving, became the passport to high society, and the powder could 
only be taken correctly with an excess of fastidious mannerisms. 

James Boswell typified the feelings of the time in his lines: 

‘Ah, snuff, our fashionable end and aim, 

Strasburg, Rappee, Dutch, Scotch, whate’er thy name: 
Powder ‘Celestial! Quintessence Divine! 

New joys entrance my soul and thou art mine. 

Beaux of fashion had their canes made with hollow heads, in which 
they kept their snuff, taking a few grains through a perforated top. David 
Garrick, the famous actor, paid several hundreds of pounds for a gold 
snuff-box for his wife, and Prince Orloff had one valued at £30,000 stolen 
by a pickpocket, who was caught and sent to Botany Bay. The ladies 
enjoyed the aromatic dust quite as much as the men, and many famous 
women were ardent addicts, led by Queen Caroline, wife of George II, 
and Queen Charlotte, wife of George III. Fanny Burney, Mrs. Siddons, 
and Mrs. Jordan, the actresses, and Mrs. Unwin, friend of the poet Cowper, 
were famed for their fondness for snuff. Literary men like Addison, 
Congreve, Swift, Pope and Lamb paid dutiful homage .to their snuff- 
boxes, .Gibbon, the historian, had an exact and absurd ritual for taking 
his snuff, while one Steinmetz laid down certain rules of polite snuff- 
taking, in eleven different movements! The Prince Regent was devoted 
to snuff, disdaining ordinary tobacco; on his death his cellar of choice 
snuffs was sold for £400. 

Napoleon himself was a mighty taker, owning countless snuff-boxes. 
During the Italian campaign of 1796 he was using one with Josephine’s 
portrait painted on it in miniature, and was filled with superstitious fear 
when the lid was broken. One of the Emperor’s opponents, General 
Van Grosten, when fighting against him in Holland, was standing on a 
hill directing a battle, when he begged a pinch of snuff from one of his 
lieutenants standing by. At the very moment when he was about to 
give his chief his snuff-box a cannon-ball carried him off. The general 
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turned coolly to the officer on his other side: “Well, then, sir, you will 
give me a pinch.” Sir Joshua Reynolds, another great taker, is said to 
be the, only man actually to paint in snuff. He took so much that it 
frequently got mixed in with his oil paints when at work! Occupations 
demanding great concentration have always led the snuff-taking move- 
ment. Printers are a good example, but clergymen, schoolmasters; miners, 
navvies, and tailors all consume large quantities. Many factory workers, 
particularly in the textile trades, would not work half as well without an 
occasional pinch, while many public speakers swear that snuff clears and 
strengthens their voices. Inside the entrance to the Senate at Washing- 
ton stand two massive green jars filled with choice snuff for the free 
benefit of Senators passing through the doorway to the Chamber. 

Nor are white peoples the only admirers of tobacco in this form. 
Eskimoes take large quantities, so do. the Zulu and Bantu natives of 
Africa, and many Indians. British snuff is still recognised as the world’s 
best, although cheaper varieties originate from the U.S.A. Although 
crippled by the recent war, and still bound by a great many official 
restrictions, Britain’s snuff export trade is now thriving again and con- 
tributing its little-publicised share to her economic recovery. Australia, 
U.S.A., South Africa, and India are the main markets, but considerable 
quantities of high-class snuff are sold to South America, Belgium, and 
France. That export output, plus the demands of the nation’s half-a- 
million regular snuff-takers, keeps the industry busy to the tune of 
£500,000 worth of production annually. The United States consumes 
the greatest amount of snuff, with over 40 million pounds weight being 
sold there every year. Most British snuff firms have been operating for 
something like 200 years, and their fascinatingly-named brands, like 
“Brown Rappee,” “Jockey Club,” “Bean,” “Two Blacks Scented,” “Top 
Mill,” “Kendal Brown,” “Scotch Heather,” and so on find their way 
all over the globe to regular customers. ' 

Although an intimate thing when used, snuff is-never touched by hand 
during its manufacture. Only the very finest tobacco is selected, and 
the first operation is to cure it by moistening it and letting it ferment, 
When the correct degree of cure is attained, the leaves are carefully toasted 
on flat trays over red-hot coke until they exude just the right smell. © The 
treated leaves are then ground down in mills, some of which have been 
‘turning out snuff for two centuries. A series of mortars of different sizes 
. grinds away for hours on end at the crumbling leaves, and not until the 
finest possible silky dust remains, free of all dirt and moisture, does the 

_ snuff-maker cease his grinding. At last the tobacco is pulverised as 
finely as human ingenuity can achieve. Now the really tricky work 
begins. The processed mature snuff powder is still not true snuff: it 

._ has yet to be blended with various essences and scents to give it its distinc- 
‘tive flavour and aroma. Snuff may be actually medicated with such 
things as menthol or camphor, but more often it is carefully flavoured 
with such essences as lavender, peppermint, orange, lemon, lily-of-the- 
valley, new-mown hay and many more, the exact composition of which, 
and the exact blending proportions of which, are kept as closely-guarded 
secrets by individual manufacturers. There is no end to the variety and 
range of snuff brands, and each is different. Most snuffs teke about a 
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month to make, and once the essences and perfumes are thoroughly 
incorporated, and the necessary chemical tests have been made to conform 
to strict official standards, the finished product is packed in tins, canisters, 
and pocket containers. Snuff may not be to everyone’s taste, but through- 
out the world more and more people are coming to, regard it as an adjunct 
of civilisation, not as a narcotic, but as a stimulant. 

i Davip GUNSTON. 


THE ART OF WRITING THRILLERS 


T should be recognised by the sternest of literary critics that even the 

writing of modern thrillers must be considered an art in itself. There 

are certain exceptions. A particular kind of American ‘‘shocker,” for 
instance, claiming neither form, unity, nor design, must be excluded from 
this category. The majarity of those ‘“‘yellow-back” publications, as a 
. general rule, can only offer violence, guttersnipe dialogue, and the 
minimum of characterisation, and cannot claim even the faintest relation- 
ship to art. It is to be regretted that a number of them are also printed 
in the British Isles, and it is not surprising that they receive the con- 
demnation they deserve. In dealing with the modern best-seller, however, 
it is now generally admitted that this branch of literature is an art-vogue 
in itself, claiming the highest degree of skill, technique, and authorship, 
to transform it into the job of a craftsman. 

Being internationally recognised as the author of seventy-five first-class 
thriller-novels, and even admitted to be the successor of the redoubtable’ 
Edgar Wallace, perhaps -I may be allowed to defend this particular branch 
of literary creation, and also to indicate the pitfalls awaiting the amateur. 
As the late Conan Doyle, Dorothy Sayers, E. Phillips Oppenheim, and 
many others would confess, a thriller-author must be born with a creative 
penchant for evolving plots and counter-plots. ‘This means that he must 
be gifted with a vivid imagination plus infinite resource, ingenuity, and 
the capacity for taking pains. Every author, of course, has to formulate 
his own particular plan, and many writers carry a skeleton-web of the plot 
in their heads for months before they write the story in cold print. I 
avoid such mental worry by sitting calmly down at my machine and typing 
out the first chapter, and from that stage I realise it just means steady 
application until the final chapter is reached. In other words, I appear 
to rely on a naturally vivid, virile, Irish imagination to furnish me with 
the essential creative ideas. At times I arrive at the penultimate chapter 
before making the appalling discovery that I have not identified the killer, 
and often I am as completely flabbergasted at the dénouement as the reader 
himself. It will therefore be observed by the discerning critic that my 
technique is never allowed to disturb my sleep; and as a whole crop of 
new ideas are ready to hand next morning in my subconscious brain, 
I can only assume that this weird mental mechanism keeps on working 
through the night. 

For my creative imagination to give the best results I plan my vrorking 
hours from 7 a.m. to 2 p.m., allowing a slight interval for breakfast and 
lunch. In the afternoon I relax with a ten-mile route-march arid keep 
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the evening for revision, amendment, and re-reading of scripts. If work 
is not to be shoddy, I realise that I must discover my own creative limita- 
tions. Thus I have ascertained that I can type four quarto pages at a 
sitting, and that, if 1am to maintain my degree of art-techniqueand craftsman- 
ship, not a further page must be attempted at that particular moment. 
To introduce novelty into the programme, I switch on the radio, play a 
tune on the violin, glance at a few newspapers, or chat with my family, 
and then return to my absorbing task of creative effort. 

To keep my thriller-work at a high level, I have always refrained from 
writing a sordid crime or murder story, and have endeavoured to turn out 
my novels in such a fashion as not to disgrace a Sunday school. It has 
to be remembered by every conscientious author that publishers show a 
distinct preference for thrillers running to a maximum length of eighty. 
thousand words, as the majority of public libraries prefer this length; and 
this means that a modern thriller cannot be completed in less than three 
to six months. I spent a full year in writing Devil-Man from Mars, 
which happens to be my best thriller yarn, and also a story which luckily 
met with exceptional success in the United States; but as a rule I like to 
turn out a novel in about twelve weeks. Repeated revision is often 
imperative. A thriller author nowadays has to compete with a vast 
number of writers at the same job, all seeking to create with a high degree 
of excellence and efficiency; and if he is to maintain his position in the 
front rank, he must take those extra pains involved in the task. . 

On four occasions I achieved the apparently incredible feat of writing 
four thrillers at once, and am glad to report to scoffing critics that the 
sixteeh thriller-novels were eventually accepted. I cannot claim, of 
course, that they excelled in the highest degree of literary craftsmanship, 
and obviously I had to exercise the most painstaking care to see that the 
plots were not intermingled. I avoided such a catastrophe by employing 
a loose-leaf notebook in which I entered important details. It is always 
embarrassing, for example, if a reader discovers that the owner of magical 
blue eyes has changed colour during the night. 

To achieve unity of design in a thriller-novel, thus transforming it into 
a genuine art-creation, the author should be prepared to receive ‘efficient 
criticism from an outside source before submitting his script to publishers. 
My plan was to ask for the co-operation of my own family, to whom I 
ventured to read it. If, for instance, I found one member becoming wise 
in advance to ‘some specific angle of plot development, it was my job 
skilfully to lead him into a by-path by some deft revision; and it has been 
my experience that if an author can withstand the envenomed darts 
levelled by his own family, he can face the art critics with a cheerful grin. 
The modern thriller should contain a strong potion of love and romantic 
interest, bearing in mind that the majority of his reader-fans are women. 
It is also imperative to introduce continuous action, gripping events 
teeming with logic and probability, and the author must see to it that 
suspense is maintained from the first paragraph. The best way to 
achieve this result is to evolve a fast-moving plot with plenty of thrilling 
incidents; and, with due consideration for technique, the author must 
remember that the story itself is more important than characterisation, 
although each character must stand out in bold relief. 
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He should find it comparatively easy to transform his thriller into a 
spy-yarn, or an escape story, and one can always plunge into the under- 
world of crime to serve up exciting adventure. He should be partial to 
evolving plots with a Secret Service vogue, but, in doing so, he must 
differentiate between an ordinary thriller and a conventional’ detective 
story, for there is a vast distinction between them. In the thriller the 
author allows the detective to rely a good deal on intuition, and generally 
attention is focussed on the problem: “Who committed the crime?” 
while in the detective yarn the eternal query revolves on the manner in 
which the crime was committed. This suggests. that a thriller must 
provide continually those elements of sensation ‘and excitement, while 
in the detective story one must approach close to life and reality. 

To achieve the high spot of thriller technique, the best plan is to evolve 
a plot slightly larger than life-size; but it must be colourful, packed with 
gripping incident, and have plenty of speed. It is wise to limit the 
number of suspects. Why? Because a reader probably feels half-dead 
after a strenuous day at the office, and it would be ridiculous to worry 
him with a plethora of unnecessary detail. If one took such a liberty 
with a modern reader, the novel would probably be dropped gently from 
the train compartment window, and that novel, beyond the shadow of 
doubt, might be the last purchased with a particular name on the jacket- 
cover. Here one must stress how important it is to aim at complete 
unity of design—always a difficult task; and it is strongly suspected that 
a vast number of scripts are rejected because plot construction does not 
hang together, or, more than likely, one finds a most unconvincing motive 
for the crime itself. It is bad taste and poor craftsmanship to begin a 
thriller with a murder already committed. By introducing the reader 
to a victim in advance, one can build up a more dramatic tensity, and 
add to personal interest in the story. Obviously, by adopting a plan of ~ 
this kind one can introduce suspects with greater ease, pay more attention 
to vital clues, bring in the requisite red herrings, and add to the reality 
of the story. The most relevant parts are the beginning and the end, 
which means that the end must develop naturally out of the beginning, 
and a good ending must solve the riddle. So far as the reader is concerned, 
it is vitally important to make clear how the crime was committed, show 
who is responsible for the major guilt, clear up all loose threads, and deal 
efficiently with each character. The ending should be inevitable, dramatic, 
sensational. y 

Never try to convert the thriller into a love story, for that involves a 
happy ending. A girl in a crime story may find herself in love with a 
killer; yet seeing that the latter must pay the penalty of his crime, either 
by self-destruction or the scaffold, the happy ending cannot be achieved. 
If the writer is sufficiently resourceful, the heroine can be ĉompensated 
with a new romance. Titles are vastly important. To illustrate that 
point, may I quote a few of my own novels? “The Man with Nine 
Lives,” “Her Private Murder,” ‘“Devil-Man from Mars,” “The Ghost 
Plane,” “Murder While You Wait,” “Death Comes to Fanshawe,” “The 
Merrivale Mystery,’ “Rendezvous with Death,” “The Air-Killer,” 
“Dancing with Death,” “Red Dagger,” “Agent No. 5,” etc. Humour is 
very important in any thriller-novel, and it is always expedient to introduce 
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one humorous character. An author should treat his readers with respect 
and never deliberately write down to their level. y ; i 
After finishing a thriller-novel, I like to ask myself the following queries: 
Have I tried to hold the reader’s attention from first page to last, jumped 
into action from the first line of the first chapter, employed drama, mystery, 
suspense in the build-up, and contrived to make the story flow steadily 
along without any. painful break? Is the crime sufficiently out of the 
ordigary as to be termed original by any modern critic? Have I evolved 
the requisite number of innocent red herrings? Does the climax arise 
naturally from the preceding incidents, or is the plot contrived in a logical 
manner? Do the protagonist and antagonist confront each other often 
enough, and is there a whole shelfload of predicaments? Have I managed 
my dialogue in human fashion, and made it essential to the story, and 
does the actual dialogue help in the vital build-up of character? As a 
writer of thriller-novels, I find it necessary to chat with all kinds of people 
—dope addicts, spivs, bus conductors, policemen, even Scotland Yard 
detectives, and occasionally I have ventured to discuss politics with a 
politician. The joke is that few of these people realise that they have 
been reproduced as characters in my next novel. i f 
James CORBETT: 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


AMERICA AND EUROPE 


S the complicated and long-drawn-out processes of Presidential 

Election Year in the United States slowly wind their way, not 

wearily, but boisterously, towards Presidential Election Day 
(November 4th), the modern feature of American politics is seen to be 
so firmly established that it is taken for granted on both sides of the - 
Atlantic: namely, the overriding importance of America’s role in Europe 
and in the world at large. There was something symbolic as well as 
spectacular in General Eisenhower’s being adopted as the Republican 
candidate, and in his giving up his job in Europe to transfer his energies, 
directed to the essentially same end as before, to his native land. 

The evolution from the isolationist tradition in the United States to 
the now prevailing world outlook has been one of history’s quickest and 
most complete transformations. One need only quote, as typical of the 
general modern temper of United States opinion (typical despite some 
slight deviation in the isolationist sense) a few remarks made by General 
Eisenhower in a campaigning speech he made in New York on August 
25th. He was addressing the American Legion in Madison Square 
Garden. Apart from some glancing reference to corruption in Washing- 
ton, and to the presence of communists in the government, he concentrated 
his remarks on the foreign problem. What he said was by now so common- 
place that it hardly stirred his audience. The Times correspondent in 
New York drily observed in his report of the speech that “it contained 
nothing new,” a remark that would have made American hairs a generation 
ago stand on end; and that “there was no particular reason why it should 
have stirred its listeners,” Yet the speech was contrived to make only 
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three points, all of them concerned, not with domestic issues, but with 


» the foreign menace from communist aggression. There were three steps, 


said General Eisenhower, that must be taken at once if the United States 
was to be safe: “America. must be made -militarily and productively 
strong”; “we must build greater co-operative unity with every nation in 
the free world”; and “the governments, with cold finality, must tell the 
Kremlin that we shall never recognise the slightest permanence of Russia’s 
position in Eastern Europe and Asia.” 9 

Perhaps the most interesting of the observations he made was that the 
Russians would launch a third world war when and if they calculated 
that the odds were favourable to victory for them. “In my measured 
opinion,” he said, “they have not yet reached that position. This means 
we still have time. But it also means that to the threat posed by the 
Soviets we must at once find the right answer.” He defined that answer 
as the creation of forces of such mobility and offensive impact that they ' 
would haunt the Kremlin with nightmares of the punishment that would 
fall upon Russia should Russia break the peace. General Eisenhower is 
a soldier: He was speaking to a gathering of old soldiers. As was 
natural, he made a perhaps too sharply defined simplification of the 
problem from ,his own preponderantly military criteria; but the fact 
remains that he did in large measure speak the mind of America, as it 
now functions. ° 

Addressing the same audience, for instance, two days later, the Demo- 
cratic candidate, Governor Stevenson, in his turn declared: “We under- 
stand the need for a great international system of security, and we have 


_ taken the lead in building it.” There has been a big change in America’s 


outlook upon world affairs and in the part she plays. Those who can 
throw off the shackles of the prevailing tension and can find the leisure 


‘ to meditate upon the vicissitudes of this terrible century are able to 


measure the magnitude of that change. It amounts to an almost total 
reversal of purpose and of technique. In public affairs our memories 
are nearly always short. It is indeed one of the normal factors of inter- 
national chaos that background is nearly always lacking, and we none of 
us, or very few, while contemplating results, are able to remember causes, 
or to trace the logic of precedent events. 

Today it is a fact commonly recognised that the United States has, so 
to speak, bought the world, or half of it, and is pouring out money by 
the thousand of million dollars to keep it afloat. (On July 3rd last the 
Senate approved the Bill authorising for the 1953 fiscal year an expendi- 
ture of $6,001,947,750 on military and economic aid for foreign countries.) 
What is forgotten is that only a generation ago the money flowed in the 
opposite direction, and there were American leaders who justified the 
flow on the argument that thereby Europe would be prevented from 
spending money on armaments. Let one or two sentences from an’ 
interesting statement be recalled from the not very distant past: “This’ 
country [Great Britain] has undertaken to pay what the United States so 
insistently and incessantly demanded. That involves us in a charge of 
£33,000,000 (a year) at the present time, rising in eight years to 
£38,000,000. To pass that immense sum continuously across a frontier, 
across an ocean, across the Exchange, is one of the most stupendous tasks 
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and- burdens ever undertaken by any country in the whole financial 
history of the world. : . . it is clear that the United States will be receiving, 
directly and indirectly, on her own account, from reparations, from Italian 
sources balanced against reparations, from British sources, from French 
sources through British hands, and from Italian sources through British 
hands, by far the larger part, at least 60 per cent. of the total probable 
reparations of Germany, and the first reparations, the first 60 per cent., 
as it were, which are payable by Germany. It seems to me that an 
extraordinary situation will be developed, that by all these chains, and 
lines, and channels, the. pressure of debt extraction will draw reparations 
from the devastated and war-stricken countries of Europe, and that they 
will pass in an unbroken stream across the Atlantic to that wealthy and 
prosperous and great Republic.” The speaker was Ma, Winston Churchill 
(House of Commons, March 25th, 1926). 

A few days later, on April rst, 1926, Senator Borah, reviling Mr. 
Churchill in a Senate debate, defended his own accustomed opposition 
to any idea of America’s cancelling of European debts, and declared: 
“I said some three years ago that if I could see in Europe a programme 
of disarmament and a recurrence to peace methods, some assurance as' 
,to the future, I should feel favourable to a cancellation of the entire 
international debt. I entertain that view still, and my hesitancy about 
approving any of these settlements arises out of the belief that whatever 
contributions we may make will be contributions to additional, or at least 
continued, military establishments in Europe.” At that time, money 
flowed westwards across the Atlantic to prevent (according to the typical 
American opinion just quoted) the arming of Europe. ‘Today, money 
flows eastwards to ensure the opposite end. 

In our time the United States has changed her role in Europe from 
critic to champion. Before the first world war she was a debtor country. 
As a result of that war she became the world’s chief creditor country. 
An English student of affairs could write in Harper’s Magazine for 
December, 1926, this ironic reflection: “The intelligent victims of 
American policy recognise America as a blessing in disguise. If Great 
Britain plunged into the European war for idealist motives, she deserved 
what she got. One might as well butt into a drunken brawl for idealist 
motives. Idealism is not enough. By contrast, America’s attitude to 
the Great War (1) as neutral till all the combatants were down and out, 
(2) as financial adventurer when she did join in, (3) as collector of the 
proceeds for sixty-two years, is 2 highly salutory thing, if for no other 
reason than that it may succeed in revolting the world against war. Many 
European nostrils already feel the pungency of what America has done, 
but such is the hold of perverted conventions about war and glory in 
Europe, that opinion here is indignant against America instead of recognis- 
. ing American realism as the healthy thing it is. .. . The value of America’s 
example may be expressed in this way. ‘The moment war is recognised | 
as the low business it essentially i is, war will become as much an ana- 
chronism as slavery, religious persecution, and other such atrocities 
have become. The British halo round war is an asset for war. American 
cynicism is an asset for peace.” 

The whirligigs of time, however, are unpredictable. The said British 
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halo is no more; the said American cynicism has given way to something 
dangerously like a halo; the Kremlin has resuscitated the evils of slavery, 
tyranny and religious persecution in a degree not before equalled in 
history. At the beginning of the century Great Britain held in the world 
the place now held by the United States. The challenger then was 
Germany, and now it is Russia. The difference’ is that whereas the 
German challenge was inspired only by competition in kind, the spoils 
being colonies, raw materials, markets and imperial grandeur, the Russian 
challenge, while incidentally encompassing the like spoils, goes deeper, 
and poses the startling question whether the Christian era itself is to 
survive. We may be confident of the answer to that question; but the 
- struggle and the suffering are not yet over. 

` The United States, constituted in the main, perhaps symbolically, by 
emigrants from a former phase.of Christian Europe, stands forth as the 
modern champion of that Christian Europe. The steps by which she 
has reached this remarkable position offer a study in which the irony 
bites deep. As one looks back from this present day, the irony is seen 
to deepen progressively as the years have passed. What nonsense they 
all spoke, with what sincerity of feeling! The ink almost burns the 
paper as one recalls the opinions then spoken by serious and responsible, 
men. When President Harding on February 8th, 1923, described the 
funding of the British debt to the United: States as “in effect a plight 
against war and war expenditures,” he spoke in good faith. Today, a 
generation later, war expenditures, largely borne by the United States 
herself, far exceed any former such expenditures known to history; and the 
gaffe—the word is riveted upon it by the event—was merely typical of 
hundreds of the obiter dicta that fell, as they still fall, from the lips of 
the mighty. 

-There were two exceptions. Mr. Bonar Law spoke prophetically when 
he observed (in 1923) that the standard of life in Great Britain would be 
reduced for two generations; and Mr. Neville Chamberlain spoke realistic- 
ally when he observed (in 1939) that in war there are no winners, that all 
are losers. In a mad world neither Mr. Bonar Law nor’ Mr. Neville 
Chamberlain contrived to cut much ice; for exceptionally they were both 
of them very sane. In one of his craziest moments, by contrast, Hitler 
promised. the world (on his own terms) a thousand years of peace. 

One of the casualties in this monstrous century is that of values in the 
use of words. We have broken away from reality. We no longer grasp 
the meaning of what we say. Today whenever the word million, for 
instance; appears in the verbiage of public finance, as it regularly does 
so appear, it becomes impressive only if it be multiplied into at least.a 
thousand millions, and even a thousand millions: has by. now become 
commonplace and almost paltry. Yet the clock, ticking continuously 
night and day, has ticked out only a thousand million minutes since the 
‘birth of Christ. Ordinary imagination does not work at such heights. 
In-the first world war, by the time the: United States entered: the fray, 
Great Britain had spent some '£2,000,000,000 on financing the war, a 
sum which today seems almost negligible, although it was the mathematical 
equivalent of £2 a minute throughout the whole two’ thousand years of 

the Christian era. -It was at the beginning of August, 1914, perhaps the 
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most fatal date in history, that began the upward movement into govern- 
mental profligacy in life and money and the downward movement into 
human misery. 

` The United States stood outside both movements at the start, bit was 
soon dragged in. The first impact upon her of world war was financial. 
Her trade balance in 1913 had been $691,000,000. By 1915 it had risen 
to $1,768,000,000, and by 1916 to $3,000,000,000. Gold deposits, 
securities, war bonds accumulated in New York, and by the end of the 
war the United States held more than one half of the entire supply of 
the world’s gold. Mr. Woodrow Wilson, who in 1916 was re-elected 
President of the United States on the strength mainly of his having kept 
the United States out of the war, lived up to his reputation by issuing 
on December 18th, 1916, six weeks after his election, a formal appeal to 
all the belligerents (which was ignored) to stop the war; and on January 
27th, 1917, undismayed, he went on to suggest a peace without victory 
and “self-determination” for all countries. He was again ignored, for 
the belligerents were giving madness its head, and the essence of madness 
is that itis mad. Yet within three months by a sudden turn in the wheel 
of irony, the United States herself plunged into the war. She had failed 
to stop the war; Britain was staggering under the strain; Germany could 
not be allowed to win. 

But the entry of the United States coincided with the financial exhaus- 
tion of the British Treasury. Mr. Wilson conveniently explained his 
decision to enter the war by Germany’s announcement (February, 1917) 
of her intention to sink all ships, whether neutral or enemy, under her 
new policy of Schrecklichkeit, a policy which, said Mr. Wilson, in effect 
declared war on the United States. What Mr. Wilson said in his address 
to Congress (April 2nd, 1917) was that the United States now accepted 
“the status of a belligerent which is thus thrust upon it.” 

Now the interesting thing is that though, when the war ended in 1918, 
the United States had become, as a direct result of the war, the richest 
nation on earth, American opinion, as expressed by Congress, was un- 
alterably averse from continuing to be involved in European political 
affairs. Mr. Wilson had enunciated his fourteen points, and he took a 
leading part in the Paris peace conference which drew up the Treaty of 
Versailles. He was in earnest about the League of Nations, which was 
an integral part of that treaty. But he was hauled back to the United 
States, his treaty and his league of nations were rejected, and he died 
When, however, in the due course the second world war ran its course, 
and the United States again belatedly was drawn into it, this time by the 

, Japanese attack on Pearl Harbour, she found herself inextricably involved. 
This time there was no doubt about the impartial prostration of Britain, 
France, Italy and Germany, in face of the communist menace from the 
east. The threatened tragedy was too clear and too big for the sort of 
financial haggling that followed the first world war.. The old business, 
for instance, of the: funding of ‘the :British debt:to the United States 
became merely a shocking: memory. ‘The years that were formerly spent 
in disputation over the essence as opposed to the form of the Anglo- ‘ 
American contracts a generation ago were a measure of the. lesser damage 
then. done to the fabric of civilisation. . After the second world war’ it 
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was the United States that was inescapably called upon to pay, and to 
pay, as it were, with her eyes shut. 

Today there is something of academic and quasi-archaeological interest 
attaching to that former controversy. It is for that reason (and for light . 


relief in the depths of our now prevailing problems) that those curious 
‘ facts seem worth recalling. It was in April, 1917, that the United States 


went to war with Germany. Before that date the British Government 
was the only government that had lent money to the European allies, At 
that date the British Treasury, having spent or lent the £2,000,000,000 
aforesaid, could not provide any more money except for British war 
expenses—that’ is, could aot lend any more money to France or Italy. 
Those two countries at that precise moment made it known that they 
could not carry on the war except on borrowed money. As the loans 
then available to France and Italy from the United States did not satisfy 
the French and Italian needs, the British Government took the apparently 
quixotic step of borrowing from the United States in order to lend to` 
France and Italy. It was not in fact quixotic,’ but derived from the 
assumed necessity at all costs of driving on to victory. 

Now Mr. Mellon protested vigorously against the notion that the 
United States had lent money to France or Italy on a British endorsement 
of the resultant obligation. Formally he was right, essentially wrong. 
The figures are decisive. The United States loans to the United Kingdom 
funded as at December 15th, 1922 (including interest to that date) 
amounted to $4,600,000,coo (equalling £958,330,000 at $4.8 to the £). 
In the same period, that is since March 31st, 1917, and including accrued 
and unpaid interest to December 31st, 1922, the British Government 
lent £936,255,000 to France and Italy. It follows that Britain borrowed 
from the United States what she lent to France and Italy, and that if 
France and Italy had been able to borrow the money direct from the 
United States, Britain need not, would not, have borrowed anything at 
all from the United States. 

Today we are spared such haggling over debts, responsibilities, and 
obligations. The western nations alike face the peril that commonly 
besets them. It happens that America has grown rich on the part she 
was able to play in world affairs throughout the first half of the century. 
At the outset of the second half she has to disgorge the ill-gotten gains 
—ill-gotten in the sense that they derived from the evils of war, though 
the war was not of her making, nor the spoils of her grasping, except in 
the sense that she took what the devil gave—and finds that the main 
financial burden falls upon her own shoulders. There is a rough justice 
in things. When considered in a moral light, which has a way of illuminat- 
ing in simple outline what, after all, are simple issues, the appalling results , 
we now suffer follow the appalling causes for which we were all responsible. 

The spreading prosperity that followed the so-called “industrial revolu- 
tion” was bound in human nature to ‘act as a test and a challenge to the. 
quality of collective thought. Jealousy is a quicker agent of misfortune 
than most other evils. ‘The fact that the evil showed its head in Christian 
Europe was due to the circumstance that Britain rode the world like a 
colossus of wealth and power, and that a vigorous and enterprising 
Germany was stirred into rivalry. The mess those two countries pro- 
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ceeded to make of Christian Europe at first left America cold, but it 
spread so quickly that neither America nor Japan, nor any other part 
of the globe could escape the contagion. But the United States became 

, the accidental beneficiary in the resultant redistribution of the materialist 
spoils, and Russia, out of the depths of the adversity she suffered in that , 
first world war, fell victim to those godless tyrants who were waiting the 
opportunity to write off Christian Europe from the catalogue of world 
influences. It is impossible for the human race to plunge into the 
repeated horror and sin of two world wars without having to face the 
havoc thus produced. 

Communism is the main part of that havoc. Its challenge has to be 
faced by Christian civilisation, but as the old champions of that civilis- 
ation, who are situate in Europe, the original home of Christianity, lie 
prostrate under their self-produced devastation, it falls to the United 
States to devote the spoils aforesaid to the cause of Christian survival. 
There is logic in the change which has dragged the United States from 
her isolation, and made her the protagonist in the cause that still centres 
in Europe. 

GEORGE GLASGOW. | 

September 11th, 1952. 


LITERARY- SUPPLEMENT 


THE CHURCHILL SAGA* 


` The fifth volume of Mr. Churchill’s epic completes the story of the defeat 

of Italy and carries us to the eve of the still vaster enterprise of the landing in 

, Normandy, which will form the theme of the sixth. Like its predecessors, it 

tells a tale of breathless interest with a spirit and grasp- which no historian of 

earth-shaking events has ever rivalled, and few have approached. In this 

contest of wits and arms, the resilience and resourcefulness of the Prime 

Minister shine out on every page, and the intimate touches which occasionally - 

alleviate the horror of the drama reveal a warm heart. Once again the affec- 

tionate exchanges with President Roosevelt form the most attractive feature of 
the book. 

The collapse of Italy in North Africa and Sicily after Alamein created hopes 
of a relatively easy conquest of the mainland. In one respect things went 
better than expected, for the contemptible Duce was overthrown by his own 
disillusioned colleagues in combination with the King and Badoglio. In two 
other respects there were unpleasant surprises. The first was the romantic 
rescue of Mussolini from his place of detention in the mountains by German 
airmen, and the temporary reconstitution of a Fascist front under Nazi patronage. 
The second was the vigour of the German resistance to the Anglo-American 
advance up the long peninsula. The long hold-up at Cassino gave Hitler time 
to pour reinforcements across the Alps, and to make the landing at Anzio, 
almost within sight of Rome, the perilous affair it was. The plan of a surprise 
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attack far behind the main German lines was sound enough, and the author 
believes that it might have been a complete success had the commanding general 
promptly pushed inland instead of digging in on the coast. There was, however, 
one element of consolation in the anxious mind of the Prime Minister. The 
more German troops were sent to Italy in the autumn and winter of 1943-4, 
the better, the prospects for the vast operation in Normandy planned for May 
or June, 1944. Throughout this volume we note the pull of the coming struggle 
on the thought and strategy of the Allies. After the collapse of Italy and the 
rescue of Stalingrad there could be little doubt as to the ultimate victory of the 
Western Powers; but Germany remained immensely strong, and there was no 
illusion as to the magnitude of the task of driving the invader out of France, 
chasing him across the Rhine, and forcing him to the unconditional surrender 
which Roosevelt, wisely or unwisely, had proclaimed-at Casablanca as the price 
of peace. ; 

The Normandy landing was too significant an enterprise, politically as well 
as militarily, for the Allies to run the slightest risk of a check. One of the most 
grievous trials of the Prime Minister from 1941, when Russia was wickedly 
attacked, to D-Day in June, 1944, was the peremptory and reiterated demand 
from Moscow that a second front-should be opened up in the West without 
delay. No one could blame the sorely-pressed Russians, with the enemy at 
the gates, for longing to see a substantial portion of Hitler’s strength called off 
by a major attack elsewhere. Though the Allies were eager both to liberate 
France: and to aid their’ Russian comrades, the latter, who knew little of the 
immense difficulties of a large-scale invasion of France, were exasperated when 
months and even years elapsed before the promise of a Second Front could be 
fulfilled. Even the fear of confirming Stalin’s suspicions, never lurking very 
far below the surface, failed to modify the determination of the Allies not to 
send a ship or a soldier across the Channel till the hour had struck. This was 
plain common-sense, as much in the interest of Russia as of ourselves. In the 
period covered by the present volume Moscow no longer feared defeat; but the 
task of ejecting the invader was still immense, and the demand for a landing in 
France remained as shrill as when the fate of the Russian people had trembled 
in the balance. i 

The most interesting chapters in the volume describe the first meeting of the 
Big Three at Teheran in November, 1943.” Big men they were, as persons no 
less than as the heads of states. “Stalin,” declares Mr. Churchill, “has a very 
captivating manner when he chooses io use it,”, and it is clear that the two men 
developed a certain liking for each other. The chief purpose of the meeting, 
namely, to convince him that we were in earnest about the Second Front, seems 
to have been achieved. , The only friction that occurred was when Stalin at 
the dinner table calmly observed that the shooting of 50,000 German officers 
and technicians, on which the whole of Hitler’s strength rested, would destroy 
the terrible aggressor’s capacity to attack again. Mr. Churchill was so horrified 
that he indignantly protested and left the room. Stalin and Molotoff followed 
him out, grinning and protesting that it was only a joke. But was it? He was 
not—and is not—so sure. If the thousands of Polish officers found in the Katyn 


‘wood were shot by the Russians, the latter were quite capable of an.even more 


spectacular butchery. ret a 
The Second World War 1s a picture gallery as well as a narrative.’ General 
de Gaulle, who frequently crosses the stage, is painted with respect but without 
affection, for he was always standing on his dignity. 'The chapter on Tito 
justifies the decision to support the only Jugoslav. leader who could be relied 
on to fight the Germans to.the last. Mme. Chiang Kai-Shek, who with her 
husband was. summoned to Cairo for the preliminary talks before the meeting 
of the Big Three at Teheran; is described as a most-remarkable and charming | 
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personality. But by far the most colourful performer on the crowded stage is 
the author himself. Mr. Churchill is at his best when his services are uni- 
versally and gratefully recognised: omnium consensu capax imperii. He shows 
to less advantage when deprived by the popular vote of the leading position to 
which he thinks himself permanently entitled by his genius and his long 
experience. us 

G. P. Goocn. 


*Winston S. Churchill. The Second World War, Volume V. Closing the Ring. 
ssell, 30s. A 


A SERVANT OF HUMANITY* 


The first volume of Herbert Hoover’s Memoirs tells a story of service to 
suffering humanity rarely equalled and never surpassed. Beginning with a 
successful struggle against poverty and frustration, it quickly broadens out 
into a panorama of organised charity on a scale hitherto unknown. Though 
the Presidency of the United States will form the theme of the second volume, 
it seems likely that the author will live in American and European history rather 
as the most efficient relieving officer of all time, than as a statesman. It was a 
superb achievement, standing out like a beacon light against the horrors of the 
First World War. Though his rather dour features do not indicate a man who 
wears his heart on his sleeve, one cannot read far without realising that he was 
inspired by a profound humanity. Among the celebrities of the First. World 
War, he and Nansen stand in a class by themselves. They had no enemies 
because they were friends of all mankind. ` 

When the storm broke in August, 1914, the author, a successful mining 
engineer, was living in London. His business interests had taken him and his 
devoted wife all over the globe again and again. As a practical idealist, it was 
natural that his help should be sought for thousands of Americans stranded in 
England when the guns began to roar and the normal contacts of peace were 
severed as if by a knife. In a well-known passage Gibbon described the Age 
of the Antonines as the happiest chapter in human history: for Mr. Hoover 
the happiest era was that immediately preceding the Great War. In a moment 
the whole scene changed—for himself as well as for the world. Without a 
thought of his material interests, he put his business career aside and dedicated 
himself without salary to the service of man—first his embarrassed countrymen,’ 
then the Belgians whose neutrality had been wickedly violated. When the 
United States entered the struggle he became the Food Administrator, and 
after the victory he resumed his work in Europe, where not merely Belgium 
but the larger part of the Continent was bleeding from a thousand wounds. 
It is an uplifting story, modestly told. What struck the imagination of the 
world more than any other aspect of the vast organisation was the rescue of the 
children. “We passed from 14 to 16 million children through the process of 
under-nourishment to health. The whole enterprise was an American charity.” 
President Wilson, needless to say, gave him all possible help. 

Though Mr. Hoover held aloof from party politics, the thought of the future 

„above all, the future of Germany—was ever in his mind. The Germano- 
phobia of American and other victors not only sickened-him, but filled him with 
alarm. “The problem was one of higher statesmanship struggling against the 
miasmic atmosphere of Paris. No one justified. the war conduct of Germany, 
least-of all myself, who had seen, felt, and dealt.with the oppression of the. 
Belgians. But. if the world were to have peace; it had either to. destroy the 
German race or‘strengthen the democratic forces in the hope that they might 
develop into a nation of peaceable membership in the family'of mankind.” To 
raise the blockade—to fill German no. less than other empty stomachs—-was the 


x 
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road, perhaps the only road, to peace. That his wise counsel was ignored still 
fills him’ with anger and grief. “The maintenance of the blockade on food 
during those four months from the Armistice was a crime in statesmanship 
and against civilisation as a whole. But no one who reads the documents of 
the time, the minutes of a hundred tense meetings, will ever charge that crime 
against America.” 

He adored his homeland. “To me every homecoming was an inspiration. 
I found always a more spontaneous kindliness, a greater neighbourliness, a 
greater sense of individuality, a far deeper sense of equality, less poverty, a 
greater comfort and security, and above all a wider spread of education, a wider 
freedom of spirit, and a wider confidence of every parent in the unlimited future 
of his children than in any other country in the world.” He was happy enough 
in England, where he made plenty of friends, but it was too aristocratic for his 
taste. His picture closely resembles that painted in the celebrated letters of 
Walter Page, American Ambassador in London before and during the war, who 
described us as Old Masters of Empire. ‘To an American the pre-World War 
stratified structure of British society was a constant marvel—and grief. The 
British were governed, and had been governed for centuries, by a large oli- 
garchy. Within this group were the wealth, the power, and the culture of the 
kingdom. It was the most intelligent and effective oligarchy the world has 
ever seen. This oligarchy had one dominating cause—the Empire. For the 
Empire there was no sacrifice too costly and there was no moral restraint in 
this area.” ; 

That severe verdict would have been more correctly applied to late Victorian 
Imperialism, culminating in the South African War, the era of Joseph Chamber-' 
lain and Kipling, Milner and Curzon. With the victory of the Liberals in 
1906 and the grant of self-government to our late enemies in South Africa, 
gentler breezes began to blow; and Labour, with its international sympathies, 
was already knocking at the door. We, like most of Mr. Hoover’s countrymen, 
have learned from the costly struggle that isolationism is out of date. He, 
however, is not among the converts. He has given some of his best years to 
Europe; but his unique experiences led him to one absolute conclusion—that 
America could win great wars but not make lasting peace. . “I was convinced 
that we must keep out of old World Wars, lend ourselves to measures preventing 
war, maintaining peace, and healing the wounds of war.” But if there is to 
be another gigantic struggle it will not be like those of 1914 and 1939, which 
might not inaccurately be described as “Old World Wars.” It will be a world 
conflagration from the start, beginning perhaps in the Far East, and few observers 
believe that the strongest power on earth, whatever its wishes, will remain aloof. 

i G. P. GoocH. 
*The Memoirs of Herbert Hocver. Years of Adventure, 1874-1920. Hollis & Carter. 25s. 


THE END OF ISOLATION 


Here is a thorough study of American international relations during the last 
stage of isolation, down to the Roosevelt bases-destroyers deal in 1940—the 
action by which the policy of All-aid to the Allies was decisively proclaimed. 
The material at the commend of Professor Langer and his colleague is immense, 
and they have the high merit of combining objectivity with animation in 
narrative. The record begins with the neutrality laws passed by Congress 
when the ambitions of Hitler and Mussolini could no longer be ignored. 
Although at a later date the President expressed regret over his signing of the 
second measure, the evidence makes it entirely clear that on the main issue he 
was in accord with the majority opinion as to the need for upholding neutrality 
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to the limit of the possible. He knew, for example, that there was no possibility 
of offering American co-operation in ‘any positive action against the dictators. 
In, January, 1938, for instance, he had to say that he was not prepared to run 
risks of involving the United States, and a year later he informed Neville 
Chamberlain that he shared the Prime Minister’s hope and belief that the 
Munich compromise afforded a great opportunity for the establishment of a 
new order in Europe. On the other hand, he was with Mr. Churchill in 
sounding the alarm as to the fateful road along which the Nazis were moving; 
and on the eve of the Moscow-Berlin pact he told the Soviet Ambassador that 
nothing was plainer than that Hitler, after crushing France, would turn upon 
Russia. There is one statement concerning the Far East that should not be 
passed ‘over in even the shortest notice of this valuable book. Referring to 
Japanese aggression in Manchuria, the authors, clearly implying that the U.S. 
Government was prepared for joint action, say that if the League Powers had 
been willing, “the system of collective security might have been saved.” 
American historians continue to repeat this view, despite the plain evidence of 
the record. The Hoover Administration was unqualified in its isolation. . 
Mr. Stimson, its Secretary of State, was obliged to protest whenever the word 
“sanctions” was used: he could not go beyond the offer of moral support in 
respect of the Pacific treaties. There were at that time (1931-2) no American 
dealings with Russia. The one and only means of challenging Japan was the 
British Navy: how could the MacDonald-Baldwin Government, acting alone, 
have saved the League? ` 
', S. K. RATCLIFFE. 


The Challenge to Isolation, 1937-1940. By Wm. L. Langer and S. Leverett Gleason. 
Royal Institute of International Affairs. 60/-. 


REFLECTIONS ON THE SECOND WORLD WAR 


The author of this book was Czechoslovak Military Attaché in Paris, then, 
after the Communist seizure of power in his country, was attached to the French 
General Staff, and is now seconded from the French Army to the Portuguese 
Higher Staff College. He has made himself a name in the theory and practice 
of military science and as a writer. He possesses also the courage to challenge 
ideologies deeply entrenched in public opinion, and poisoning the atmosphere 
in which the most fateful decisions must be taken. It is now clear that the 
enforcement of unconditional surrender was a disastrous policy which has 
destroyed the balance of power, and has brought about the present state of the 
world, though many of the converts to this opinion are still reluctant to draw 
the practical conclusions. But Miksche’s book is not, restricted to proving this 
thesis, he gives also a trenchant and well-informed criticism of that primitive 
ideology which identifies the whole German people with Hitlerism, sees in 
- Germany a wolf among lambs, and obstinately closes the eye in regard to 
responsibilities and aberrations on the other side. The author neither excuses 
nor belittles Germany’s part in the tragedy of our time, but he rightly believes 
that justice, common sense and the self-interest of her former enemies require 
a thorough-going revision of the popular view of responsibilities. This task 
requires the repetition of well-known facis, and there are many questions on 
which one may have different opinions. Yet the author also puts forward 
interesting new points or supplies information which has not received the 
publicity which it deserves, and in the main he is unquestionably right. Of 
particular interest is his attitude to the problem of the Danubian nations. He 
stresses that he is a Czech, and wants to remain one; but the foundation of a 
Czechoslovakia and the breaking up of the old Danubian community appear 
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to him as terrible blunders. He endorses the prophetic words of Palacky, the 
founder of the Czech national movement: “If Austria did not exist, she would 
_ have to, be invented.” Otherwise, Palacky thought, the Czech people would 
be swallowed either by Germany or Russia. Miksche therefore strongly advo- 
cates the formation of a Danubian Confederation. This was also the plan of 
Hodza, the last Prime Minister of Czechoslovakia, who in his memoirs put 
forward the draft of a constitution for a confederation. Masaryk, too, would 
have liked a reunion of the principal Danubian nations. But all these plans 
foundered on the resistance of Czech nationalists, headed by Dr. Benes. In 
England this statesman and his followers have always been regarded as the 
legitimate spokesmen of their nation, but among the Czechs themselves, and 
still more among the Slovaks, opposite views have for a long time been steadily, 
gaining ground. The pact which Benes concluded with Stalin and which paved ` 
the way for subsequent developments clinched the matter. 
FREDERICK HERTZ. 


Lieut.-Colonel F. O. Miksche, Unconditional Surrender, the Roots of a World War III 
(Faber, 25s.). 


Professor Michael Freund has devoted many years and deep thought to his 
study of the central crisis of the seventeenth century.* His reading has been 
wide and deep both in the sources and among more recent works. He has 
been able to consider the evidence with the objective eye of one who is not, 
so to speak, ancestrally involved in the conflict, and he has sifted his authorities 
with gravity, patience and an eye to the essentials although he also appreciates 
the value af the small details, the straws in the wind. He retells in a strikingly 
vigorous style the story which, although it has already been illumined from so 
many different angles by such writers as Ranke, S. R. Gardiner, Stern and 
Firth, will never cease to yield fresh secrets. The present volume covers the 
years immediately preceding the great Civil War during which Parliament 
under the leadership of Pym accomplished a fundamental political revolution 
the effects of which are still with us, and before the complex cross-currents of 
the war itself began to confuse the outlines both of the constitutional and 
religious conflict between King Charles and Parliament, or between the Church 
and the Puritans. A singularly interesting part of the book to English readers 
is the opening chapter in which Dr. Freund briefly and vividly outlines the 
background of seventeenth century politics and thought, the economic forces, 
the political and religious movements, the passions and prejudices and the 
outstanding personalities’ who gave shape and power and character to this 
unique revolution. A most vivid and noteworthy account of the greatest 
dramatin our history. j C. V. WeDGwoop. 


* Die Grosse Revolution in England. By Michael Freund. 


£ * * + + 


_ Edwardian Scrapbook, by John Gore (Evans Brothers, 18s.) contains a good 
deal of social history in a very readable form. As the title leads us to expect, 
“Edward VII is the hero of the drama, and the author does him full justice. 
He admires “his physical courage, his constant desire to, make others happy, 
his freedom from jealousy, his loyalty, and his superb dignity—a great con- 
stitutional monarch.” That he loosened the tight strings of the Victorian era 
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is universally admitted and usually approved. ‘Yet there is a suggestion. of 

‘ false glitter and complacency in the pleasure-seeking world mirrored’ in these 
entertaining pages, and it requires an effort to realise that the lavish hospitality, 
huge domestic staffs, princely residences in town and country, were in full 
swing less than fifty years ago. Aristocratic England in the social sense, and 
“the smart set” whose doings filled so much space in certain newspapers, ended 
in 1914, and we need not shed tears over its decease. If there is far less colour 
in the national picture today, the Welfare State provides much more oppor- 
tunity for the common man. Mr. Gore reinforces his own memories by 
quotations from contemporary observers, British and foreign, and the numerous 
illustrations will bring back to elderly readers vivid memories of a vanished 
world. One of the happiest revolutions in recent decades has been the sub- 
stitution of more natural and therefore more hygienic attire for the narrowed 

‘ waists and stuffy clothes of the fair sex. 


+ * = + = 


It was a happy idea to produce as a Pelican at 2s. 6d. an anthology of extracts 
from the first fifty volumes of the Nineteenth Century, covering the years 
1877-1901. The story of its first editor, Sir James Knowles, is told in an 
instructive Preface by the latest editor, Michael Goodwin, who has made the 
selection and dedicates it to the granddaughter of the founder. Though not 
a great writer himself, Knowles was one of the most eminent of British editors; 
there had been nothing to equal the immediate and enduring success of the 
new monthly since the Edinburgh Review had been launched by Jefirey during 
the Napoleonic War. Knowles possessed the talent and the personality to 
attract the intellectual elite of England, and to retain them as regular contributors. 
To run the eye down the list of authors whose articles in whole or in part are 
presented in this attractive volume is to realise what a wealth of intellect adorned 
the closing decades of the Victorian era, and how ready were these celebrities 
to make use of the most popular forum of the age. The extracts are arranged 
under various headings: Social Conscience, The Emancipation of Women, 
Religious Controversy, The Public Taste, The Idea of Government, and British 
Imperialism. Two of the most famous names—Gladstone and Huxley—appear 
in several lists, for many of the grand old gladiators were ready at any moment 
to fight for their opinions inside and outside their chosen field. Under its 
new title, the Twentieth Century continues its useful task of holding up the 
mirror to the changing opinions of the day. ; 


+ * + * + 


A new edition of The Royal Academy by the Secretary, Sir Walter Lamb 
(G. Bell, 15s.) is very welcome. The work, first published in 1935, has been 
revised and brought up to date. After a chapter on the foundation in 1768, 
we are conducted through twelve presidencies—Reynolds, Benjamin West, 
Lawrence, Archer Shee, Eastlake, Grant, Leighton, Poynter, Aston Webb, 
Dicksee, Llewellyn, and Lutyens. Then follow chapters on the Schools, the 
Library and Private Rooms, the Diploma Gallery, the Exhibitions, Charities, 
and Burlington House itself. Of the appendices, perhaps the mosz generally 
interesting is the will of Sir Francis Chantrey, dated 1840, and recently brought 
into fresh notice by the sharp public contoversy over the disposition of the’ 
Chantrey Bequest. This attractive little book, with its charming illustrations, 
is a mine of information, and should interest every visitor to the winter and 


summer exhibitions; for the record of the Royal Academy is part of the cultural * 


history of England. 


“ 
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Beginnings in Archaeology, by Kathleen M. Kenyon (Phoenix House, 12s. 6d.) 


is a most useful little book. As Lecturer and Secretary at the University of 


London Institute of Archaeology and with practical experience of excavation, 
she is often asked by prospective diggers how to go to work, and here is her 
considered reply. Archaeologists, she declares, aim at throwing light on some 
portions of man’s past by the careful piecing together of evidence, much of it 
apparently insignificant in itself; diggers are generally fascinated and seldom 
bored. She records her debt to her two chiefs, Dr. Mortimer Wheeler and 
Professor Gordon Childe, end the bibliography naturally includes the name 
of Flinders Petrie, who perhaps did more to perfect the technique of operations 
than any scholar before or since. Scientific archaeology is the child of the 
late nineteenth century, and the slap-dash methods of Schliemann are un- 
thinkable today. If there is some drudgery, there is also romance. How did 
our ancestors live? What did they eat? What were their social systems, their 
religions, their art? The introductory chapter entitled “The Meaning of 
Archaeology” opens up illimitable fields to the inquiring mind, all the more 
because we have to deal with vast geological changes and enormous periods 
of time. The chapter on “Fields of Archaeological Work” should help the 
beginner to select his section of the front—European, Mediterranean, the 
Near, Middle or Far East. There is much to be said, concludes the author, 
for starting with Britain. The later portions of the volume, filled with practical 
advice, will appeal most to the young student who should carry it with him 
wherever he goes. The list of Archaeological Societies in various countries 
will help in the choice. 


* = 2 + * 


In Justice at Work Mr. J. A. Joyce has written for the general reader a short 
elementary introduction to the English legal system. It is vividly written 
with hardly a dull word. In its full scope this is a vast subject; and in’a brief 
popular book, written in simple language, the author’s treatment must be 
highly selective and illustrative, particularly in relation to substantive law. 
Part I discusses the machinery of justice, including the courts and the practical 
working of the judicial process. In Part II the reader is given a ‘‘varied range 
of court casés,” from murder to gambling and sexual offences. This is followed 
by a “number of random activities òf the law as they impinge on the’ citizen 
within his own home and neighbourhood.” The volume concludes with a 
brief review of the functions of the chief executive law-makers from the Prime 
Minister to the Board of Trade. A book of this kind should be as factual and 
objective as possible. It is unfortunate that the author uses it to propagate 
his own views oa legal reform, including in particular the creation of a Ministry 
of Justice. ‘There is quite insufficient material in this volume upon which the 
reader, otherwise unversed in the subject, can form a properly considered view., 
Some statements require revision. For example, in discussing the wife’s _ 
domicile in relation to divorce proceedings, Mr. Joyce omits reference to the 
recent revolutionary change which enables a wife, with three years’ residence in 
England, to bring proceedings against a husband who is domiciled outside the 
United Kingdom. Again, he refers to the husband’s obligation to pay for 
“ necessaries” purchased by the wife “so long as husband and wife are living 
together.” This rule also applies when they are living apart. Incidentally 
there are nine and not seven Lords of Appeal, and Sir Henry Slesser was 
Solicitor-General in 1924, and never Attorney-General. 


Justice at Work. By J. A. Joyce. Chapman & Hall, 12s. 6d. 
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BRAZIL, 
An Interim Assessment 
By J. A. CAMACHO i 


“To put not a quart, but a gallon, into a pint pot is always a feat, and 
© Mr. Camacho is to be congratulated on his bold effort to do so. Brazil is 
a rapidly developing country of 53 million people, larger than the United 
States, diverse in terrain, economy and society, and bedevilled by political 
complexities. To summarise in such a small volume its physical and human 
geography, its history as colony, empire and republic, its successive economic 
revolutions, its social problems, and its contribution to literature and the. 
arts would be impossible without some degree of simplification, and the 
pundits will no doubt take Mr. Camacho to task for an occasional omission 
or lack of balance. 


; “He need not fear them. This book, the third (and the best to date) 
in the Chatham House series* on Latin American countries, deserves a 
warm welcome. It is more than just a short handbook, although in that 
capacity it is badly needed. It is also a lively analysis of Brazil’s most 
important characteristics,”—-T he Economist. 


Price 11s. 6d. net. 


*Chile: an outline of its Geography, Economics, and Politics 
by Gilbert J. Butland (12s. 6d.). Uruguay: South America’s 
first Welfare State by George Pendle (11s. 6d.). 
ROYAL INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 
Chatham House ` St James’s Square - London > SWI 
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This is the plan which was vigorously attacked by A. J. Cummings 
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world affairs. 
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GENERAL NEGUIB IN COMMAND 


HEN General Mohamed Negvib risked his life in the successful 

WW but hazardous seizure of power on the night of July 22-23, he 

was standing out against more than an unstable King and a cluster 
of shady courtiers. He was bound, since direct political responsibility 
could not long be avoided, to come into collision with the Wafd. What 
has surprised informed observers is, not that the clash happened, but 
that it was so long delayed. ` In his ‘apparent forbearance the soldier 
showed himself more astute than the politicians who stood between .him 
and the achievement of purer governmerit in Egypt. It was obvious 
from the start that even the limited objective of ending corruption and 
maladministration in the army, which was all that was proclaimed on the 
first morning of the coup, could not be reached by military action alone. 
The Palace had barred the way to a searching inquiry into the Palestine 
arms scandal, and it was against the King and his disreputable favourites 
that the officers moved first. Yet even in this single matter of the supply 
of defective weapons and ammunition to the forces in the field there were 
persons in every walk of public life who had shared in the guilt and in 
the screening of the guilty. There were skeletons in every departmental 
cupboard. To seek them out meant pushing aside all who had acted as 
guardians for the past thirty years. 

From the declaration of Egypt as a independent kingdom in 1922 
there had been a constant tug-of-wer between the Palace and the Wafd, 
with the British Residency (Embassy after 1936) acting as an umpire 
whose interventions became rarer and feebler, and ceased altogether after 
the departure of Lord Killearn. Even in the earlier years the antagonists 


were left far more freely than was commonly supposed to pull against ` 


each other. Soon after the accession of Farouk the rivalry took on a more 
personal aspect than it had worn even in the days of Fuad and Zaghlul. 
In 1937 a young monarch was the idol and hope of his people, but there 
was also Mustafa el Nahas, wearing the mantle of Saad Zaghlul with 
immense confidence, and he had just added the triumphant ending of 
_ Capitulations at Montreux to what was then regarded as the liberation of 
his country by the 1936 Treaty with Britain. Both were vain men, and 
neither could bear to share the limelight. ‘The years were not kind to 
‘them. The King lost his figure and the love of the nation; the Wafdist 
leader was deserted by some of his more able colleagues. Yet for fifteen 
years to come the essential battle of Egyptian politics was to be Farouk 
versus Nahas; anti-Wafdists parties and Independents were forced to 
draw their strength from the Palace. There was no third force. The 
bitter strife left its mark on sovereign and leader alike, for each was driven 
to unworthy shifts to gain his ends. Even worse was the effect on the 
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country, for domestic and foreign policies were subordinated to the 
struggle. A year ago, for instance, Nahas timed the abrogation of the 
Treaty and the Anglo-Egyptian Condominium to forestall a royal effort 
to displace him, and the King’s consent to these measures was won only 
by the Wafdist acceptance of the Fortunes Law, an act to sanction inquiries 
into the sources of wealth gained since September, 1939. The then 
Premier and those of his colleagues who had reason to fear the law felt 
that they were beyond its reach, for in denouncing the alliance with 
Britain they had given sufficient proof of their patriotism to guarantee 
them permanent security. On both sides the calculations and manoeuvres 
were typical of what had been going on for more than a decade. 

This brief retrospect is necessary if we are to understand the situation 
that confronted the General and his committee of junior officers at the 
end of July. They had got rid of the King, and Nahas, with Serag el Din 
at his side, had flown back from Europe to congratulate them. The 
Wafdist leaders thought for a while that the long fight with the Palace 
had been settled in their favour; it was only slowly that they realised that 
Neguib was concerned with something vaster than the machinations they 
knew so well. Their attempts to exploit uneasiness over hasty land 
reform combined with a renewed appeal to the anti-British feelings on 
which they had ridden to office in the past, the arrest of Serag el Din and 
other ex-ministers with unsavoury reputations, party wrigglings under 
the decree-law imposing reorganisation, the decision to stand by Nahas; 
all these have now become history. At each stage the army seemed for 
a time reluctant to act, but action was no less imperative than it had been 
against the King and his entourage. For to have removed the Palace 
and left the Wafd intact would have been to accomplish only the smaller 
part of the task of purification to which the new régime is dedicated. 
Although Nahas was Prime Minister for fewer than half the years of 
Farouk’s reign, his party bore the major responsibility for dragging down 
the standards of public life during the period. That some of the royal 
fortune was built up by dubious means, and that intimacy with Farouk 
brought personal gain to unworthy men, is true enough and has been 
well publicised. Yet whatever scandals emanated from the Palace, the 
common man was not touched in his daily life by them as he was by the 
corruption and maladministration of the Wafd when in office. It has 
been said that the Wafd, because it had the largest following in the 
country, had “more hungry followers” than any of its opponents. This 
may be an explanation of exceptional promotions, but hardly covers the 
manipulation of supplies of sugar and rice, or cotton market speculation, 
both of which damaged the whole nation. The mentality of the Wafdists 
is exemplified by the appointment, when Nahas returned to power in 
January, 1950, of an official at the Presidency of the Council of Ministers 
whose function was to bribe representatives of the foreign press. This 
official was aggrieved by the reluctance of correspondents to accept the 
handsome sums offered. 

Despite the presence of honest men in its ranks, the Wafd was so 
thoroughly impregnated with corruption that it could not have played, 
a leading role in the new Egypt which Neguib has set out to build, and 
anything less it would have found inacceptable. There is doubtless 
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some justification in its charge that the real object of party reorganisation 
was the destruction of the Wafd. There was also more force’ than its 
authors may have realised in the slogan “No Nahas, no Wafd.” For we 
come back to the two figures whose conflict for popularity and power had 
held the stage since 1937: Faruk and Nahas. Just as it was not enough 
for the army to strip the King of his advisers, so it could not stop short, 
` in dealing with the Wafd, at the arrest of Serag el Din. Osman Mohar- 
rem, Soliman Ghannam, the Wakil brothers and their hangers-on. The 
men at the centre of the two forces which had so long held Egypt in their 
grip must also be removed from the opportunity of doing further harm. 

The hold of Nahas on public support has always been a bit of a mystery. 
When he succeeded to the leadership of the Wafd on the death of Saad 
Zaghlul in i927, he had little more to commend him than a reputation 
as an honest lawyer, a powerful speaker, and a sincere patriot who had 
been deported by the British with Zaghlul. Like his chief, he was of 
peasant origin, but he lacked Saad’s character and intellect. To some 
extent he made up for these defects by a self-confidence stretching to 
vanity. This enabled him to survive his frequent dismissals from the 
premiership and the defection of colleagues. . First to be driven out by 
his autocratic ways were Ahmed Maher and Nokrashy, who founded 
the Saadist party, so named to show that they were really carrying on 
the traditions of Saad Zaghlul. Five years later Makram Ebeid, who had 
been the brains of the combination, formed his own group, the Kotlists, 
because he felt himself ousted from his leader’s trust by Mme. Nahas, 
her family and frierids. While the Wafd was out of office, Neguib el 
- Hilaly, one of its ablest and most upright members, was to become . 
estranged; when it returned to power, two of its youthful idealists, Dr. 
Abdul Motaal and Dr. Ahmed Hussein, felt obliged to resign from the 
Cabinet in disgust. Through it all, the popularity of Nahas with the 
rank and file was unshaken. For years his name was a battle-cry, and 
not all the shouts of “Long live Nahas” which rang through villages and 
towns alike had been paid for. Right up to the end the party executive 
was prepared to drop Serag el Din and the others, but not Nahas. Most 
significant is that the final gesture of defiance stood in the names of men 
like the former Foreign Minister, Salah el Din, and the last president of 
the Chamber of Deputies, Abdul Salam: Fahmy Gomaa, men against 
whom there had never been a whisper of scandal. 

In these circumstances it took courage on the part of General Neguib 
to set out the next week on a tour of Wafdist strongholds. Not-content 
with appearing and speaking at Tanta, the largest town in‘the Delta,’ 
with the most turbulent record, he penetrated even into, Nahas’s birth- 
place of Samanud. His enthusiastic reception in all these’ places was a 
clear indication that the old days were over, and that the future lay with 
new. men. .The King had gone and there would be no more Palace 
governments; Nahas and the Wafd were eclipsed. Who, and what, 
would take the place of the vanished rivals? 

The first answer to this question is: nothing familiar to Wasted 
experience. Commentators with a taste for historical parallels had often 
professed to see a resemblance between politics in eighteenth century 
England and in modern Egypt. The dynasty of Mohamed Aly was 
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vastly different from the Henoverians, and Nahas was neither a Pitt nor 
a Walpole, but the analogy was not altogether inexact. Now the forces 
in control are distinct from any known to the present or past of Britain, 
Europe, or America. Even comparisons between Neguib and Ataturk 
miss many of the vital characteristics of Egypt’s dictator and his 
movement. He is a religious man, of plain and simple habits, and 
Mustafa Kemal was neither. The extent of the General’s connection 
with the Moslem Brotherhood is uncertain, but there can be no doubt ` 
as to his sympathy for the Brotherhood’s insistence on Islamic principles, 
its puritan teaching, and its hatred of social privilege. A good deal has 
been made of the nebulous nature of the Brotherhood’s political and 
economic programme, but this is to misunderstand its purpose and to 
attach too much importance to its present “Supreme Guide,” Hassan el 
Hodeiby. More representative of its potentialities, though one might 
not arrive at the conclusion by a counting of heads, is Salah Ashmawy, 
whose paper, Al Dawa is notorious for the violence of its language and 
has recently taken on a republican hue, describing the royal family as 
“a gang of thieving cut-throats.” Apart from personalities, and there 
is a good deal of mystery as to the real leadership of the movement, the 
Brotherhood has for a long time attracted the type.of person to whom the 
officers’ committee appeals most strongly. 

One thing that is clear to all observers is that the Brotherhood is strongly 
anti-Western in outlook. So is the Nationalist party, the oldest in 
Egypt, numerically weak but prominent because it has escaped the purge 
and has two members in the Neguib Cabinet. These two men, Fathy 
Radwan and Nur el Din Tarraf, would have been dismissed a few months 
ago as fanatical demagogues. Both have spoken sympathetically of Soviet 
Russia, but more out of hostility to Britain and America than because of 
any real leanings towards Communism. ‘To what extent General Neguib 
will feel inclined or be obliged to rely on these two groups to furnish the 
mass support essential to any dictator, will appear only gradually, but the 
prospect is discouraging. ‘The underlying menace can be appreciated 
if we think back to the burning of Cairo on January 26th last. An official 
attempt was made to pin sole responsibility for this outrage on the fascist- 
minded leader of the so-called Socialists, Ahmed Hussein (not to be 
confused with the former Wafdist minister); but there is no doubt that 
members of the Moslem Brotherhood, which has an ugly record of 
criminal violence, and of the Nationalists, played a large part in organising 
and carrying out the murder, arson and pillage of “Black Saturday.” It 
is only coincidence that another Saturday the 26th was decisive in the 
history of the army movement, with the abdication of Farouk, but there 
may be more similarity in ultimate objectives than appeared in the methods. 

Not that General Neguib, or his advisers, known and anonymous, 
would willingly be associateé with incendiaries. ‘They may even succeed 
in disciplining the extremists. As soldiers, they appreciate the practical 
" value of co-operation with the West, and.the General is probably sincere ` 
in expressing a preference for friendly relations with Britain and America. 
But he may have to appear even more intransigent than the Wafd, and 
can achieve little without the aid of more imaginative policies than those 
recently pursued by London and Washington. ‘The fact that he is leading 
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` Egypt along a path which has nothing in common with the parliamentary 

democracies, and the dangers inherent in that course, make it especially 

urgent that he should be treated with tact and respect. He will never 

be in our camp, in the sense in which it was always possible that either 

Farouk or Nahas might have been. We could win him as a friend, and 

make it easier for him to control his wild men, if we acknowledge him as 
belonging to a different world which we shall not always understand. 
Doucias HAYDON. 


LIFE IN RUSSIA — 
I—THE SOVIET HEALTH SERVICE 


T is a grim and risky business for a Soviet citizen to undergo hospital 
treatment, for the chances that his malady will be correctly diagnosed 
are about even. That is no jejune observation on the part of sensation- 
mongers, but the considered opinion of the former Surgeon-General of 


the Red Army, E. I. Smirnov, who revealed this sensational fact in an . 


article published in an exclusive professional magazine circulated in 
high-ranking quarters. In some hospitals, notably the Mytishora Hospital 
‘in Moscow, the proportion of wrong diagnoses is still higher, hitting the 
66 per cent. mark. ‘This is hardly surprising when one realises, and as 
N. A. Winogradov, holder of the chair for organisation of the Health 
Service at the Central Post-Graduate Institute for Doctors knows to his 
discomfort, that in the Russian Soviet Federal Socialist Republic alone 
a third of the ordinary professorial and readership chairs at the Institutes 
of Medicine, Stomatology and Pharmacology are held pro tempore by 
above average students. Only 25 per cent. of the lecturers and pedagogic 
assistants are qualified with a degree. Repeated remonstrations from 
the pages of Medizinskij Rabotnik about the catastrophic lack of ex- 
perienced teachers at the medical institutes of Novosibirsk, Archangelsk, 
Omsk, Sewereo-Ossetinsk, and Irkutsk have been unavailing. The want 


of co-ordination between clinics at which medical candidates must obtain: 


their pre-State examination experience and Public Health departments 
at provincial and regional levels has been gibbeted time and again. 

In the R.S.F.S.R. last year 18.5 per cent. of the chief medical officers 
at provincial and regional boards were dismissed; 22.6 per cent. of the 
` municipal medical superintendents, and 36 per cent. of the district M.O.’s 
were sacked. In 114 districts the M.O.’s were switched twice in the 
course of a year. Consequently there was little sympathy among these 
physicians and Public Health officials to re-establish the people’s confi- 
dence in its Health Service. Continual fluctuation of physicians is one 
of the remarkable facets of the Soviet Health Service. ‘Last year, for 
instance, 179 doctors arrived at Gorki, but 107 left the city. And yet 
Gorki was comparatively quiescent. The thriving commercial centre 
of Kuibyshev was inundated with 159 newcomers; 114 departed. Two 
hundred and eleven signed in at Molotov, while 104 signed out. There 
is no rational system. The autonomous republic Yakutsk and the 


em 


Mordov A.S.S.R. are constantly losing qualified doctors, and there is a ° 
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steady drain of ‘physicians at rural hospitals. Dozens of districts are 
without specialists. At a recent medical convention, doctors passed a 
motion of censure on the R.S.F.S.R. Ministry of Health, which is blamed 
for haphazard planning and negligence in cadre-training. It was also 
pointed out that little or nothing was done in the way of physical training. 
Highly revealing is the statement made at a conference of district 
health officers convened at Kirov (on Trans-Siberian Railway) not long 
ago. The deputy director of the regional public health department, 
Comrade Shishkin, was shaken out of his surly self-complacency. ‘“There 
is a yawning gap in our achievements,” he confessed, “explicable to a 
degree by an overriding host of difficulties. A multitude of problems 
have yet to be solved; in various districts there is only nominal medical 
treatment by specialists. The districts are short of experienced surgeons, 
orthopaedists, and sanitary inspectors. Ten hospitals,of our adminis- 
trative radius as well as 22 out-patients’ stations are without a single 
physician! Fourteen district health offices are supervised by officials 
with insufficient background and academic knowledge.” Comrade 
Shishkin and his superior, Comrade Karpov, had every reason to fret. 
In 12 months they had to absorb 85 new doctors for a loss of 92. Students 
graduating at Kirov, instead of remaining in the region, are sent elsewhere 
by the ministry, which is guided by charts, not needs. When 20 Kirov 
doctors were seconded for a clinical refresher course, only three returned. 
Unfortunate is.the~patient_who is admitted into the 10o-bed hospital 
at Unninsk employing ten resident doctors, who are in the lucky position 
of being able to consult a Roentgenological department. Time and again 
there have been grievous errors in diagnostic judgment, so much so that 
it is an open secret in Unninsk that doctors cannot differentiate between 
lobar pneumonia and a pulmonary emphysema. Scant reference is made 
to the X-ray finding or blocd analysis in the case of acute irritation of the 
PAES Many a hapless patient has succumbed because the surgeon , 
rjanov ignored the most elementary rules of antiseptics. Negligence, | 
irresponsibility, red tape, and sheer indifference are the hurdles patients 
have to scale before they can be assured of recovery. A woman suffering | 
from a brain contusion was recently admitted to the traumatic ward of - 
the municipal hospital at Podolsk. A medical examination by a neuro- ` 
tomist seemed urgent, but the attending practitioner only called him three. 
days later. He arrived five days after the woman’s admittance. The 
ophthalmologist saw the woman after three weeks, although it was generally 
known that there was an organic injury to the nerve system in the region 
of the eyes. We have no record of her fate. It is an amazing case 
because the superintendent of this hospital, Dr. Gempel, is also head of 
the Podolsk Public Health Department. He hushed up the whole affair, 
which is not an isolated instance of such subterfuge. In this same 
hospital patients with broken limbs who should not, for obvious reasons 
be moved, are rocked into the X-ray room on rickety stretchers. For 
three years now the hospital has required a mobile X-ray machine, and 
there is one available in the store of the local accumulator factory, whose 
manager has refused to par: with it. 
A committee of unbiassed physicians who recently investigated condi- 
tions at this Podolsk hospital found that the proportion of post-operative 
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complications was as high as four in one hundred. Every tenth patient 
suffering from appendicitis hovers near death after the removal of the 
inflamed intestine because of sudden suppuration. Said one of the 
examining doctors: “Too little attention is paid to patients after the 
operation, but no one seems to mind. It_is.a.disgrace.”” General 
practitioners in town apparently have orders not to send patients to 
hospital unless there is acute danger, and so it happens that persons 
suffering from pneumonia only arrive on the fifth day of their illness. 
At the time of the investigation the hospital’s*one and only electrocardio- 
graph was out of order, and one of the resident physicians, Dr. Chlystov, 
admitted that it was difficult to induce sleep because of the “unavoidable 
noise.” A patient’s anamnesis is usually disregarded. Nursing mothers 
have little chance of privacy and are jumbled about the wards with few 
qualified midwives to help them. Painless birth drugs are not applied. 
There are no infirmaries or hospitals in the agricultural districts, anda, 
third of the patients from the countryside are obtruded into the municipal 
hospital. ‘The examiners found that one doctor named Adrianowski was 
deputy superintendent, chief of the emergency ward, and leading E.N.T. 
specialist—all in one person. He was unable to justify himself in any 
one of these jobs. Podolsk is an average Russian city, and there is no 
reason to believe that conditions elsewhere differ notably. 

Even when a doctor has condescended to visit his patient, there still 
can be no talk of an early cure. Russia’s 12,000 chemists’ shops, 55,000 
auxiliary pharmacies, and an unverifiable number of sanitary kiosks are 
not well stocked. A patient who had occasion to visit an auxiliary 
pharmacy at Uljanovo recently (in the region of Kalinin) discovered to 
his horror that they were out of aspirins, sleeping drugs, codaine, and 
bandages. Similar deficiencies are reported from White Russia. At 
Turowo the local health officer pleaded with the depots to let him have 
. some liquid ammonia, certain alkaloids, and sulphonamides. The depot 
offered him uncovered stretchers. Mothers in the regions of Kaluga, 
‘Vladimir and Rjasan searched in vain for teats to put on feeding bottles. 
Nor was it possible to get an etna. The most elementary dental equip- 
« ment is unobtainable in Siberia and Sakhalin. The Dental Polyclinic at 
Vladivostok has been crying out for pincers and the like. Delivery of a 
bulldozer is often assured within a week. It is necessary to wait six 
months for the arrival of a pair of tweezers, Not long ago an inoculating 
rt rere, NeT aee AOE EE 
doctor near Vitebsk sent out an S.O.S. for needles to his hypodermics, 
He was forced to resort to dangerous methods for lack of the right needles. 
In the meantime millions of roubles worth of unnecessary equipment is 
agglomerating in depots, according to officials of the Ministry of Health, 
who have made a check. Thus the consumption of essential medicines 
is dropping. A thriving black market. has sprung up.in_patent medicines 
especially prolific inthe.Ukraine and White Russia. This comes as an 
obvious upshot to the wrong assessment of needs made by the main 
administration of chemists’ shops, which completely ignored the requests 
from Estonia, Kirghizia, Tadzhikistan, and the Turkmen Republic. 
Responsible for the distribution and procurement of medical supplies is 
the mammoth State Monopoly GLAWSNAB and the subordinated 
MEDSNAB, a huge machinery the cogs of which keep getting in each 
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other’s way seizing up the whole works at inconvenient junctures. The 
public is for ever being embezzled by official dissemblers. A case to 
point: In 1950 the White Russian Ministry of Health issued a directive 
to its pharmaceutical administration at Grodno to “write off” goods 
running into several million roubles. A check revealed that only half of 
these medical commodities were in stock. The order to write off the 
whole lot had apparently been issued by someone in league with the 
racketeers. The thimble-riggers often get away with it, because of the 
desultory supervision. Only five out of ten dispensing authorities in 
the R.S.F.S.R. were investigated in 1950, and in White Russia only 38 
per cent., according to an official survey. The Azerbaijanian Ministry 
of Health is being censured for its negligence in the past. It took more 
than 14 months to audit the drug store administration in the republic, 
but nothing was done when obvious infractions were discovered. The 
manager of one depot, a certain Abdullajev, was charged with peculation 
and dismissed, but not for long. Another Azerbaijanian depot was 
instructed to employ Abdullajev as manager. Similar outrageous 
instances of letters of marque are reported from the Ukraine and Kazaksh~- 
tan. 

When the socially-insured patient is fortunate enough to have recovered 
and can creep about his limited abode, he can take up an official manual 
and look up Article 119 of the Constitution, which guarantees citizens 
convalescence and the right to recreation. A poignant cartoon on the 
subject was published by Krokodil in the summer of 1951. It depicts 
18 “holidaymakers” in a room, some wedged three in a bed. The 
lockers are full of bric-a-brac; four are playing cards; one is trying to get” 
some rest in a hammock while his neighbour on the floor is prodding 
his buttocks. “Comrade director,” one of the patients is saying, “it is 
impossible to recuperate under these circumstances.” Director: “Non- 
sense. I can work under these conditions and do not complain!” There 
is no doubt that millions of people like recreation in a crowded atmosphere. 
The success of Butlin’s holiday camps has proved that. But they would 
be horrified by the antics of some of the Crimean mass-resorts. ‘There 
are, for example, three sets of regulations for the use of showers. Arrivals . 
have their own rules, just as departers, who are strictly classified. Every 
arrival is examined, not on his general health, but for the purpose of 
assessing his claim to use the shower (there is usually only one to each 
‘camp). One holidaymaker complained ‘indignantly to Izvestia that the 
blaring radio awoke all and sundry at an unearthly hour. “Why do we 
have to listen to children’s hour when we want to sleep?” he asked 
petulantly. He also revealed that every time a V.I.P. was reported in 
the neighbourhood, the cock had instructions to dish up specially delect- 
able meals, which fell off remarkably after the big man’s departure. 

Killing the geese that lay the golden eggs is a favourite pastime in the 
U.S.S.R. The rich Kusbzss, a mining area, in the Urals, has a number 
of recreation centres for pitmen and a number of crèches. A certain 
Comrade Konopelko is in charge of them but he urgently needs sanatoria, 
not because he is concerned about the welfare of the workers, but because 
he must show progress of one sort or another. Comrade Konopelko 
has never studied economics, but he knows how to write lip-service letters. 
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. One of Konopelko’s pet activities is to tear down existent recreation 
centres and remodel them into sanatoria. But the work gets stuck half- 
way. Konopelko gets a new idea and forgets about his new sanatorium 
and starts a new project. Result—the workers lose a recreation centre 
and there is no sanatorium. This has been going on for six years now, 
and were it not for the determined opposition of the trade unionists, 
Konopelko would have continued with his chimerical projects. Kobuleti 
in Georgia is a spa for the treatment of T.B. But the children’s sanatoria 

‚are badly equipped and the youngsters are unhappy there. Four years 
ago it was planned by the republic’s Health Ministry to sét up rheumatic 
treatment sanatoria for young people. It has never gone beyond the 
plan, despite the fact that Georgia’s climate is ideally suited. 

Epidemiologists have been subjected to criticism of late, and as a result - 
of this dispraise the entire immunisation programme for the Union has 
been revised. Norms have been laid down for the doctors embraced 
by the programme. According to official claims, infections have thereby 
been reduced, but it is evident that the Ministry-of Health’s circular 
No. 357 directing that more attention be paid to the ordinances governing 
prophylactic and sanitary controls has not been followed to the letter. 
This is partly due to insalubriousness,. which is a cultural heritage, and 
cannot be done away with by a few reforms. Sanitary personnel attached 
to immunisation centres are as yet insufficiently trained in methods to 
combat malaria, diphtheria, and dysentery, three common illnesses in 
Russia today. Fumigation is carried out haphazardly and, generally 
speaking, the Russian has always adopted a more or less fatalistic attitude 
towards infections. Although the Ministry has ordered that sanitary 
staff seconded for anti-epidemic duties are not employed for general 
medical duties, the call on them for this latter purpose is constant. In all 
fairness, it must be said that more than 1,800 anti-epidemic centres are 
now established all over the country, together with laboratories, the 
equipment of which is not quite up to date, but well advanced. Somehow 
one cannot escape the assumption that there is a sinister purpose behind 
this. The order to tighten up the whole scheme coincided with the 
propagandist bacteriological warfare stunt in Korea. The Soviet Govern- 
ment has’ become a prisoner in the cage of its own equivocations, and 
there is a deep-rooted suspicion that in the event of hostilities the Western 
Powers might resort to germ-warfare. 

J. Subov, director of the Social Insurance Office at Charkov (believed 
to be one of the centres of atomic research and a “forbidden city” to all 
foreigners, including satellite visitors) recently complained that doctors 
were very superficial in classifying invalids, semi-invalids, and other 
victims of industrial injuries. “What shall we do,” he asks, “when a 
physician writes of a man that he can work in the open air, or that he 
may work but not carry heavy loads? Too many errors are being made 
in the classifications, and as far as we know, every fourth medical decision 
has to be annulled by a court of arbitration.” Some doctors see industrial 
injury victims only once a year; they write a short chit on their health 
and leave it at that. “Temporary disabled persons are subjected to a 
lot of moral prejudice in the Soviet Union.” A. Chip, a Kiev doctor, 
recently commented in the leading Russian medical paper, “and every 
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effort should therefore be made by doctors not to lose sight of their 
patients, whose morale naturally sinks.” Doctor Chip failed to mention 
that these unfortunate people lose numerous privileges by having to leave 
a collective or factory. The Social Insurance offices are obviously 


incapable of making spot-checks of their own, because some are only 


staffed by an accountant and another hireling devoid of any medical 
training. Every Soviet citizen who works pays his Social Insurance 
premium to the State. It is an automatic levy deducted from his wage 
packet. He is entitled to free medical aid, but, as this article has shown, 
the physician, once he is treined, is drawn into a vortex with irresistible 
compulsion. He must hang on for dear life, and watch his step, taking 
due regard of Pavlov’s theories, which are pumped into him week after 


- week, because the party has decreed this “patriotic doctor” as his hero. 


Any achievements of medical import beyond the Soviet Union are dis- 


“regarded, It is thus difficult for the healer to make up his own mind, 


thereby increasing the risk of wrong diagnosis. When the doctor is a 
helpless tool of a system, he becomes an encumbrance to the patient, 
not a boon. s, : l 
we K. FRANK FELDMAN. 
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II—HOLIDAY IN MOSCOW* * 


EATHER is important in the first impressions one receives 
WY of a city or land. During a visit I had the good fortune to make 
to the Soviet Union day followed day bright and sunny. Moscow 
streets were cheerful and fuil of colour. During the war German armies 
came close to Moscow, but the city was little damaged. The long siege 
and heroic defence of Leningrad are a tale which the whole world knows. 
Kiev for more than two years was in enemy hands. From Moscow I 
went to both Leningrad anc Kiev. Scarcely a trace of war is left. The 
Petrodvorets Park on the outskirts of Leningrad, with its cascade and 
fountains, is an example of what has been done. Destruction was so 
complete that restoration seemed impossible. But cascades, fountains 
and statues have been replaced, or fashioned anew by skilful artists; 
thousands of trees have been planted. Nature asserts her vital strength, 
and the ancient beauty is re-born, complete and satisfying. 

From Moscow to Kiev the railway runs through the broad rich lands 
of the Ukraine. Here the tide of war rolled in full flood, but pastures in 
the flush of summer growth; wide plains covered with wheat, oats, rye, 
buckwheat and potatoes; lew woods and distant hills; towns and farm 
villages, all seemed the symbols of eternal peace. Railway stations were 
wrecked, but they have been re-built. In cities and in countryside the 
traces of war have been expunged. Not only so, but much that is new 

* The writer of this article is a Christian Minister who has lately retired from the 
active work of the Methodist Church in New South Wales, Australia. He is not a 
Communist, but, like so many cthers, has long been keenly interested in the Soviet 
Union. This summer, by the kindness of Voks, the Russian Society for the Promotion 
of Cultural Relations with Countries Abroad, he was enabled to visit Moscow, Leningrad 


and Kiev. To Voks he records his deep gratitude. This article, in an entirely non- 
political way, records things seer and heard on that enjoyable holiday. 
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has been added. One feels an atmosphere of immense creative energy, 
of unbounded hope and enthusiastic unity in carrying through national 
and community projects in which everyone has a vital part. War did not 
halt the progress of Moscow’s underground railway, whose passenger 
platforms are housed in splendid halls, each of distinctive design, built 
by famous architects, with marble pillars, decorative panels and carvings, 
adorned even with pure gold. Now that peace has returned, and what 
was destroyed by war has been restored, new building goes on with 
gathering impetus. London has long known the value of large planning 
in the making of a city. The Russians are building, not merely blocks 
of flats and offices, or a university; they are designing and building, or 
re-building, whole streets. In Moscow I saw a street which has been 
widened from 45 to 180 feet. To do this the Moscow City Council 
building was moved bodily 44 feet, More than fifty large buildings have 
been thus treated. One was moved back and turned on to a new frontage. 
This work is costly, but not so expensive as pulling down a building and 
erecting another. Moreover, removal is quicker. A block of flats is 
built in three months, but a large building is moved in an hour or less, 
after a month of preparation. And the building remains in use the 
whole time. While the Moscow City Council offices were being moved 
electricity and water services were undisturbed, and staffs went on with 
their work. 

he kindness and generosity of Russians seem to have no limits. They 
Lire Icome the stranger with spontaneous friendliness. As good hosts they 
desire that the visitor shall be entertained and interested; but they are 
proud of their land and its cities, and wish to show him old splendours 
and fresh achievements. There are two sorts of holiday. In one, time 
is forgotten, and the sequence of deeds and impressions is as inconse- ` 
quential asa daydream. The other seeks to make full use of opportunities 
which may never recur. So in the Soviet Union my days were filled 
with sight-seeing, and nights were not to be wasted. It was midsummer, 
and the Moscow Ballet and principal opera company were touring the 
provinces. The Bolshoi Theatre, with the pleasant square opposite, I 
saw only from the outside. In Leningrad I saw Romeo and Fuliet as an 
opera, excellently staged and acted. As in Moscow, the principal com- 
pany was away, but the second company contained first-rate actors and 
actresses, and fine singers. The theatre was full and enthusiastic. 
Appreciation and enjoyment of every form of art is widespread. Archi- 
tects who are making the cities more beautiful are known and honoured, 
as are painters and sculptors, singers, and actors. The fame of men and 
women eminent in science, law and learning is not confined to small 
circles of like-minded people. And there are other sorts of distinction 
—that, for example, of men and women in factories who have shown 
themselves especially industrious and skilful, or who have improved a 
machine or a process. On a collective farm I heard the praise. of good 
animal and plant breeders. In passing, it should be said that workers 
are honoured for their work’s sake, and cared for as human beings. 
Medical attendants are attached to factories. Women and children 
receive special attention. In Leningrad I went over a large institution, 
staffed by highly-qualified scientists, devoted entirely to research and 
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experiment to guard the health and safety, and promote the comfort of 
workers. This is humane, and it is good business. Much more is 
produced, for instance, in a workplace that, instead of being oppressively 
hot, has been made pleasantly cool. 

It is not only in the theatres that fine singing is heard. On St. Peter 
and St. Paul’s Day I attended a service in the Yelohov Cathedral in 
Moscow. A congregation of four thousand filled the cathedral. The 
service was fully choral, unaccompanied by organ or other instrument. 
The Archbishop and two assisting priests intoned many passages. Hymns: 
were sung by the congregation. All was admirable, but the singing of 
two choirs, high up in galleries near the front of the church, was great 
choral singing. . At first I distinguished only the women’s voices—pure, 
clear trebles in the body of mezzos and altos—and the background of 
bass, genuine bass, full, rich, resonant notes in the lower register. Then 
I caught the tenors more clearly, and there were leads in which you could 
savour their mellow beauty. Next day in the Baptish Church I attended 
an ordinary Sunday service. Two anthems were well sung by the choir, 
mostly young men and women. A congregation of two thousand five 
hundred sang the hymns with the fervour that warms the Nonconformist 
heart. % 

The people of Kiev take much pride and interest in traditional Ukranian 


art and culture. Ukrainian shirts with embroidered fronts are often seen - 


on the men, and women wear the same type of embroidery on their dresses. 
Tablecloths and curtains are decorated with Ukrainian patterns. Russians 
and Ukrainians have no difficulty in understanding one another, but there 
are slight differences in speech and in the scripts of the written languages. 
In the period of civil war and foreign invasion which followed the Revolu- 
tion, White and Red armies, Poles, and the Rada, a party of independent 
Ukrainian separatism, all struggled for Kiev. The final result is the 
Ukrainian Socialist Republic as a member of the Union of Socialist 
Soviet Republics. Relations with Moscow are evidently close and cordial, 
but the indigenous culture, which has survived Tsarist attempts at 
Russification, is encouraged. I attended an open-air concert of music 
by Ukrainian composers, performed by a large orchestra. You either 
paid and entered an enclosure where there were seats, or you did not -pay 
and stood outside. It was quite a pleasant place to stand in a park, and 
inside or outside made no difference to hearing the music. The seated 
enclosure was full, and the standing crowd was large. Every winter 
there is a Music and Arts Festival in Kiev which lasts for a month. A 
film which I saw and heard was made up of items selected from the 
festival held last winter. Jt was a beautiful film, full of colour and variety 
—choirs, solos, dancing, even a poet reciting his verses. ‘This would be 
a popular and attractive film in the theatres of any country. In Kiev 
and Moscow I was struck by similarities in some of the singing to music 
I have heard in the South Pacific. Many of the Ukrainian choral pieces 
were introduced by a single voice, and then the whole choir came in. 
The effect is different from that of a solo sung in an anthem with which 
we are familiar. Polynesian music has much that recalls the Ukrainian 
singing voice and response. There was a likeness, too, in the tunes. In 
the Baptist Church in Moscow I was able to join in the singing of a tune 
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familiar to me from my South Pacific days. The explanation may be 
near at hand and unimportant, or it may have ethnological significance. 
A noted anthropologist, the late Professor Hocart, has said that no detail, 
however trifling, is to be overlooked. 

Everywhere museums and picture galleries seem generally to be full. 
In Kiev a whole large gallery is devoted to the nineteenth-century poet, 
artist and social reformer, Shevchenko. This is a vivid presentation of 
an era of basic social struggle and change. 

From the first floor windows of the hotel in Moscow I looked out on 
the red and yellow walls, the towers and domes of the Kremlin. Straight 
before, up a wide, gently-rising street, was St. Basil’s Cathedral with its 

gilded domes. Not far down the street to the right was part of the 
` University. There was little to distinguish this and other University 
buildings. But the new University, which has just been completed, is a 
different ‘story. The decision to build a new University wes taken in 
1948, and in the following year the work was started. Now, about two 
and a half years later, it is ready for use. It is not one building, but a 
group of twenty huge blocks, standing on three hundred and fifty acres of 
high land overlooking the city and the Moscow River. A tower, seven 
hundred and twenty feet high, soars above the central building. Inside 
and out is everything needed for study, research, experiment, and recrea- 
tion: Living quarters for six thousand students are provided, and flats 
for professors and lecturers. Students pay an annual fee of four hundred 
roubles, but receive allowances of four to five hundred roubles a month. 

nly six of the faculties—mathematics, biology, geology, geography, 
physics, chemistry—will be housed in the new University. Other 
faculties will go on in the old buildings. Medical training is in separate 
medical institutes, where students take a six years’ course, evidently with 
good results. The head of a hospital in Kiev, a noted gynaecologist, 
told me that in two and a half years there had been no maternal death in 
his hospital, and that the general rate for the Soviet Union was five in 
ten thousand confinements. This hospital’s mortality rate for children 
up to one month old was six per ten thousand. , 

Few walled prisons are left in the Soviet Union. ` Practically all offenders 
are‘sent_to labour colonies. Indeed, it is hardly the thing to refer to 
“prisoners”; one should say “inmates of labour colonies.” The offender 
is regarded, not as a danger to his fellows, but as a person to be re-educated 

-in useful social living. Only one, or at most, two, per cent. of ex-inmates 
of labour colonies return. Crime is decreasing, and it is expected will 
soon disappear altogether. Children’s courts have been closed in Moscow 
because there is So little for them to do, about half a dozen ceses a year. 
This is amazing for a city of five million people, but when you see some- 
thing of the care and affection bestowed upon children the marvel ‘begins 
to be understandable. One day I visited a Pioneers’ camp forty-five miles 
from Moscow, with a name beautiful in both Russian and English, Les- 
naya Polyana, Woodland Glade. The way was through green countryside, 
low woods, farms, villages, distant blue hills beyond gently undulating 
plain. For miles we ran along the Moscow River, where many groups 
were bathing and picnicking. We passed groups of little children, not 
yet old enough for Pioneers’ camps, in charge of nurses. There were 
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hundreds of them, dressed in trunks and hats, brown and bonny, picking 
wild flowers and playing in the long grass and woods by the roadside. 
Lesnaya Polyana is a large clearing, with many trees left in it, set among 
pine woods. The director, a pleasant-faced Armenian, of slight, athletic 
build, had been a prominent footballer in his earlier manhood. He is 
enthusiastic about his children, three hundred and thirty boys and girls, 
who were having forty days’ holiday away from the city. After them 
the camp would be filled with a second batch of children. About the 
grounds and in the buildings were groups of children, playing games, 
training in gymnastics, working at hobbies, looking after pets—every, 
child was interested and happy. They had their own committee, one’ 
of whose duties was to arrange the daily programmes. The resident; 
doctor, a youngish woman, was strolling about watching the children and ` 
enjoying the sunshine. She had a hospital, but no patients. In this 
camp is a kindergarten section, standing in a large enclosure of its own. 
The matron is mattonly, large and comfortable. The chef and dietitian 
is a young woman of twenty-five, who looks younger. She has qualified 
for her work by three years of higher training. We had one of her 
lunches, the same as that served to the children, a wholesome and 
appetising meal. The workers of a factory provided and maintain 
Lesnaya Polyana. ‘They have done much of the building and equipping, 
and are constantly adding and improving. Trade union funds, with 
government grants, supply the money. This camp is but one of many. 
But what of the moiety of children who have not yet gone to seaside or 
country, or who have returned? In Moscow there is a central Pioneer 
Palace, with twenty-five district camps, and in Leningrad the Central 
Palace and twenty-one district camps. I visited the Pioneer Palace in 
Leningrad, enormous buildings set in spacious park-like grounds. We 
were welcomed by the vice-director, a little, slight, eager woman, who 
showed us things—not all she had, and wished to show, but as much as 
time and human frailty could encompass. Indoors and out were endless 
ways of interesting children, of developing skill, intelligence and resource- 
fulness. A large group, mostly girls, were practising folk dances. Boys 
were playing chess in a.garden kiosk. One of their fifteen-year-old boys 
is a chess master of international reputation, ten others are first-class. 
Children were playing games that called for dexterity and skill, or that 
were simply pastimes. All were happy and occupied. Indoors, technical 
departments were filled with equipment and mechanical things made by 
the youngsters—aeroplanes, ships, locomotives. A tiny, perfectly working 
motor, about the size of a watch, was to be shown in an international 
exhibition. There were all kinds of tools, lathes, a wind tunnel to test 
aeroplanes. Scientific apparatus, collections, books, talks attract and 
engage eager groups. We were taken into a room with domed ceiling. 
Lights were switched off, and the domed roof was the evening sky, with 
the glow of the setting sun in the west. The sunset colours died away, 
the sky darkened, and the stars came out. It was night, until the first 
flush of dawn appeared in the east, brightening as the golden sun slowly 
rose in gleaming splendour. The stars disappeared, day had returned. 
This pageant of the sky was constructed by the children, supervised by 
their instructor. Many had gone on to become expert scientists. Day 
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‘ by day three thousand children (I am not sure that this number should 
not be seven thousand) visit and work in the technical department alone 
of the Pioneers’ Palace in Leningrad. I suppose that pioneer camps, : 
combined with economic security of the parents, is the answer to the 
question how is it that they can close the children’s courts in Moscow. 

Russians are working hard. In especially heavy and arduous’ occupa- 
tions the working day is six to seven hours; in all others it is eight hours, 
for six days a week. One feels an atmosphere of enthusiasm and unity 
of purpose. Men and women tell you that what they do is for their own 
personal good, and for the common welfare. All that was destroyed by 
war had to be made good, and that has been done. Beyond are distant 
goals. Had it not been for the war they would be much farther ahead 
than they are. Nevertheless, all rationing has been abolished. Four 
times since the war prices have been lowered, and another reduction is 
expected soon. Everyone seems well fed, comfortably clothed. There 
are still old streets, narrow and winding, whose ancient houses are falling 
into ruin; but there are no slums. The old streets are as clean as the 
handsome wide thoroughfares. People in them, well nourished and clean, 
move about as men and women with work to do and purposes to be ful- 
filled. Soon all will have homes in the well-equipped flats which are 
going up with astonishing speed. Rent of a three- or four-roomed flat 
' is not more than five per cent. of the wage of the head of the family; it 
may be less. 

It was pleasant to stroll about the splendid boulevards and squares of 
Moscow inthe mild summer evenings. Streéts were comfortably full 
of people at ease; they sat in the gardens, ate and drank in the cafés, filled 
the theatres and parks of amusement. It was all serene and happy, 
dignified withal, like the magnificent city itself. The dignity is not due 
only to the handsome streets and buildings, but owes something to the 
absence of anything garish. This society does not need to advertise its 
goods; so there are no hoardings and posters, no gaudy tawdry neon 
signs. There are some signs, but they are few, and not advertisements 
as we know them. There are signs urging the people to use the savings 
banks, to read books, magazines, and newspapers, and to travel by air. 
I saw even an exhortation to smoke cigarettes, with a list of four brands 
to choose from. On the highways are notices telling you to observe 
traffic rules. An oft-repeated and one would think superfluous admoni- 
tion is to eat icecream. Some parents apparently were doubtful about the 
wholesomeness of this cold concoction for their children’s stomachs. 
But above and beyond all are the signs and mottoes of peace. "They are 
everywhere—in streets and highways, in factories, even on the sides of 
locomotives. Often and intimately these people have known the horror 
and insensate wastefulness of war. Life is interesting, even exciting, with 
much to accomplish and enjoy. ‘They wish to live in their own way, and 
to leave others to choose for themselves how they will live. They are 
sure that their socialism can co-exist peacefully with other nations’ 
capitalism. They hate the idea of war, and long for enduring peace, but 
there is no sign of nervousness. Their great buildings do not make sense 
unless they are built for peace, and in the confidence that, should war 
come, they can be preserved inviolate. I found a belief that the capitalist 
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countries—‘‘the United States and her satellites” was a phrase I heard 
—are spending millions of dollars to stir up disaffection and promote , 
sabotage and subversiveness, using for the purpose the understandable 
discontents and the miseries of émigrés and displaced persons. ‘Tensions 
would be relieved at once if the West convinced the Soviet Union that 
she entertains no such shameful design. Let us, on our side, give effect - 
to the faith of the Metropolitan of Moscow, that Christianity and Com- 
munism both teach the brotherhood of man, and can live in harmony 
and help one another. 
E. E. V. CoLtocor?. 


i | 
</PARTIES IN WESTERN GERMANY ` 


HERE are taking place in Federal Germany now a series of party 

conferences which will be of considerable importance for the 

future political development of the country. The Social Democrats 
(SPD) held their important Dortmund meeting late in September. 
The Christian Democrats (CDU) met in West Berlin in mid-October, 
hard on the heels of the conference of the German Trade Union 
-Federation. The Free Democrats (FDP) are following later. With the- 
self-dissolution of the Socialist Reich Party, parliamentary debates about 
the ratification of the Bonn treaties and intensive preparations for the 
Bundestag election next spring or summer, it can truly be said that the 
Federal Republic is entering another decisive phase of its development. 

While I was visiting Western Germany and Berlin in September, the 
Federal Republic was celebrating its third anniversary. Politically the 
first three years were undoubtedly dominated by the rivalry between 
Adenauer and Schumacher. The conflict crystallised over foreign 
policy, particularly over the Bonn treaties, though actually the differences 
‘are of necessity really more fundamental over home policy, over the 
economic and social approach to internal affairs. At Dortmund the 
Social Democrats once more documented, as it were at the grave of their 
dead leader, their endorsement of the Schumacher foreign policy of 
opposition to the Bonn treaties. Does this endorsement mean that the 
severe conflict between the two parties will continue? 

Alteady there are some signs, as yet straws in the wind, of a break in 
the tension. Ollenhauer, Schumacher’s successor as leader of the Social 
Democrats, is trying to establish something like the periodical contacts 
which exist in England between the leader of the opposition and the head 
of the government. Ollenhauer knows England well; he was in London 
with the Social Democratic Party in exile during the war. Also it has 
been noted that the Social Democrats in recent weeks on several 
occasions waived their right to have certain topics of foreign policy 
debated in the Bundestag. What has happened is that an unbending 
leader has been replaced by a more pliable one. The extreme antithesis 
of the two main parties in the personalities of their leaders has ceased to , 
exist. Furthermore it is possible to hold the view that Ollenhauer is 
dissolving the legacy of the Schumacher past in so far as it would cramp 

the healthy future development of the party. 
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' The mist which had been hiding the course of the immediate future is 
slowly lifting. Some of it had, incidentally been artificially created— 
and is still so being created—in order to establish a smoke screen under 
cover of which the party can withdraw to less exposed positions. For 
there can be little doubt that the Social Democratic position over foreign 
policy will soon become completely untenable. ‘Once the treaties are 
ratified, what are the Social Democrats going to do? I came back from 
Germany with the strong impression that the treaties would be ratified 
by the Federal Parliament well before the next election. In the Lower 
House, the Bundestag, Dr. Adenauer’s coalition has enough votes to have 
the measures passed without any help from the Social Democrats. There ' 
is no serious fear of a rebellion in the ranks of the government supporters. 
In the Upper House, the Bundesrat, the balance of forces is rather 
different. The recent formation of the new South-West state with a 
government coalition between the Free Democrats and the Social 
Democrats, has deprived the, Federal Government of a clear majority in 
the Upper House, which represents the various ‘Lander.’ Buz the Social 
Democratic ministers in the South-West state are unlikely to insist on a 
fight to the last ditch over the treaties, and it is understood that the 
representatives of the state will vote for ‘ratification in the Upper House 
and thus secure its passage. 

Much has been said and written about the Constitutional Court at ` 
Karlsruhe. This court has the duty as a matter of routine to subject all 
laws and treaties to what is called ‘Normkontrolle,’ a check on whether 
they are in accordance with the Basic Law of the Federal RepubJic. 
is realised that, with an important international treaty like th¢ Bonn 
Conventions, a difficult situation would arise if the Constitutio%al Court 
ruled the instrument illegal after the Federal Parliament had passed ‘the 
measure and after the Federal President had signed on behalf of the 
Republic. President Heuss therefore asked the Court for an opinion on 
whether he. would be acting constitutionally if he signed the instrument 
after it had been passed—presumably with an ordinary smajority—by 
both houses. This is likely to clear up the position. That the court 
decided that it could not rule on the petition of the Social Democratic 
deputies questioning the legality of the Bonn Conventions until there was 
a law in existence did not come as a surprise to the experts. It is, indeed, 
difficult to see how the court can get involved in pending legislation, for 

‘this would seem to be an interference in the functions of the legislature. 

There is now a growing doubt in some quarters in Germany whether it 
was wise to embody a specific Constitutional Court in the Basic Law. A 
case can be made out for the view that the necessity for an instrument of 
this kind would show that there are some defects in the constitution 
which the court must remedy. Actually, however, it is more likely that 
the court was founded owing to a perfectionism always associated with 
written constitutions and appealing particularly to Germans. 

The politicians—on the Left as well as the Right—seem agreed that 
the Constitutional Court is unlikely to be a stumbling block to the passage 
of the treaties. The treaties are thus likely to become effective in the 
near future. What would be the attitude of the Social Democrats to the 
treaties once they have the force of law? The new leader, Ollenhauer, 
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threw some light on this issue in his address to the party conference at 
Dortmund. He-said the party would ask for radical revision, but he 
implied that if the party got into power it would carry out the treaties, 
pending revision. In any case, Ollenhauer was very emphatic in rejecting 
unparliamentary weapons, such as the general strike, as the proper means’ 
of fighting the treaties. 

How difficult would it be for the Social Democrats to give up their 
opposition to the treaties? Schumacher had certainly built up his negation 
into a powerful instrument of policy and propaganda. He had succeeded 
in giving the appearance of reality to something which lacked all substance. 
He never suggested any real alternative to Adenauer’s integration of the 
Federal Republic in the Western system of defence. But this was usually 
forgotten as one heard him develop with great emphasis and conviction 
the iniquity. of accepting the continuing division of Germany on which 
he said the treaties were based, the inequality of risks, etc. If one grants 
the initial premises, the line of argument is, of course, perfectly convincing, 
and Ollenhauer has been repeating much of what Schumacher had said. 
But these arguments are not an answer to the fundamental problem of 
the defence of Western Germany. 

Schumacher had been a great fighter, but he was a very bad diplomat. 
Ollenhauer may not have his first-rate abilities, but he is a better diplomat. 
He presumably realises that if Social Democrats are to play a part in a 
future where the treaties have become a fact, the party must accept them 
in principle and work with them. There is also another reason why they 
will have to come more into line. It was generally agreed at Dortmund 
that, even if the party succeeded in emerging as the strongest group from 
the next Bundestag election, it would fail to obtain an absolute majority. 
Thus it would have to become a coalition partner if it wanted to get into’ 
power. Who would be their ally? This would, of course, depend on the 
exact situation created by the election. But rumour has it that the 
Christian Democrats would be the most likely partner and that discussions 
—naturally not yet on th2 highest level—have been going on for some 
time. If the treaties are in fact ratified and if they are accepted as 
binding by the Social Democrats, the main obstacle to a co-operation 
between the two parties will have disappeared. Then a development 
could take place which was unthinkable during the Schumacher regime, 
a coalition between them zt the federal level. 

Developments of this kind are not visible on the surface. And during 
the next few weeks and months many hard words are going to be said 
by all concerned. For all the parties are preparing for the coming 
election. They are jockeying for position. ‘They are all eager to catch 
the votes of sectional interests, of the expellees who want to return home, 
of the young men who do not want to put on uniform, of the unemployed 
who want work, etc. Naturally, the parties in opposition will contribute 
most of the irresponsible agitation. Thus the Social Democrats are 
likely to stress for some time the disastrous effect the Bonn treaties will 
have on the prospect of the unification of Germany in the near future, a 
prospect which does not exist anyway. The parties of the Bonn 
coalition, particularly the Christian Democrats, will have to be more 
careful, but ministers will from time to time express such pious hopes as 
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that the expellees will be able to return to their homelands, a wish which 
also belongs to this world of illusion. Speeches of this kind will not, 
however, make up the really important development of the coming 
months. f ; j 

To the British public, the Adenauer-Schumacher contest may have 
created some image of the -British two-party system. Nothing could be 
further from the truth about Federal Germany. For the country has 
not got a two-party system. Adenauer can only rule as the head of a 
coalition. The opposition can, of course, to some extent enjoy the 
luxury of isolation. ‘There was not any inevitability, any predestination, 
about the conflict between the Christian and the Social Democrats at 
Bonn—unless the Adenauer-Schumacher conflict was no mere trick of 
fortune. Indeed, for-a considerable time the two parties were allied, on 
the ‘Land’ level, in North-Rhine-Westphalia. But what -was successful 
at Diisseldorf was frowned on at Bonn, only a bare two hours’ distance 
by train or car. It is, in fact, impossible to detect any general pattern 
in the various alignments of parties in the ‘Länder’. The Bonn federal 
coalition which supports Dr. Adenauer’s government, consisting of 
Christian Democrats, Free Democrats, and German Party, can hardly 
nowadays be considered typical for the country as a whole in any way. 
For the coalition between Christian and Free Democrats at present only 
determines the pattern in one or two places where the Social Democrats 
are not predominant. How involved the relationship between the 
parties has become is illustrated for instance by the refugee party (BHE). 
In Schleswig-Holstein the party shares the government with the Christian 
Democrats, while practically next-door, in Lower Saxony, it is the 
government partner of the Social Democrats. : 

Where then do the various parties stand? On the continent, where 
there is usually a superfluity of parties, it is considered important to 
‘line them up,’ from left to right. This system is not only technically 
necessary as a parliamentary seating arrangement, but indispensable for 
the electorate to be able to tell where the different parties stand. But it - 
is very difficult to carry out this process in Western Germany today, for 
the parties are not organic wholes, but themselves coalitions of various 
interests. They tend to vary’as much from North to South over the 
comparatively small distances of the Federal Republic, as they do over 
the vastnesses of that great community across the Atlantic. The 
Christian Democratic Party is Protestant in the North ana Catholic in 
the Rhineland and Bavaria. With it there is, of course, a great idéa 
behind the fusion of different interests. But how difficult co-operation. 
sometimes becomes is shown by the friction over Catholic schools in, for 
instance, North-Rhine-Westphalia. In the field of education, principles 
are at stake over which neither confession can compromise. However, 
so far the party has weathered all storms and has confounded the pessimists 
and evil-wishers who predicted a split. It has been careful to allow some 
prominent Protestants to balance the leading Catholics. Thus the able 

‘president of the . Bundestag, Dr. Ehlers, a leading personality in 
Protestant circles, may well one day succeed the Catholic Adenauer in . 
the chairmanship of the party. 

With some of the other parties, the assortment of various and. often. 


t 
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irreconcilable interests is 2 matter of chance, not of intent. The Free 
Democrats, for instance, started as the party of the Liberals, as successors 
to the Democratic Party of the Weimar days. Its leader, till he assumed 
the dignity of Federal President, was Prof. Heuss. But for some time 
now other elements have been playing an important part in the party, 
elements which are definitely right-wing. These elements seem to be 
most powerful in Lower Saxony, but are also gaining strength in North- 
Rhine-Westphalia, where the present party leader, Vice-Chancellor 
Bliicher, has his Bundestag seat. In the South, however, especially in 
the new South-West state—where it has formed a government with the 
Social Democrats—the party is strongly liberal. It will be interesting 
to see whether it wil be able to agree on a federal election “platform” at 
the next party conference. There are reports’ that the two sections, will 
“have it out” with each other. 

The other parties, the refugee party and the German Party, are not 
any more homogeneous than the Free Democrats. The refugee party 
' (BHE) is frankly sectional, a recognition of the important fact that there 
are about nine million expellees, as well as refugees from the Soviet 
zone, in the Federal Republic. But no party can, of course, ignore the 
refugee vote, or the ex-Nazi vote for that matter. The German, Party 
(DP), which began as a group proclaiming Hanoverian and Brunswick 
local patriotism in the Welf tradition, is now developing somewhat into a 
party of the right. The fundamental question which the next few months’ 
may well answer is whether all the discontented groups will eventually 
combine into a strong party of the right. Commentators Had, perhaps, 
, been paying too much attention to the Socialist Reich Party (SRP) which 
dissolved itself recently, to some extent—though probably unsuccessfully 
—in an endeavour to escape prohibition by the Constitutional Court. 
The Socialist Reich Party has not, in fact, proved a danger, for it was so 
obviously neo-Nazi and subversive. If a threat ever materialised to the 
` Federal Republic—and so far nobody has yet formulated and propagated 
an alternative idea—it would come from. a strong combination of all the 
discontented groups in a party of the right without loyalty to the con- 
stitution. ‘The time may well come at Bonn when the two parties most 
strongly attached to the democratic idea, the Christian and the Social 
Democrats, will combine to form a government. A coalition of this 
kind would undoubtedly have strong repercussions on the other parties 
if they were excluded from it, as they probably would be. The danger 
would then have to be avoided of the dividing line between government 
and opposition becoming—or appearing to become—the border-line . 
between the democratic and the non-democratic elements. 

i FRANK Eycx. 


SATE ETERNAL REFUGEE 


HE refugees, like the poor, are always with us. We are reminded 
of this endemic ill of our time by the survey which has just been 
published for the United Nations on the Refugee in the Post-War 
World. The survey invites comparison with that which was made in 
1936, under the auspices of the Royal Institute of International Affairs, 
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by Sir John Hope-Simpson and Mr. Walter Adams. How different, 
and how much more baffling, is the present problem of the refugee than 
that which then seemed tangled enough! : l 

In 1936 the refugees who were under the care of the High Commissioner 
of the League of Nations comprised in the first place the Russian émigrés 
who fled or were driven from Russia after the Bolshevik revolution. 
They were the first charge of the first High Commissioner, Dr. Nansen. 
Then there were the Armenians, who were driven 'out of Turkey during 
and after the first World War. In 1933 came a`new problem of the 
refugees, Jewish and other, from Nazi persecution in Germany. They 
were for some years the care of a special High Commissioner, appointed 
first in 1933. His jurisdiction was extended, bit by bit, as Nazi oppression 
was extended, to the refugees from Austria, Sudetenland, and the Saar 
region. ‘The separate jurisdictions were merged in 1938 in a single High 
Commissioner for all refugees who enjoyed in one way or another the 
protection of the League. The single High Commissioner, also, became 
the Director of an Inter-Governmental Committee, established at the 
instance of President Roosevelt in 1938, to supplement the work of the 
League agencies by practical schemes of resettlement in countries which 
could absorb population. The Committee was concerned with “all 
persons, wherever they may be, who, as a result of everits in Europe, 
have had to leave, or may have to leave, their countries of residence 
because of the danger to their lives or liberties on, account ‘of their race, 
religion, or political beliefs.” It dealt then with the large groups of 
refugees from Spain as well as with the earlier charges of the League. 
Besides the official bodies, many voluntary agencies, international and 
national, struggled to provide relief and rehabilitation. 

That was the position at the outbreak of the first World War. The 
League and the other bodies continued their activity, though they were 
gravely hampered by the virtual stoppage of international communication 
except for war purposes. But the: High Commissioner, Sir Herbert 
Emerson, whose office was moved to England, could render valuable 


service to the hundred thousand refugees from Germany and Central 


Europe that in 1939 had found asylum in England. And till the Germans 
occupied Western and Northern Europe, he could do something to assist 
the emigration:overseas of the refugees in France, Italy, the Lowlands, 
and the Scandinavian countries. The mass of those who were in England 
were absorbed in the Allied war effort. They were a precious unnamed 
ally, and the services of many of them in the armed forces and in scientific 
and political warfare were outstanding. , l 

The war created refugee problems of a scale and a complexity which 
were staggering and were unparalleled in human history. Peoples were 
uprooted by the million to provide serf labour for the Nazi régime on the 
Continent of Europe, and millions more fled from their country to escape 
extermination. When, therefore, the Allies liberated Europe, they found 
everywhere immense concentration and internment camps. It was clear 
that herdic measures were required to bring some order into the chaos, 
and to correct this unnatural forced migration. The first Special Agency’ 
of the United Nations was the Relief and' Rehabilitation Administration 
(U.N.R.R.A.), which was established in 1943, to deal with the double 
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problem of relief of the stricken native populations and the repatriation 
of the displaced masses. By an anomalous and irrational division ‘of 
tasks, the Inter-Governmental Committee remained responsible for the 
resettlement of those refugees who were unwilling, when they had the 
opportunity, to return to their native country, because of fear of political, 
racial or religious discrimination. The Committee had, however, limited 
and inadequate means for tackling that task. So while the four years of 
U.N.R.R.A.’s life, 1943-47, registered a great achievement in the par- 
, ticular field allotted to that Agency, the problem of finding new homes 
was almost as far from solution as ever. 

As soon as it was fully constituted, in 1946, the United Nations Organis- 
ation realised the need of some bigger effort to that end. It created 
another international agency, the International Refugee Organisation 
(I.R.O.), with the specific functions of carrying through the repatriation 
and resettlement of some two million homeless persons who remained in 
Europe or the Middle East. It took a full year before the Statute of 
I.R.O. was ratified by the minimum number of States; and when it did 
get to work, the Soviet Union, and the States on the other side of the 
“Curtain,” would not participate in its activity, though they had full part 
in the drafting of the Statute and had their way in defining the classes 
of refugees who should be within its protection. They insisted on the 
repatriation of the refugees from Eastern Europe, and the Western 
Democracies would not grant that demand. The categories were rigidly 
determined, so as to exclude those who were not victims of Nazi or Fascist 
oppression. But even with this limitation they were large enough. 

The International Refugee Organisation, like U.N.R.R.A., had too 
short a life. It was in being for four years, 1947-51; but its life was 
already threatened after two years, and in the latter period its resources 
were drastically reduced. It depended for its practical task of resettlement 
on the voluntary contributions of generous members of the United 
Nations. For the budget granted by the collective body merely covered 
its administrative expenditure. Its achievement in its task of re- 
settlement was encouraging, and was one of the most constructive 
activities of the United Nations. About one million persons were 
‘settled in all parts of the world, at a cost of four hundred million dollars. 
That was done by a big apparatus comprising thirty-nine ships, which 
could carry about forty thousand persons, nearly four thousand officials, 
and four thousand motor vehicles. A special and successful effort was 
made to place the intellectual élite of the refugees, the displaced academic 
and professional and technical men and women, in positions where 
individually they could carry on their work. 

The countries that received the greatest number of the refugees were 
first the United States, which, having passed legislation to modify its 
rigid quota regulations, admitted over a quarter of a million. Next came 
Australia, where the experience of the war and the apprehension of the 
threat to her integrity if her empty spaces remained induced a liberal 
immigration policy, and the admission of nearly 200,000. Canada, too, 
was another country of the Commonwealth which recognised the need of 
a growing population for the development of her unlimited resources, 
and opened her doors to 100,000 displaced workers of Central and Northern 
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Europe. Relatively to her size; Israel’ had the most ‘spectacular record; 
for after the creation of the Jewish State in 1948, she declared the gates 
wide ‘open to all the homeless Jews of Europe who were refugees in the 
technical sense of the term, as well as to those who just wanted to return 
to the land of their ancestors.. The United Kingdom’s share was larger 
than it looked in the statistics of I.R.O. In those figures she was credited 
only with the 85,000 European Voluntary Workers, mostly Balts, who 
were recruited for her industry by the operation ‘‘Westward Ho,” and 
with the 60,000 pre-war refugees from Europe. But in addition she gave 
home and employment to over 120,000 Poles largely from the Army, who 
were unwilling to return'to Communist Poland. 

A year before I.R.O. was brought to an untimely end by the United 
Nations, which had-grown weary of providing the means of well-doing, 
a new instrument was forged for dealing with the problem which refused 
to be ended, and which indeed had grown-again beyond all calculation. 
For while the million refugees, as defined in the Statute of I.R.O., were 
resettled, and another million were repatriated, several millions of new 
homeless ‘‘Neo-refugees” were created. There were the Arab refugees 
from Palestine who found asylum in other countries of the Middle East, 
and there were the millions, at least nine million, German refugees in 
Western Germany, being nearly twenty per cent. of the population of the 
Federal Republic; and lastly, the tens of thousands infiltrating into Western 
Europe from the other side of the “Iron Curtain.” 

The few members of the United Nations who contributéd almost the 
whole budget for resettlement were no longer willing to maintain that 
contribution. The protecting action of the World body was restricted 
again to political and legal help, and the United Nations reverted to the 
principles of the League of Nations. The office of High Commissioner 
for Refugees was revived, and a Statute was drawn up defining the class 
of persons for whom he should be responsible, the powers he should . 
exercise, and the obligations of the nations towards his office. A Dutch 
diplomat was appointed to the office, which had its seat again at Geneva 
in the Palais des Nations. His jurisdiction was much wider than that of 
I.R.O., but his means were ever so much narrower. He was to look 
after all the new refugees—except the Arabs and the Koreans and others 
“in the Far East—as well as the remnant of the formerly protected , 
refugees who were still homeless; while his total budget was three hundred _ 
thousand dollars. 

Besides the Statute of thè High Commissioner’s office, the United 
Nations was responsible for an International Convention in relation to 
the status of refugees and stateless persons. Characteristically, the’ 
definition of refugees in the two documents differs, because they were 
drafted by different bodies. The Convention deals with the right to 
work, the free choice of employment, pegsonal status in matters of marriage, 
divorce and succession, and with travel documents of these persons 
without national rights. For it is terribly true in our distracted world | 
that a man consists of body, soul, and a passport, and part of the function 
of the international body is to enable him to move. The Convention 
indeed is not yet:ratified; it sets up a standard of conduct, which it is 
hoped will become binding on the nations. The United Nations also 
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have set up a Council to deal with the problems of migration as a whole, 
not only of refugees, but of surplus populations, as in Italy or Malta. 
The purpose is to secure a fair distribution in the countries of absorption, 
and to co-ordinate and direct the international emigration movement. 
It is desirable that the High Commissioner, for Refugees should have at 
his disposal a priority emigration quota in favour of persons within his 
care whose resettlement he considers urgent. 

The Survey of the Post-War Refugees, made at the instance of the High 
Commissioner, examines the conditions of the refugees country by 
country, indicating their numbers and ethnic origin, the legal and ad- 
ministrative position, the social and economic conditions. It is a bewilder- 
ing and chequered pattern, most of all in a country like the Federal 
Republic of Germany, where two classes live side by side: the refugees 
from Central Europe who are under the International Mandate, and the 
'. German refugees from Eastern Germany and Eastern Europe. It is 
the continuing part of voluntary bodies to bring a touch of humanity to 
the problem. In this country a British Council for Aid to Refugees has 
been formed under Government sponsorship, and embraces all those’ 
voluntary bodies which never cease their activity for the flotsam and 
jetsam of mankind. And outside the orbit of the High Commissioner are 
special international bodies dealing with two great fields of misery: the 
Arab refugees and the civilian victims of the war in Korea. Clearly a 
sustained international effort is required. For in the world revolution, 
of which the end is still dark, millions of men, women and children are 
helpless victims, and can only find a home with the help of the World 
Society. 

Norman BENTWICH. 


THE REHABILITATION OF NORWAY 


ORWAY lost one-fifth of her actual capital during the war, and 

more than one-third of her all-important mercantile marine. Her 

overseas trade ceased under the German blockade, while her fishing, 
timber, mining, and electro-metallurgical industries suffered a severe 
setback. In 1944, when the Russians invaded the country at Kirkenes, 
the Germans, before leaving, devastated the northern provinces of Fin- 
mark and Troms by fire and bomb. Sixty thousand of the people were 
sent away to the south. Whole towns, such as Hammerfest, were com- 
‘pletely destroyed. Hundreds of fishing vessels, and stores of fuel and 
food were burned, domestic animals slaughtered. The resettlement of 
these lands has been a first claim on the Government in their restoration 
of the country’s economy, and is, still proceeding. Such a task would 
be a heavy one for any nation. It has been particularly hard for Norway, 
a country of difficult terrain, whose main resources are a long, indented, 
ice-free coast-line, forests, a small supply of metallic ores, and potentiality 
in hydro-electric power. Seventy-two per cent. of the land is rugged, 
mountainous, and unproductive, 24 per cent. forested, and less than 4 
per cent. cultivable. The population is only three and a quarter millions, 
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distributed over an area rather larger than that of the British Isles, and 
extending hundreds of miles north of the Arctic Circle. Landward' 
communications west to east are obstructed by high moorlands and 
mountains, south to north by long branching fiords. Coal, oil, grain, 
ships, and a large number of manufactured articles must be imported. 
Only the virility of a small sea-faring nation, whose tradition rivals our 
own, could have pulled the country round. 

The northern provinces are highly important in Norway’s great fishing 
industry, and also contain the chief deposits of iron ore at Mo-in-rana, 
near the Arctic Circle, and at Syd Varanger, close to the Russian frontier 
at Kirkenes. This difficult regionis totally dark for six weeks in the year, 
snow-covered until the end of May, treeless along the coasts, and little 
better than a birch-clad wilderness inland. Nearly all those evacuated 
wished to return, and 56,000 were back by 1946. First it was necessary 
to remove innumerable mines from land and sea, and rebuild the quays. 
German barracks in the south were demolished, and the timber sent 
north by coastal shipping, a daily service being effected from Bergen via 
Trondheim. To provide accommodation, all types of wooden buildings 
were set up, including 1,200 Baarstuer (prefabricated) storehouses or 
stables for the inland farms. Now, single families occupy detached 
houses. A special Minister was appointed, for Finmark, and every 
district council given its Town Planning and Building Committee. Later, 
it was found possible to erect some buildings of brick and concrete, and 
instal electric light. State loans, without interest, have enabled the 
poorest fisherman or peasant to build his own house, and compensation 
for war damage was granted on the basis of 40 per cent. above the value in 
1940. The railway has been extended to Lansdal, just south of the 
Arctic Circle, and will shortly reach Bodo. Even then, it is a two days’ 
journey to the nearest point of Finmark. The problem of communication 
has been solved by road construction. The Germans improved the 
northern roads, and the Norwegians have added to them. Troms has 
now a network, and a main road follows the Arctic coast-line to the Russian 
frontier. Soon it will be possible to reach the North Cape by car. Omni- 
buses and other transport already ply along these roads, though it is 
difficult to keep the exposed stretches open in winter. Finmark is larger 
than Denmark, and has 75,000 people living by the sea, where, in pre-war 
days, over 200 plants were manufacturing cod-liver and herring oils, 
making fish manure, or canning or freezing fish. The rest live in isolation 
on the Vidda or plateau, generally on small farms, sharing the country-side 
with the Lapps. 

Besides the revival of the fish-processing plants, plans for Finmark 
include the modernisation of the fishing industry. Rowing and sailing 
boats are being replaced by larger motor-driven vessels providing easy 
access to distant fishing grounds, while the catch is to be assembled at a 
few points only. Up-to-date methods of handling and transporting fish 
at very low temperatures are to be installed. Under the new Ministry of 
Fisheries the mechanisation of the whole of the industry should be 
completed by 1956. The Syd Varanger iron mine, formerly employing 
4,000 men, is planned to produce 500,000 tons a year, rising to 1,000,000, 
while the neighbouring State iron and steel works is expected to resume 
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production this year, coal being available from Spitzbergen. Finmark’s 
known resources in hydro-electric power are now being developed. 

Last year I saw much of the revival of the little fishing ports in the far 
north. Wooden houses, shops, cafés, even churches and primitive hotels 
had been set up, with electric light and telephones. The roads seemed, 
however, poorly surfaced, and pavements were lacking. Bicycles and a 
little motor transport were in evidence, but much use was made of the 
little Arctic ponies for transport from the quay-side. Regular supplies 
of all kinds were coming by sea from the south, while returning vessels 
picked up crates of cod, herring, or halibut packed in ice, often obtained 
from a neighbouring glacier. ‘The Norwegian Government is aware that 
the modernisation of the fisheries may result in a surplus of labour, and 
is therefore allocating large sums to assist the investment of private 
capital in other directions. Mo-in-rana is to have an iron and chemical 
industry, employing 10,000, At Narvik, the terminal port for the Swedish 
Lappland iron ore, a textile factory is to be built, while at the Norsk 
hydro-electric power station in the south a new nitrate factory is planned. 
Hydro-electric power is estimated at no less than 10-12 million kw., of 
which only three are as yet developed. Most Norwegian homes have 
electric light, but only a small proportion of the railways is electrified. 
This power is highly important in the electro-chemical and electro- 
metallurgical industries, which include the manufacture of calcium nitrate, 
calcium carbide, ferro-silicium, and other ferro-alloys, aluminium, and 
zinc, while much is used in the paper and wood-pulp industries. Most 
of Norway’s manufactures: are based on raw materials produced in the 
country, and, along with the ores of iron and copper, are exported. The 
United Kingdom is easily the best customer, and supplier. Exports to 
Britain increased in value from £11,000,000 in 1938 to £28,000,000 in 
1950, and Norwegian purchases from £7,500,000 to £52,000,000 during 
the same period. Norway needs British coal, ships, vehicles, machinery, 
heavy chemicals, and, to some extent, good quality textiles. 

Prior to the war, the country’s big import surplus was paid for by 
the income from shipping and whaling. In sea-carriage for foreign 
nations and the development of whale-catching in the Antarctic, using 
factory ships, the Norwegians have long been pre-eminent. The merchant 
fleet was highly modernised, over 40 per cent. consisting of motor-tankers. 
Nearly half was sunk by German action, and these losses have had to be 
replaced, mainly by purchase from Britain and Sweden. The tonnage 
now exceeds that of 1939, and the mercantile marine now ranks as third 
in the world. One-half of the whaling in southern waters is now under 
Norwegian control, each of 15 “floating factories” operating with its 
fleet of trawlers, and making the whale oil. Now it is planned to extend 
their work to canning whalemeat and extracting vitamins from the whale 
liver. More fish are brought ashore in Norway than in any other European 
country, and a large surplus is available for export. The yield has 
increased by half since 1946, and its value by 60 per cent. The income 
from these fisheries is about £50,000,000. 

Agriculture employs one-third of the population, and is based on small 
farm units. These are intensively cultivated, and are worked by their 
peasant owners and families, for Norway lacks manpower acutely. Here 
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again, great enterprise is being shown. With three-fourths of the culti- 
vable area meadow-land, the farmer concentrates on cattle. The crops 
are chiefly hay and potatoes, for the amount of rye and wheat does not 
nearly cover demand. Tool and machinery pools are formed on a 
co-operative basis, and with increased mechanisation and the use of 
fertilisers a high yield per acre is obtained. In the coastal districts 
agriculture is combined with fishery, inland with forestry, and the pro- 
duction of furs from fox and mink. The standard of living fell consider- 
ably after the war, but has been improved by the development of local 
industries, particularly in textiles and foodstuffs; and the institution of 
food subsidies. Foreign loans and credits, with the sale of assets in 
foreign countries,*have helped to reduce the deficit in the balance of 
payments, while participation in the European Recovery and Payments 
TJnion, with the mobilisation of the country’s economic resources, serve’ 
to decrease the lack of hard currency. Marshall Aid is due to cease this 
year. Providing no unfavourable development occurs in the relation 
between import and export prices, Norway should be able to pay for the 
imported goods she needs to maintain the better standard of living of 
her people. The social security legislation is very similar to that of this 
country, and has been modelled on that of the pioneers—New Zealand’ 
and Sweden. A planned economy of wages and prices has helped the 
groups in the least’ favourable position, such as fishermen and agricultural 
workers. Membership of the National Health Security System is com- 
pulsory for all wage-earners up to £750 a year, the expenses being shared 
by the State, the municipalities, the employer, and the insured person, 
the last contributing more than half. Old age pensions begin at 70, and 
are provided for by a universal tax on income. With the protection 
afforded by NATO, and friendly relations with the West and her Scandi- 
navian neighbours, the continued progress of Norway seems assured, 
though it is dependent on the maintenance ‘of peace in Europe. 
‘G. M. Coomss. 


NAPOLEON AT ELBA 


UST because natural beauty gains from historic associations, Elba 
J: still more beautiful because the palace in Portoferraio, which looks 

over the northern sea, is that of the great Napoleon, and because, as 
we sail into the gulf of the tiny capital we catch a glimpse, a mile or two 
inland, of the modest house above the vineyards where, inside green 
shutters and sheltered by the hills, he made his home. Coming into the 
port we see just what he saw. On a rocky promontory stretching out 
into the bay and curving into a crescent, a red and tawny town lies closely 
built of houses, the flat roofs of which look like a flight of steps to the 
summit of the rock. The long walls surrounding the little town outline 
the escarpment of the cliffs, and at every corner there is a little tower at 
which one might almost expect an armed pirate of the Levant to rise 
up with scimitar and turban. A line of many-storied houses fills the 
crescent of the little port, which ends in a Genoese tower. On the deep 
blue water, so blue that it looks almost black, a little fleet of sailing boats 
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sleeps with their green and tawny sails furled round their mirrored masts, 
which look like the horns of a big beetle stretching over the limpid depths. 

The Mediterranean there and everywhere is purple and pale green on 
days of cloud and wind, and has on others an intense and lovely blue, 
starred with gold. At sunset it looks steely. Southwards from the 
mainland promontory, which in the days of Etruria’s power sheltered 
from the sea the merchandise of Volaterrae, tiny specks of land, Palmaiola 
and Cerboli, rise above cliffs; picturesque hills, mounting beyond those 
to a peak higher than Helvellyn, stretch out into a considerable island. 
The hills are like velvet; in the sun of morning a purple patch of them 
shows mines of iron and porphyry which have been known as rich since 
the times of Virgil. The tideless sea reaches among ‘the hills and laps 
on sandy bays. A growth of heather and of aromatic shrubs covers the 
rocky height with green, and in the month of May mingles with the 
rosemary which grows among the myrtles on the shore to throw the 
perfumes of the island far over the sea, like those that early mariners 
“ caught from Arabia Felix. 

Terraced vineyards rise above the coastline: the vine and fig tree 
flourish on the levels; here and there in clusters grow palms and southern 
pine, and—more rarely—olives. Fishermen row out for tunny and 
sardines according to the season, and make an arduous but not a miserable 
living. The whole people share with air and sun and sea a geniality on 
which they pride themselves. A breeze from over the rippling sea 
tempers the summer sun, among those sheltering hills storms come rarely, 
and even on the mountains snow seldom falls. 

From lording such an island even Napoleon anticipated some pleasure. 
It offered him the same gay colours in the air and water, the same flattering 
reception from the people, the same genial air which he had enjoyed as 
a boy on his return from France to Ajaccio; and indeed, from a height 
on Elba, where he loved to linger on summer evenings, he could see the 
high serrated outline of his native Corsica rising blue over the steely sea 
against the rose of sunset. The courteous islanders received the principal 
celebrity of the day with more of a welcome than he first felt justified in 
accepting; and indeed, he brought their island both fame and prosperity. 
A little palace in the tiny capital, with palms and an Italian garden on a 
spacious terrace; a villa in the valley near; a summer cottage on the 
western heights gave him what he needed of company and diversion. In 
the course of time his two most interesting relatives—his mother, a woman 
of remarkable character and striking beauty, and his sister Pauline, who 
had married Prince Borghese, came to keep him company; and after the 
arrival of Madame Mère, he received a visit from the woman who, after 
Josephine, had most attracted him—the Countess de Walewska. But all 
the time his restless mind was busy with other things. He had had, even 
in his youth in Corsica, a mania for France; and after ruling there for 
fifteen years and having been, since the days of anarchy, France’s saviour 
and all Europe’s terror, he was tormented by his own efficiency; for he 
was still the most active governing mind in Europe. 

About the personal tastes—as about the haunts—of this-extraordinary 
man there will always be curiosity. For, with all his faults, he remains 
both in the warmth of his attachments, in the brilliance of his career, in 
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the wide range of his genius, and not least, in that devotion which he 
‘inspired among his followers, a fascinating figure; and he is more fascinat- 
ing because, after such high success, he ended as a tragedy and a failure. 
At Elba we see him, as it were, from a corner, and can look at his career 
in two different directions: he is already an exile, but he is still reigning, 
and he has still to lose the battle which is for us English his earliest claim 


' on our attention. 


- He explored every corner of the little island. A modest house at the 
fishing village of Marino del Campo at the south-west of the island bears 
still a record that he spent a night there, and thence he sailed across to 
the western limit of his constricted empire; the island of Pianosa which 
he first fortified and then prepared for habitation; and he looked southward 
to Monte Cristo, of which Dumas was still to write. He rode up to the 
hill villages of San Piero and Sant Ilario. For his summer sojourn he 
chose Marciano below his western mountain: on the way to it was Procchio 
where the sea met him after he had crossed the low land after his return 


from Marino del Campo: for there the sandy bays are only a mile or two 


apatt. At another season he stopped at the little village in Elba’s loveliest 
harbour, Porto Longone; there over the shimmering sea of the tiny gulf, 
one looks at a tiny quay with plane-trees and gaily-painted houses looking 
on to sunlight over shaded trellises of vine, and behind them the agave, 
and the palm and the violet hill and the violet rock. These lead to the 
hermitage and Campanile of Monserrato, with twin cypresses as lords 


„in waiting at the portico. Napoleon visited its rocky hills and looked 


down from the chapel among the wooded cliffs to the Tyrrhenian sea, 
afterwards making a picnic on the heights above. At another time he 
visited the eastern height of Volterraio, crowned by an ancient fort and 
overlooking Portoferraio across the deep crescent of its bay. 

He decided that the little island should occupy as fully as possible the 


resources of his genius. His record there shows the tastes and habits . 


of the imperial conqueror. On his estate at San Martino he planned all 
sorts of agricultural improvements and made fantastic estimates of what 
the soil would produce. He watched his labourers at work in the vine- 
yards and on one occasion he seized a plough from an astonished peasant 
and drove it himself for a few yards, 2 wooden plough at thet. On the 
terrace in front of his simple villa he planted with his own hands.a tree 
which still throws the pleasant shade which he desired. These things 
amused him, the picnic at Monserrato he thoroughly enjoyed, and on the 
wall of the principal chamber of his villa, amongst memories of Egypt, 
the legend Ubicumque Felix Napoleon 1814 gives a sort of insight into the 
boyish pleasure that at the age of forty-five he could, among those peaceful 
haunts, recapture. From his palace at Portoferraio he would climb 
down the cliff to bathe in a secluded cove. 

Now, however, the gaiety and ambition of youth was mingled with 
that confidence in his destiny which, when all is said, was megalomania. 
“The Emperor and King of the Island of Elba,” as he was allowed to 
style himself, became at times a little comic in his grandeur. He would 
hold a court and receive the wives of tradesmen; simple orders about 
feeding his dogs or the purchasing of a couple of tables were issued as 
decrees, initialled by His Imperial Majesty, then carried by an orderly 
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to the Grand Marshal, who would send a copy to the Commissaries that 
they should hold a meeting on the subject. At other times the monarch’s 
state would be laid aside so completely that he would amuse himself 
with trifling and unsavoury gossip about nobodies; or walking with a 
party of ladies on the shore, push them into the waves and laugh at them 
struggling in the water. “The innocence of this amusement,” says the 
contemporary account, “was not established.” He was fond of pinching 
the ears of children, and even of pulling the hair of grown-up people. 
In the evenings at Portoferraio he would refuse to play fair in his games 
of cards and dominoes with his court, till his mother would cry out: 
“Napoleon, you are cheating,” and the conquering hero would run away 
to bed with all the money he could lay his hands on. 

But Elba prospered under his restless interest and his administrative 
genius. He organised the Communes under the mayors, the posts, the 
police, the treasury, the public works, the commission for charity, the 
public health, and the administration of justice. He was at pains not to 
overtax, he saw minutely not only to the maintenance of army and navy, 
but appointed consuls, and carried on relations with foreign powers; 
he even established the Church, being careful to attend Mass every 
Sunday. To the islanders he was generally gracious, and there is a 
pretty story of his goodness to a little girl who had lost her father. Another 
time he asked a child with a gay bunch of flowers to give them to him. 
She refused: “I have gathered them for the Madonna,” she said. He 
smiled. ‘““Take them to her and say a prayer for me.” While he was 
there more than a thousand visitors came to the island from England 
alone. To these he was remarkably courteous. Not very much impressed 
at first with the corpulent little man who looked so much like an over-fed 
priest, they gradually ceded to his graciousness and interest, and the 
power of his blue eyes. 

His sojourn at Elba provokes the question as to what induced him to 
leave it on the fatal venture. It becomes plain that he never meant to 
settle down in it: his mind was always restless, he wrote no memoirs. 
But we can trade some definite motives for his return to France. He 
remembered the nervous breakdown after the abdication at Paris which 
caused him to make such a painful exhibition of himself as he drove 
southwards from Paris, and he felt he might vindicate his reputation as a 
man of courage. He felt, naturally, the contempt of a genius for the 
returned Bourbons, who lacked his capacity, and, what was worse, had 
tried to cheat him both of the title of Emperor and of the pension they 
had promised to pay him. 

Yet another factor was the irresponsible behaviour of Marie Louise. 
She had, indeed, been his evil genius, for his marriage with her was the 
principal occasion of his megalomania. After he had married her, he 
began to lose his original astuteness. ‘“‘Crippled in 1812, driven off in 
1813, dethroned in 1814, annihilated in 1815,” wrote Norwood Young, 
“that was the record of the son-in-law of the Emperor Francis.” Yet 
he clings to her, he implores her to come to him in Elba with her son. . 
She prevaricates, she refuses, she enters into a liaison with an Austrian 
nobleman, and the exiled Emperor suffers not only from the absence of 
a wife of whom he was proud and of a son he adored, but also from the 
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blow to his prestige. If Marie Louise had come, might he have been 
content? It was not until it became obvious that she had abandoned 
him that he allowed the approach of Madame de Walewska with the son 
who could not bear his name. Then he found that, for a moment, Elba 
pleased him; he grew fatter. But his inner bitterness did not leave him: 
he was hungering for more adventure. Then messages arrived that at 
the court of Louis XVIII only noblemen and their families were seen, 
not officers. His instinct saw the weakness of such a régime. “I have 
counted,” he said to Mallet, “on the astonishment of the population, the 
resentment against the allies, the affection of the soldiers, in fine all the 
Napoleonic elements which are still in germ in our beautiful France.” 
But Drouot, the most faithful of his followers, warned him against starting. 

Though he laid in provisions, he was not closely watched: England’s 
representative, though he knew “the devil was. restless,” had gone to 
Leghorn to visit a lady who had attracted him. On a night of brilliant 
moonlight, after saying goodbye to his mother for the last time, the 
Emperor and King sailed out of Portoferraio with his little fleet of fishing 
boats; and after many narrow escapes from pursuers he landed at Golfe 
Juan to begin the Hundred Days. , = 

One wonders why the memory of his sojourn. has not enriched the 
delightful island with countless visitors. Once indeed they came. That 
was when Prince Demidoff, having married Princess Mathilde, the 
daughter of Jerome Bonaparte, bought the Villa of Napoleon, and having 
built below it an imposing museum, which still remains, he filled it with 
souvenirs. These, after Demidoff’s death, were sold at Florence by his 
heir, and considering that they brought in the equivalent of over half a 
million dollars, we cannot be surprised. Napoleon’s bed remains, his ` 
bedside table, his marble bath, and on one of the ceilings a fresco of two 
doves holding a ribbon to symbolise the unity between his absent Empress 
and himself; these, with the Ubicumque Felix, still are there. The 
hermitage of the Madonna del Monte, where he received Madame de 
Walewska, above Marciano, still rewards a climb: his palace at Porto- 
ferraio still offers its modest facade to the general view, and the palms 
in its Italian garden still whisper and click in the breeze from the midland 
sea. Volterraio and Monserrato, like every place of interest on the 
island, are more interesting because they are associated with the romance 
‘of the Man of Destiny. And when we know the tich lowlands, the 
arresting peak, the smooth beaches, the azure water coming in between 
scented hills, that turn in the sunset from the tawny to purple, we can 
well realise at Elba what Napoleon meant when, at Corsica, he wrote of 
“the sentiment of nature” and “the electricity, of nature.” - 

Those who come to Elba even now can see it as Napoleon saw it, still 
unspoilt, The only memory which mingles with his is that of another 
Frenchman—one more famous for words than deeds—who came before 
he could talk at all. Victor Hugo first spoke here: it was to say “naughty” 
to his nurse. Four hours’ sail direct from Leghorn once a week, or by 
a longer route twice a week, or an hour across from Piombino possible 
twice a day; but after bad trains, Elba is not what the pampered traveller 
calls “accessible.” ` 

; ROBERT SENCOURT. 


CATHERINE THE GREAT AND VOLTAIRE 
II. ' 


HE outbreak of the first of Catherine’s two conflicts with Turkey in 
1769 provided a fresh excuse for the compliments which gushed 
forth in a turgid stream. Voltaire detested war, but in this case 
the Empress was not the aggressor. The Turks attacked at a moment 
when Russian troops were engaged in the Polish civil war which broke 
- out in 1768. The Polish Government, encouraged from St. Petersburg 
and Berlin, had granted equal rights to the Dissident Orthodox and 
Lutheran churches. Such toleration was anathema to the stricter 
Catholics, ecclesiastics and nobility alike, who formed the “Confederation 
of Bar,” and, with Turkish aid, prolonged the struggle for four years. 
“That a Nuncio enlists the Turks in his crusade against you is worthy 
of an Italian farce,” commented Voltaire. ‘Mustafa, the worthy ally of © 
the Pope!” No opportunity of throwing stones at the Vatican was lost. 
Voltaire followed the fighting in both countries with deep interest and 
applauded the triumph of Russian arms. “You force the Poles to be 
tolerant and happy despite the Nuncio,” he wrote in November, 1768, 
“and you seem to be having trouble with the Mussulmans. If they 
wage war on you, perhaps Feter the Great’s idea of making Constantinople 
the capital of the Russian Empire may take shape. In that case I beg 
permission to pass a few days there at your Court. I think that if ever 
the Turks are expelled from Europe it will be by the Russians.” It was 
not enough to wage successful war against these barbarians, and then to 
make some sort of peace. “It is not enough to humiliate them: they 
must be sent back forever. I am far from desiring a league against the 
Turks; the Crusades were so ridiculous that they cannot be repeated. 
But I confess that, if I were a Venetian, I should advise the despatch of 
an army to Crete while you were beating the Turks at Jassy or elsewhere. 
If I were a young Emperor, Bosnia and Servia would see me before long. 
Then I would come and sup at Sofia or Philippopolis and we would 
arrange an amicable partition.” ‘Fortified by the approval of Voltaire 
and her own conscience, Catherine snapped her fingers at her critics. 
“All your compatriots do not share your opinion of me, and some like 
to think that I cannot possibly do anything good. As, however, my 
glory does not depend on them but on my principles and actions, I-am 
consoled for lacking’ their approbation. As a good Christian I pardon 
them, and I pity those who envy me. We are at war, it is true; but that 
is an old occupation for Russia, which emerges from every struggle more 
flourishing than at the starz. Polish bishops preach a crusade against me 
to, prevent a quarter of the nation enjoying the rights of citizens.” 

: The visit of Mme Geoffrin to her old protégé, King Stanislas, in Warsaw, 
` which became the talk of Europe, led Voltaire to coquet with the idea 
of a still longer and mors arduous pilgrimage. “Our Mme. Geoffrin 
has been to Warsaw,” he wrote in September, 1769; “and I do not see 
what is to prevent me from starting for St. Petersburg next April, I 
should arrive in June and return in September. If I died en route, I 
should put on my little tomb: ‘Here lies the admirer of the august 
Catherine, who had the honour to die while journeying to present his 
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profound respect. How much of this ardour was genuine in a man of 
seventy-five may well be doubted, but the prudent Empress promptly 
poured water into his wine: “Nothing is more flattering to me than your 
project, but I should be ungrateful if I allowed my satisfaction to stifle 
my anxiety about such a long and painful journey. I know you are in 
delicate health. I admire your courage, but I should be inconsolable 
if it were to suffer from the effort. Neither myself nor Europe would forgive 
me. Besides, my presence might be needed in the southern provinces, 
which would double the distance and the difficulties.” An invitation 
from the Semiramis of the North, it was clear, would never arrive. 
The snub, if such it may be called, left the friendship intact, and every 
letter from -Ferney brought ornate bouquets. * “Madam,” he wrote in 
October, 1769, “your Imperial Majesty’s very old and unworthy cavalier 
was oppressed by a thousand false reports. Now comes the consoling 
news that your army has smashed the slaves of Mustafa on the Dniester. 
I am born again, rejuvenated; my legislatress is victorious. She who 
establishes science and makes the arts flourish has punished their enemies. 
Ah! Madam, this victory was needed, for men judge only by success. 
Shall I have voice enough to sing your victories?” A brief note from 
Catherine confirmed the joyful reports. ‘You asked me to tell you of 
the defeat of Mustafa. Well, this victorious Emperor of the Turks has 
lost the whole of Moldavia.” ‘Your Imperial Majesty restores me to 
life in slaying the Turks,” rejoined Voltaire. “Your letter made me jump 
out of bed, crying Allah Catherina! Te Catherinam laudamus. To add 
to my happiness, you owe all this glory to the Nuncio. If he had not ' 
launched the Turks against Your Majesty, you would not have avenged 
Europe. So there is my legislatress entirely victorious. I do not know 
if at Paris and Constantinople they have tried to suppress your Instruction 
for the code of Russia, but they certainly ought to hide it from the French. 
It is too shameful a reproach for us, with our old and ridiculous and 
barbarous jurisprudence, almost entirely founded on the Decretals of 
the Popes and the Canon Law. If God gives me health I shall certainly 
come and place myself at your feet next summer for a few days or a few 
hours.” = 
His enthusiasm boiled over when for the first time in history the Russian 

fleet sailed from Cronstadt through the Baltic, the North Sea, the English 
Channel, and the Mediterranean to attack the enemy in flank. “Your 
project is the most astonishing ever formed: that of Hannibal was nothing 
to it. To write a code of laws with one hand and to defeat Mustafa with 
the other is something so unprecedented.” Peace should be signed by 
the Empress herself in Constantinople, and she should be crowned in the 
Imperial city. How ardently Catherine longed for the realisation of her 
“Greek project,” which would wipe out the stain of 1453, he could hardly 
have guessed. He was more interested in Athens than in Constantinople, 
for ancient Hellas, the mother of free thought, was his spiritual home. 
If only the mighty Empress could liberate Greece from the degrading 
yoke of the Turks! Even without this glittering consummation he hailed 
her as sans contredit la première puissance de univers. “How will you 
escape’ from insupportable pride? How can you condescend to write 
to an old dotard like me?” 
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In 1771 the Turkish conflict was nearly over, and the civil war in 
Poland seemed near the end. “All sensible people,” wrote Voltaire, 
“agree that Poland will always be the unhappiest country in Europe so 
long as anarchy prevails, A little bird whispers to me that in abating 
Turkish pride with one hand you will pacify Poland with-the other.” 
No sooner, however, had the rebellion: been suppressed than Catherine 
joined her Prussian and Austrian neighbours in the’ First Partition. The 
compliments of the Empress were on the same generous scale. “Before 
you no one wrote like you, and it is very unlikely that anyone will ever 
be your equal. After reading you one wishes to re-read and has no taste 
for other books.” One eulogy always provoked another. When Princess 
Dashkoff visited Ferney in 1771, “she recognised your portrait, framed 
in flowers. Tears came into her eyes. She talked of you for four hours, 
and I thought it was only four minutes,” 

In the summer of 1771, when the clouds were clearing, the Empress 
sang a paean to the greatness of her adopted country. “Apropos of pride, 
I will make my general confession. I have had great successes in this war. 
Of course I have rejoiced. I have said it will make Russia known. People 
will see that she is indefatigable; that she possesses men of eminent merit 
with all the qualities which make heroes; that she does not lack resources; 
that she can defend herself and can wage war when unjustly attacked. 
Filled with these ideas I have never thought about Catherine, who at 
forty-two cannot grow in mind or body but must remain as she is. If 
her affairs go well, she says: so much the better. If not, she tries her 
best to put them straight. Such is my ambition, and I have no other. 
To spare bloodshed I sincerely desire peace, but it is still far off. Equally 
I desire to pacify unreasonable quarrels in Poland.” 

The accession of Clement XIV inspired Voltaire to one of his rare 
compliments to the Vatican. “I confess I detest the Papal government,” 
he wrote in November, 1770. “I think it ridiculous and abominable: it 
has stupefied and ensanguined half Europe for too many centuries. But 
Ganganelli is a man of intelligence, who seems to feel the disgrace of 
leaving Constantinople to the barbarians, enemies of all the arts, and 
who prefers the Greeks, schismatics though they be, to the Mohammedans.” 
His approval grew into admiration when the new Pope dissolved the 
Jesuit Order. The Empress and Voltaire felt that they were comrades 
in a great campaign for toleration. ‘You, sir, who are such a good 
Catholic, persuade your co-religionists that the Greek Church under 
Catherine II has no wish to injure the Latin or any other Church, and 
that jt merely defends itself.” Why she should call her correspondent 
a good Catholic we cannot guess; but she may well have thought him, 
as he certainly thought himself, a much better Christian than the ecclesias- 
tical dignitaries who tortured heretics to death. í 

Catherine’s celebrated Instruction, or draft code, provided Voltaire 
not only with a new theme for flattery but with a missile against the govern- 
ment ọf his native land. “I have re-read your Instruction,” he wrote in 
June, 1771. “I regard it as the finest monument of the century. It will 
earn you more glory than ten battles on the Danube, for it is your work. 
Your genius conceived it, your pretty hand wrote it. If Your Majesty 
makes peace, I beseech you to keep Taganrog, which you say boasts such 
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a fine climate, so that I can end my days there without always seeing the 
snows of the Jura.” The veto on the introduction of the Instruction 
into France aroused his indignation, though hardly his surprise. ‘Your 
Majesty will think the Old Man of the Mountains writes too_often,” he 
wrote in July, 1771, “but my heart is so full and my feelings must find 
an outlet on paper. I have read that in a country of the West, called 
the land of the Welches, the government has forbidden the entrance of 
the best and the most reputable book; in a word, that the sublime and 
wise Instruction signed by Catherine is held up by the douane of thought. 
I did not believe it; this barbaric extravagance seemed too absurd. I 
inquired, and it is true. Here are the facts. A publisher in Holland 
prints this Instruction which ought to be adopted by all the kings and 
tribunals in the world. He despatches 2,000 copies to Paris. It is 
submitted to a rascally censor of books, as if it were an ordinary work, 
as if a Paris rascal were judge of the orders of a sovereign, and such a 
„sovereign! This imbecile discovers propositions risky, ill-sounding, 
offensive to a Welch ear. He reports to the Chancellor that it is a dangerous 
book, a work of philosophy, and sends it back to Holland without further 
examination. And I am still among the Welches! I breathe their 
atmosphere, and I have to speak their language. No, this insolence 
would have been impossible in Mustafa’s Empire. I am only a mile 
from the frontier of the Welches, but I do not wish to die among them. 
This last blow will lead me to the temperate zone of Taganrog. Before 
finishing my letter I re-read the Instruction and found this sentence: A 
government must be such that no citizen should fear another citizen. 
Are these the divine maxims which the Welches have not wished to , 
receive? They deserve all they have got.” Any lingering affection for 
the land of his birth had long disappeared. “Les Welches,” he complained, 
wrote many books but not one that was good. They composed bad music, 
and there was no money. “The Parlements which think they are like 
the English Parliament, owing to the similarity of name, fight the Govern- 
ment with printed missiles. ‘The theatres resound with bad pieces which 
receive applause. All this makes us the first people, the first court, the 
first monkeys in the world. They carry on a civil war of the pen, like 
that of rats and frogs.” His eyes were turned no longer to Paris but to 
St. Petersburg. ‘Diderot and I,” he wrote in 1773, “‘are lay missionaries 
who preach the cult of Saint Catherine, and we can boast that our church 
is almost universal.” 

The last outstanding theme of the correspondence was the rebellion: 
of Pugatcheff in 1774, which rocked the throne on its foundations. When 
Voltaire enquired whether the Cossack leader was a fool, Catherine replied 
that he was not. ‘He'cannot read or write, but he is extremely bold and 
determined. There is no evidence that he is the instrument of any Power 
or any cause. He is a master brigand. I believe that since Tamerlane 
no one has destroyed so many human lives.” ‘Your Majesty does not 
seem too alarmed about him,” commented Voltaire,’ who hardly realised 
how scared she had been. “I thought the province of Orenburg was. 
the most agreeable portion of your empire, but it seems that it isa dangerous 
place, full of vagabonds and rogues. Your rays cannot penetrate every- 
where at the same moment. The day will come when the town of 
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Orenburg will be more populated than Pekin, and that opera-comiques 
will be played there.” 

Few letters survive from the last three years of Voltaire’s life. Though 
he had passed the eightieth milestone, he could still supply highly-spiced 
compliments by the score. , “Your subject, half Swiss, half Gaul, named 
Voltaire, was at death’s door a few days ago,” he reported in January, 
1777. “His Catholic Apostolic Roman confessor came to prepare him 
for the j journey.” The sick man said, “Reverend Father, God may well 
damn me.” “Why, good old man?” “Alas, because I have been accused 
of ingratitude. I have been overwhelmed with the favours of a lady 
autocrat who is one of His first images in this world, and I have not 
written to her for over a year.” ‘What is a lady autocrat?” “Why, an 
Empress, who does good from Kamtschatka to Africa.” ‘In that case 
you have done well. There is no time to lose. The Empress must not 
be bored, occupied as she is from eve till dawn in beating the Turks, 
giving them peace, covering the Black Sea with ships, diverting. herself 
with making over a million square leagues fertile.” 

Catherine replied that she had been reading new Russian translations 
of Tasso and Homer, but that his letter had given her more pleasure than 
either. “Its gaiety and vivacity make me hope that your malady will 
leave no complications, and that you will reach and pass your full vigour.” 
There was indéed no decline in his powers, productivity, or range of 
interests. Having created a small watch-making industry in the little 
village of Ferney, he solicited her patronage. Instead of.the few samples 
which was all he had in mind, a large consignment was despatched from 
_ “ma colonie.* He had scolded these poor artists who had abused her 

kindness, he explained. He had suggested a package worth three or 
four thousand roubles, but they had sent one for eight. ‘Do not scold 
your colonists,” came her kindly reply, “this expenditure will not ruin 
me. I should indeed be unfortunate if I had not such petty sums at 
my disposal when I need them.” : 

The old man’s last letter was as sparkling as ever. “Madame, last 
night I received one of the pledges of your immortality, your code in 
German. Today I have started translating it into French. It will 
appear in Chinese and in every tongue; it will be a gospel of the universe. 
I was right to say thirteen years ago that the northern star would provide 
us with everything. A formight ago I despatched to Your Majesty the 
Prix de la justice et de V'humaniié. It is a little bell proclaiming your 
boons to the human race. We are two members of the Berne Society 
who have contributed fifty louis each for a prize for a draft of a criminal 
code as near as possible to your laws and the most suitable to our own 

‘country. I wish someone would propose a prize for the best plan of 
sending the Turks back to the country whence they came, but I think 
this is the secret of the first personage of the human race named Catherine 
IJ. I prostrate myself at her feet and exclaim on my death-bed, Allah, 
Allah, Catherine rezoul, Allah.” 

How much of all this gush was sincere? To answer the question we 
must think ourselves back into the climate of the eighteenth century 
when, as it has been aptly remarked, epistolary compliments to ladies 
meant little more than a gentleman raising his hat in the street. Many 
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thousands of Voltaire’s letters have survived, and the references to the 
Empress when he wrote to his friends sound a much less exalted note. 
In his exchanges with d’Alembert she was la belle Cateau, or simply 
‘ Cateau. No offence was intended, and when these familiarities leaked 
out in St. Petersburg no offence was taken. On both sides the friendship, 
if such it can be called, was well understood ‘to be an exchange of services, 
and consequently a limited liability affair. “Only see your Catherine 
through the telescope of your imagination,” was the prudent advice of | 
Mme. du Deffand to her oldest friend. Catlierine’s decision never to 
risk a personal encounter was announced more bluntly in a letter to Grimm 
than in her rather laboured excuses to Voltaire himself. ‘“For God’s 
sake,” she wrote a few weeks before his death, “advise the octogenarian 
to remain in Paris. What should he do here? He would die, here or 
at the wayside, of cold, weariness and bad roads. ‘Tell him that Cateau 
is best known at a distance. That Cateau tickled me a good deal.” So 
little did she resent the lively sallies of the man whom she called la divinité 
de la gaiété. - 

Two letters to Grimm in 1778 may serve as an epilogue. ‘May was 
‘a bad month for me. I have lost two men I never saw, who liked me 
and whom I honoured, Voltaire and Milord Chatham. Not for a very 
long time, perhaps never, will they—especially the former—find their 
equals and never their superiors. A few weeks ago he was publicly 
honoured, and now they do not dare to bury him. What aman! The 
first of his nation. Why did not you take possession of his body in my 
name? You should have sent it to me embalmed.” For the first time in 
your life your presence of mind deserted you. He would have the most 
splendid tomb. But if I do not have his body, at any rate he will have 


. a monument here. When I come to town this autumn I will collect the 


letters this great man wrote me and will forward them to you. If possible 
buy his library and his papers, including his letters. I will pay his heirs 
a good price.” A second letter was more intimately autobiographical. 
“He is my master. It was he—or rather his writings—who formed my 
mind. Iam his pupil; in my youth I loved to please him. ‘To be satisfied 
with any step I took it had to be worthy of telling him. He was so used 
to this that he scolded me if he heard about my doings from other people. 
The famous writing-table adorns my Hermitage, and also two busts, 
especially the one without the wig. Send me a hundred complete copies 
of the new edition of the works of my master so that I can distribute 
them. I want them to be studied and learned by heart. They will form 
citizens, geniuses, heroes, and authors, and will foster a thousand talents.” 
She requested a plan of the façade and of the interior of Ferney, so that 
she could construct a model in the park of .Tsarkoe Selo. Whatever 
were Voltaire’s real sentiments towards Catherine, her life-long admir- 
ation for his genius is not in doubt. Every form of respect was paid to 
his memory till the French Revolution transformed an enlightened 
Empress into a frightened reactionary. Though she knew that he would 
have condemned the opening of the floodgates with scarcely less vigour 
than herself, she removed Houdon’s incomparable bust from her gallery 
of sages as a sign that she had broken forever with her liberal past. 
G. P. Goocu. 
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URS was not a pilgrim ship—not, at any rate, at first. Suez 

seemed as Suez so often is, hot and dusty, built on a kind of slope, 

as punishing to the feet as the taxi-drivers’ demands seemed to 
the purse. Stamped deeply in its shops as well as by its street signs, 
with the unmistakable presence of the British Army, it felt almost uneasy, 
almost brooding: even before the riots. I was a pilgrim, heading south- 
wards through the Canal and the Red Sea, bound for Jeddah. When 
he saw my visa, the passport officer shrugged to his colleague of the 
Customs; Hajis never, it seemed from his remarks, had anything dutiable: 
Andu mafish haga. 1 wondered, as one always seems to, why there should 
be so much preoccupation about people leaving the country. I had paid 
—dquite generously, as I thought—for the privilege of having my baggage 
examined upon entering. But there it was, and the usual procedure 
would have to be followec. a. 

It is difficult to say whether this procedure is naive, kindly, or even 
lax. But the fact was that I had seen some twenty of my travelling 
companions go through the ritual, and was prepared for it. ‘Thus, when 
the first customs man fixed me with a penetrating gaze, I was not surprised 
to hear the exultant Ha-Haa! of his fellow, strategically stationed directly 
behind me—and calculated, it seemed, to cause the intending smuggler 
immediately:to leap out of his skin and to confess all. Having survived 
this, I walked up the gangplank into a modest vessel, clean enough but 
somehow too all-metal for a broiling sun. When we got under way, 
I was to think of this; to reflect that if I felt regret at the unyielding 
character of a steel ship, how much more aching must have been the 
sorrow of those used to the generous movement of wooden walls, with 
the white wings of canvas billowing above. Both the captain and the 
inevitably red-haired engineer were Scots; most of the crew hailed from 
the valley of the Nile; the passengers seemed of every nation except 
Egypt. As we started, the call to midday prayer sounded from the 
third class and steerage, where the patient pilgrims sat. A Turkoman in 
felt boots (he had walked almost all the way from Persia) stood leading 
the prayer a pace before the fifty worshippers facing Mecca-wards. Only 
three, so far, were dressed in pilgrim white: Ahmed, the Somali, his wife, 
and the six-year-old Abdullah, as I later found them to be. On our 
own deck the Saudi sheikh, the Syrian agronomist, and two Turkish 
journalists, had already made friends. An ‘American, bound for Aden, 
read Sherlock Holmes and called for tea every half-hour: The incessant 
blurred rhythm of Arabic music haunted every corner of the deck: loud- 
speakers, used at some former time, had been abandoned, and amplifiers 
were in use. a 

As we negotiated the chain of connected lakes that seem to make up 
the Canal, two days’ steaming brought about a complete change of mood 
aboard the ship. We were but four.days from Jeddah now, from the 
land to see which some of us had walked, others saved all theit lives. All 
distinctions between the first and third class passengers were first aban- 
doned. Though they spent most of their time in their own part of the 
ship, the other travellers made it plain that all were equal here. One, 
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more pious perhaps than the rest, prevailed upon the radio officer to 
disconnect the relaying of music. Under their awnings the pilgrims sat, 
prayed, or read their books. ‘The Westernised first class passengers now 
paced the decks in flowing robes; though the Syrian still watered his 
plants five times a day, he was now seen to be growing a beard, and the 
American complained that the puritanical Saudi sheikh had thrown all 
playing cards overboard as “‘inventions of the Devil.” One might almost 
have said—were this not a phrase with completely irrelevant associations 
—that we were reverting to type. But this was the transition period. 

Suspense, suppressed excitement, the feeling of a profound experience 
soon to come, throbbed in every pilgrim heart as we neared Jeddah. 
Then, in the brilliant hardness of the early morning sunlight, Saudi- 
Arabia was sighted. For the first time, as the white-robed faithful lined 
the rails, I heard the immemorial pilgrim chant: Labbayk, Allahumma, 
Labbayk!\—“We are here, O Lord, we are here!” Gleaming whitely, 
‘coral-built beyond those treacherous reefs through which ships still cannot 
pass to her quaysides, Jeddah beckoned, and Mecca, only fifty miles 
eastwards through the desert. Small boats took us across that stretch of 
water, to the pilgrim jetties where annually over a hundred thousand 
Moslems land, from Morocco, Java, and almost every Eastern land. 
Even before we landed from the motor-ferries, striking evidence of the- 
contrasts in a changing East abounded. Perched. within the harbour on 
coral outcrops, fishermen were angling for the food which makes up so 
much of Jeddah’s diet. Large hoardings, written in Arabic, Indonesian, 
and half-a-dozen other tongues told us: Pilgrims, Saudi-Arabia Welcomes 
You, Bronzed and hefty porters, their girded costumes unchanged since 
Abraham’s day, unloaded a Pakistani ship to the immemorial shanty of their 
trade. Stacked in immense heaps, merchandise from all the world lay 
awaiting customs examination in the huge concrete buildings so new that 
the roofs were being put on while they were actually in use. 

The Turkoman was already in tears as we landed, and spoke of the 
sand getting in his eyes, as we shook hands in farewell. Before Ibn Saud 


conquered this country the peninsula was divided into austere Northern ~ 


Nejd and this, the easy-going Hejaz. Even today, thirty years later, the 
King still keeps his capital at Riyadh—near the Persian Gulf—and foreign 
embassies accredited to Saudi-Arabia must remain dotted in their graceful 
mansions around Jeddah’s curving inland bay. The contrast between 
here and Egypt—though both Moslem, Arabic-speaking lands—has to 
be seen to be believed. I had thought. Cairo and Alexandria modern 
enough, expecting the beduin kingdom to be, as it were, presentable, 
but little more. Like many other people, I had reckoned without Ibn 
Saud—and hundreds of millions yearly which pour into his coffers from 
Arabian-American oil. 
Each group of pilgrims went to the arched hall of Pilgrim Reception, 
for refreshment and allocation of guides. As the King’s guest, I was 
immediately met, exempted from customs examination, and whirled 
through Jeddah’s dazzlingly ultra-modern streets to the Datafa—the guest 
apartments of the King. Entering the thickly-carpeted hall of reception, 
I felt some diffidence when giving my name to the manager: white-robed 
and with the crossed camel-hair circlets of a beduin on his head. Strange 
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‘stories are told of Saud’s reputed hostility towards the Sayeds—descen- 

dants of Mohammed—for he will not permit any privileged class. However 
this may once have been, it is no longer the case. I was announced to the 
assembled gathering with due ceremony and many a high-flown title. 
Grave, bearded faces courteously composed, they rose, and we kissed 
each others’ hands. When I got to the middle of the group of sheikhs 
and elders, a red-bearded giant noticed my hesitation. ‘I am the doctor 
in charge of the Quarantine,” he told me, with an Edinburgh lilt to his 
. excellent Arabic. Like all foreigners in Saudi-Arabia, he wore the white 
robe and brown beduin cloak woven from hair of the Kuwait camel. I 
was later to meet many such men: engineers, doctors, scientists, from 
Britain, America, Czechoslovakia, or France: Saudi officials now, and 
strangely confident in their adopted characters of what are locally called 
Musta Arabin—“Arabised”—just as Robert of Chester and Michael Scot 
were Musta’ Arabis of Spain in an earlier age. Upon reflection, it was 
difficult to say why one should at first feel this odd; why it should be 
taken for granted that an Arab may live in Britain as the British do, yet 
how the reverse should eppear so unusual or difficult. 

I sent a telegram to the King at Riyadh, announcing my arrival, from 
the ultra-modern postal building on Faisal Street—named after Emir 
Faisal, Foreign Minister, among Ibn Saud’s sons the best-known in the 
, West. Immediately after fulfilling the pilgrimage ceremonies, my first 
duty was to fly to the capital, to render homage to the Beduin King. 
Faisal Street forms Jeddah’s high road to Mecca. Cut straight through 
the centre of the town, the macadamed surface follows the Pilgrim Way, 
running uninterruptedly from the port to the holy city. Dominated on 
both sides by immense steel and concrete structures—apartment houses, 
banks and administrative buildings—fish-tailed Cadillacs purr through 
its sweeping length. Yet, in spite of an almost bewildering array of 
Western products and machines, Jeddah still holds much of that in- 
definable quality that we cannot analyse, and even today must call the 
magic of the East. Dressed in my one-piece unstitched cotton robe, 
sandalled feet, with bare head in a temperature of 133 degrees, I wandered 
farther afield. Beyond the British Embassy lie the many-storied houses 
of the merchant princes; their delicately-carved rosewood lattices ajar 
to capture any fugitive breeze. A million gallons of pure spring water 
from Wadi Fatma now pumped daily into this ancient commercial centre 
has revived what was once thought to be a dying city. Evidence of the 
invigorating role of multi-million American oil royalties rises on every 
side. Hawk-eyed beduin chiefs, in spotless headcloth and agal—the twin 
circlets of camel-hair—upon their heads, drove cars of such modernity 
that I had not seen their like even in Cairo or Beirut. Here the East 
and West really meet, one feels, and mingle. The Arab, jealous of his 
poetry and his dress, will nonetheless wear robes made of nylon; will 
listen for hours to stanzas from the classics relayed by Jeddah’s 
new radio station. Religion, law and inclination alike forbid alcohol: 
but bottled Western soft-drinks are in much demand. 

But it was time to take the road to Mecca. As my car swept past the 
gold and green princely palaces radiating out from the city centre, 
thousands of trudging pilgrims, of every kind and clime, brought the 
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black ribbon of the road into a strange tricolour relief. Picture the scene. 
Four thousand motor lorries daily ply between the pilgrim city and its 
port. Load after load of white-clad devotees, with the holy chant upon 
their lips, swept past: upon the sides of the trucks is painted the sword . 
and date tree—emblems of Saud’s might. Under this is the motto, in 
cursive Arabic letters: “There is but One God: Worship Him.” Parallel 
to this swiftly-moving kalaedoscope of gaily-painted motor transport 
moves the unending white flow of pedestrian worshippers, men and 
women, children and nurses, guides and servants. Why do they walk? 
Many are poor; but most, perhaps, walk this final fifty miles either to 
fulfil a vow, or because they feel that greater piety attaches to entering 
the holy city in the way that Mohammed did, fourteen hundred years 
ago: though a conqueror, he walked thus with the Companions, to 
Abraham’s shrine, there to destroy the Kaaba’s three hundred idols, and 
establish monotheism in Arabia. 

Stretching far away to each horizon beyond the road, for most of this 
bleak journey nothing may be sighted beyond rippling dunes; here and 
there a nomad woman brings her camels to a well. Then, climbing 
sharply through the iron-stained foothills, the road inclines, as though. 
cut with a knife. This portion was recently carved literally from the 
living rock, by bulldozers which are in soine places still in use. Through 
these narrow man-made defiles climbs the car. Suddenly, round a bend 
looms a huge sign, inscribed in classical Arabic and English: “STOP. 
RESTRICTED AREA. MOSLEMS ONLY PERMITTED BEYOND 
THIS POINT.” Saudi guards, some carrying the cane switches of 
Nejd, others hugging small automatic rifles, come forward to inspect our 
credentials. Small, wiry men, their martial bearing is well set off by the 
khaki uniform and green head-dress. 

Twelve miles further on, twisting through more arduous copper- 
bearing inclines, we turn a hairpin bend. There, spread out in the 
midday sunlight lies the fairy panorama of Mecca. Oddly modern in its 
first appearance, the town is built in a hollow:between the hills. Yet the 
- white, austere, many-storied buildings are no modern skyscrapers. 
Continuously occupied for many centuries, the’ noble families of the land 
” claim in some cases that their houses were here in Abraham’s day. In 
the centre can plainly be seen the vast marble-paved quadranglé of the 
Great Mosque. Set in startling relief exactly in its centre is the Kaaba: 
the huge hollow cubical temple which Abraham is said to have recon- 
structed, as a tribute to the One God. ‘This is the centre of Islam; end 
it is towards the Kaaba, with its black draping that the world’s four 
hundred million Moslems daily turn five times in prayer. As we descended 
the incline leading to the holy city, the parade-ground came into view. 
It was the time of the midday prayer. Ten thousand bearded warrior 
beduin soldiers stood motionless at prayer. Equal in worship, officers 
and men were mixed. As they bent forwards to the cry of “God is 
Greatest!” the heat-sprites seemed to dance between their massed ranks., 
At the back I noticed a Saudi prince. j 

Through the city’s massive gates we swept, right up to the towering 
walls of the quadrangle which constitutes the Haram—the Holy of Holies. 
Discarding my sandals, I stepped through the Gateway of Ali into the 
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colonnaded Sanctuary. Marble pathways radiate from the Kaaba’s 
looming bulk towards the nineteen gateways. Treading this path, my 
guide and I made for the Kaaba, to complete the sevenfold circum- 
ambulation which is the first part of the pilgrimage ceremonies. At each 
circuit we stopped to zouch the Black Stone, silver-set in one lower 
corner. This is associated with Mohammed’s part in the rebuilding of 
the Sanctuary in the sixth century. Intricately woven upon the black 
draperies of the cube I saw the name of Allah, many times repeated. A 
few feet from the top of the granite erection runs a wide band of gold 
cloth, embroidered with passages from the Koran. The immensity of 
the place, and the vivid contrast between the white marble and black 
Kaaba, almost stunned me. Even on Fridays—the “Day of Assembly” 
when sometimes at the pilgrimage time as many as half a million of the 
faithful stand here, the place seems yet vast and unfilled. There is an 
air of overwhelming peace and solitude. All round the inner wall run 
the columned cloisters where sit students: for the Grand Mosque is the 
First University of Islam, as well as the centre of the faith. 

Near the Kaaba is the Well of Hagar. It is said that this is the spring 
which miraculously gushed forth for Hagar and her child Ishmail, when 
they were cast into the wilderness here. The Arab belief is that Abraham 
built the Kaaba—or rebuilt it—in token of his repentance for abandoning 
Hagar. Two thanksgiving prayers are then given, and some of Hagar’s 
water sipped. It is an offence to give money to any of the small boys 
who press this upon one; for the office of water-bearer in the Haram is 
hereditary, and one of the most honoured functions in Mecca. Oil and 
piety here, too, have recently transformed the Sanctuary. In place of 
oil lamps, the entire arena is now lit by electricity. Electric fans whirl 
within the colonnades; sermons and the Call to Prayer are relayed by 
amplifiers. In the towering Administration building, special police 
officers scan the quadrangle with field-glasses for any sign of impiety or 
imposture. There may be a way for a non-Moslem to get into Mecca, 
but I doubt it. An American had offered me ten thousand dollars to 
smuggle him in. Running parallel to the walls, just outside the Sanc- 
tuary itself, is Hagar’s Way. This five hundred yard passage is supposed 
to be the site of the woman’s last despairing search for water for her 
infant; to commemorate this, all pilgrims must run seven times between 
the two extreme points, known as Safa and Marwa. This observance 
completes the ceremonies of the pilgrimage within the Holy City. As I 
‘left the precincts, the endless line of devotees was still pouring in, day 
and night, in a silent demonstration of fervour and faith that is really 
impressive. f 

There is an atmosphere about Mecca. Whether the legends are true 
that here Adam came from Eden (said to be Aden) in the south, and 
built a temple to God; whether Sheba did actually pass through Mecca 
on her way to see Solomon; whether the gigantic grave is really that of 
_ Mother Eve, is all irrelevant to the simplicity and single-mindedness of 
the pilgrimage itself. Even in the city’s streets, a sense of sobriety and 
decorum reigns. The myriad bazaars of the shoemakers, the copper- 
smiths, the lettér-writers and money-changers, teem with men and women 
of half a hundred countries. Dreamy-eyed Uzbeks from Turkestan seem 
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to have settled here in their thousands. Blonde giants from the Riff or 
Nuristan rub shoulders with small lithe saronged men of Java and the 
Philippines. In spite of every modern amenity today—from free hospitals 
to a short-wave wireless station broadcasting in thirty languages—Mecca 
still holds its mystery and attraction for one-fifth of the human race. 
When, a few days later, I saluted my host in Riyadh, the Saudi king, 
straightening his seventy-year-old back, smiled. ‘I have done my best 
for my people; you are like my own son. As such, do your best too, and 
teach this to others. Arabia will bloom again in fertility; let the hearts 
of men bloom too, in piety and progress.” I had that rare sensation of 
being in the presence of a truly great man. 
Sayep Epris ALI SHAH. 
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BISHOP BUTLER 


MONG the anniversaries of 1752, the Bi-centenary of Joseph 
A pate deserves to rank high. The future bishop, author of the 

once popular and still famous Analogy of Religion,* was born in 
1692 at Wantage, on the Berkshire Downs. The ancient market-town 
had been the birthplace of another and more widely-known celebrity, 
Alfred the Great, whose father, King Ethelwulf, had a palace there, and 
whose nineteenth century statue still dominates its High Street. No 
trace of the Saxon palace remains, while the house, near the parish church, 
where Butler first opened his intelligent ever-questioning eyes, is still 
standing. Young Joseph was definitely of bourgeois birth and breeding 
—the youngest of the eight children of a prosperous linen draper who, 
at the time that this son was born to him, had prospered sufficiently to 
retire from linen-draping and to begin a new life as a country gentleman 
of means. 

Though a nonconformist of the Presbyterian communion, Joseph’s 
father seems to have been willing for him to attend the town’s ancient 
and famous Grammar School, the headmaster of which was an Anglican 
cleric. It was there that young Joseph spent his early pupil-years and 
there, probably, that the first idea of joining the Church of England 
dawned on his precocious mind. But his sire, with other views for the 
future for so intellectual and thoughtful a lad, and with a pleasing mental 
picture of his son as a Presbyterian minister, possibly eminent and certainly 
eloquent, sent him to complete his education at a Presbyterian Academy 
at Gloucester, and later at Tewkesbury. . 

It may well have been a blow to the parental ambitions when Joseph 
explained his own designs for his future, but the good man yielded with 
what seems to have been a good grace, and allowed the youthful theologian 
to proceed to the High Tory University of Oxford, and to enter as a 
commoner at Oriel in the spring of 1714. Here, the mental climate of 
this Jacobiteish college bored and fretted him; but, in spite of what he 


© “Reasonable probability of Revelation.” For instance, by the Analogy of Nature 
we can accept the idea of a Mediator between the Creator and the Created. 
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described as “disagreeable trifling,” “frivolous lectures,” and hidebound 
adherence to “received opinion,” he remained steadfast to his decision, 
and, in 1718, was ordained by the Bishop of Salisbury, the father of his 
college friend, Edward Talbot, and, shortly before Edward’s untimely 
death from that contemporary terror smallpox, was appointed to the 
chaplaincy of the Rolls Chapel. This, though by no means a well-paid 
post, had a distinction of its own, for the chaplains possessed plentiful 
opportunities of airing their opinions to educated and intelligent audiences; 
and the Fifteen Sermons (a small selection from a large total) which Butler 
published in 1726 are all marked by close and careful reasoning. 

No less than those Deists against whose frigid faith (in an Absentee 
Creator and a universe left to run itself) he was, in the Analogy, to urge 
so skilfully the reasonable probability of a revelation, he wished to show 
himself a genuine rationalist and to induce his hearers to think rather 
than feel, on religious matters, though it isoimpossible even to glance 
through the sermons without perceiving that the preacher’s own feelings 
were strong end sensitive to the last degree. These homilies breathe the 
spirit of warm, though discriminating, goodwill, and are largely concerned 
with such emotional obligations as the relief of distress, the forgiveness 
of injuries, and the guiding spirit of compassion for less fortunate fellow- 
creatures. Nor is there lacking the sense of a supernatural sanction for 
these naturel virtues. Butler argues that the love of our neighbour 
should lead upward and oa into the love of that neighbour’s Creator, and, 
with what appears to be genuine religious desire, he visualises a time when 
“all partial affections be lost in that entire universal one and God shall 
be all in all.” 

Throughout his life he never tried to anticipate this happy day by 
neglecting the claims of those “partial affections.” His sense of duty to 
his poorer neighbours remained unweakened and when, in 1725, he 
became Rector of the wealthy living of Stanhope in Durham, he was 
enabled to indulge lavishly in practical expressions of it. Here, as an 
ancient parishioner succinctly described him, “Rector lived very retired 
and was very kind”; though a touch of ironic humour is supplied by the 
tradition that “Rector” was sometimes seen riding his black pony’ at 
break-neck speed tc avoid the solicitations of certain beggars and vaga- 
bonds whose genuine distress he doubted, though he was too good-hearted 
to repulse them bluntly. While he was at Stanhope, apparently, the 
Fifteen Sermons attracted the notice of the Queen, the keenly intellectual 
Caroline of Anspach, who is said to have enquired of a high-ranking 
ecclesiastic if the Revd. Joseph Butler were dead and to have received in 
reply the well-known bon mot: “No, Madam! But he is buried!” Quite 
natural that, to the intelligentsia of London, the pastoral life at Stanhope 
should have seemed a form of entombment; but for Butler those recluse 
years were brightened by intercourse with familiar friends who shared 
his lofty ideals and to whom, in his chaste celibate life, he was united in 
the bonds of fellowship. 

Those years were also filled and thrilled by the unhasting, unresting 
composition of the book which was to make his fame and which was to 
set forth and answer all the articles of the Deist faith in clear and reason- 
able sequence. Part I dealt with “Natural Religion,” and argued that 
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the scheme of nature presented similar problems to those urged by the 
Deists against that “Revealed Religion,” which was the theme of Part II. 

With the appearance in 1736. of the first edition of The Analogy of 
Religion Natural and Revealed to the Constitution and Course of Nature, the 
Queen’s interest seems to have been thoroughly aroused. She paid its 
author the practical compliment of making it, as it were, her bedside book, 
reading in it every morning and remarking that she, at least,.found no 
difficulty in following its long and close-knit argument. She made. 
Butler one of her Court chaplains, and when, in the winter of 1737, she 
lay on her premature death-bed, she commended him to the King, with 
the result that he was offered the Bishopric of Bristol. It is with this 
West Country see, where he remained for twelve years, that it seems 
most natural to associate Butler’s personality. Here, he interested himself 
in rebuilding the ruinous Episcopal Palace and in other costly and con- 
genial works. The white marble cross which he insisted on erecting in 
his private chapel scandalised the narrow Protestantism of his age. And 
here he had that rather painful interview with Wesley, who was preaching 
at Kingswood, a neighbouring mining village, and whose highly emotional 
account of those irregular and irrational services where the worshippers 
were liable at any moment to fall down in fits and only recover when 
excitedly prayed over, moved him, by its deliberate flouting of all that 
he called “true Religion and Virtue,” to leave his customary patience and 
courtesy and break into outraged protest: “Sir! You have no licence to 
preach in this diocese. I advise you to go hence.” 

In 1750 Butler himself left the diocese, becoming Bishop of the wealthier 
See of Durham, a mere two years before his comparatively early death. 
But the brief time granted him in this his last preferment was fruitful in 
good works and practical charity. Generously he gave, and even more 
generously he championed the establishment of hospitals and schools 
for the poor, whether “deserving” or otherwise. Regardless of the 
disapproval by the pietists of what was then a revolutionary idea, he 
persisted in urging the ungrudging relief of disease even when caused by 
vicious habits, and an education for the poor which might, or might not, 
“unfit them for their station in life.” To deny a child the exercise of 
its intellect was, he said, to deprive it of its birthright, and he would 
even make a dry jest at the expense of the well-to-do who were alarmed 
at such dangerous democratic doctrines. He braved popular opinion, ` 
too, in the vexed question of ritualism, and in his Charge to his clergy - 
boldly spoke of the benefit to simple-hearted Christians from those 
outward symbolic observances which might make their faith seem more 
real. Yet his religion remained emphatically a religion of the intellect; 
and when he tells us that the highest achievement of human piety is 
complete submission to the Divine Will, we, are conscious that this is 
no expression of emotional masochism, scarcely even of anthropomorphism, 
but rather an intellectual act of union with what he sensed as the Greatest 
Intellect of All. 

In 1752 there came a premature end to Butler’s lifework. It could 
have been scarcely a surprise; for his best-known portrait, by Vanderband, 
shows us a man in no robust health, with the large eyes, gentle features, 
and delicate hands that belong to a frail scholar’s body. The waters of . 
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Clifton and Bath, as well as his fellow-prelate’s much-vaunted tar-water,* 
proved unavailing. The three physicians who attended him could only 
inform his distressed friends that though, from the patient’s nausea, 
thirst and fever, they suspected “some obstruction of the digestive organs,” 
they feared that drastic remedies would only make matters worse! So; 
at Bath, in the warm lee cf the Western hills, the good Bishop prepared 
himself, very humbly and simply, for the inevitable end. His had never 


- been a noisy or self-confident faith. Probability which (in his one 


. world-famous phrase) he Fad called “the guide of life” had also to serve 
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him as his guide through the Shadow-Valley. But, sombre though it 
was, it made the shadows shine. 

Much that Butler had most at heart is now out-dated. His long 
triumphant contest with tae Deists is well-nigh forgotten, and we may 
conjecture that few, besides scholars, study The Analogy with any 
enthusiasm, as few, probably, as visit his tomb in Bristol Cathedral, or 
read the florid epitaph which Southey wrote for him. Yet his quiet 
cautious creed and his devction to the rule of conscience and duty beyond 
all personal interests have their message for our age. Better than many 
more spectacular “advanced” philosophers, he could give a reason for 
the faith that was in him, and even now, despite its antique trappings, it 
is not altogether a reason of which the modernist mind need be ashamed. 
The prevailing line of thought in the eighteenth ‘century, the so-called 
“Age of Reason,” gave even Christianity a rationalist slant, and it is to 
reason that The Analogy, with its stiff, steady prosaic style, is intended to 
appeal. ‘The argument of the book, put at its briefest, is the similarity 
of the observed scheme of Nature to the recorded scheme of Revelation, 
which, in Butler’s view, made it unreasonable to deny that the same 
plan and purpose might be discerned in both. 

; G. M. Horr. 


THE FORBIDDEN LAND TODAY 


IDDEN behind a formidable barrier of gigantic mountains and 
Hi triaaing deserts, Tibet is no longer the “Forbidden Land” it 

has been for centur-es. Her once important weapon of isolation 
is now of no avail to her because she has for the last few years been the 
scene of a fearful war of narves between the two toughest nations in the 
world. Tibet is anything between six times and twenty times the size 
of the British Isles, and most of her frontiers, particularly those to the 
east and north-east, are not definitely established, so the country’s 
population varies very wicely. 

For centuries the Chinese have regarded Tibet as an‘ integral part of 
the Chinese Empire, while the Tibetans themselves have taken the view . 
that their country has always been independent in every possible way. 
The Chinese have also challenged the Tibetan argument that the agree- 
ments between the Chinese Emperors and the priestly Kings of Tibet 
were in the nature of “co-operation between priests and laymen,” and 


€ Tar-water. This medicinal drink, compounded by Bishop Berkeley, was the real 
original “‘cup that cheers but not inebriates.”’ 
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never implied Tibet’s allegiance to China. Therefore, Mao Tsetung’s 
policy towards Tibet is merely a continuation of the traditional Chinese 
endeavour to control Tibet. This policy is now being more vigorously 
pursued than ever before because of the sudden growth of Chinese 
nationalism and the aspiration to make China a powerful nation. 

The Chinese Communists have from the earliest stages of their advance 
tried to make a good impression on the Tibetans. Captured officers 
were allowed to keep their swords and received the same salaries as 
Chinese officers of similar rank. Leading ecclesiastics were invited to 
join the so-called autonomous government established by Tibetan 
nationals in the east of the country. The Chinese Communists adopted 
measures which appeared to be haphazard and contradictory. For 
instance, in some districts, the robes of clergy were free from the tax 
levied on expensive garments worn by non-ecclesiastics, while elsewhere 
the aim of the Communists seemed to be to confuse their opponents by 
contradictory moves. Moreover, they announced a plan to build a ' 
motor road right across’'Tibet to the borders of India and Nepal when 
‘the conquest of Tibet was completed, but this made little impression on 
the Tibetans, who.are one of the toughest people to convert. 

The armed attack against Tibet proved an expensive venture for the 
Chinese Communists. Jt cost more money to send twenty to thirty 
thousand picked Communist troops to the easternmost part of the country 
than for the million men who had participated in the crossing of the 
Yangtze river during one of the largest battles in the Communist cam- 
paign for the conquest of the Chinese mainland. During the campaign 
against Tibet, some 2,500 of the. picked invasion troops were reported 
frozen and starved to death, and 3,500 seriously infected with an obscure 
fever, while a few thousand disappeared or were killed by tribesmen in 
the unexplored mountain territories. Thus the Chinese Communists 
are fully aware that their aspiration to control Tibet cannot be fulfilled 
unless ideological penetration is linked with military occupation. For 
this purpose to be achieved, the Communists have invited all Tibetans 
of standing to attend their so-called “practice of learning” courses. 

When the British withdrew from neighbouring territories, many 
educated Tibetans became extremely friendly towards the United States, 
hoping that this would fillthe gap. They had remarkable faith in the 
' United Nations, and would have tried to join the U.N. two years ago 
had not jealous "Tibetan officials intercepted an all-important confidential 
memorandum written in Tibetan by one of the country’s best friends 
abroad. From reports published in Tibet, it appears that when H. E. 
Shagappa headed the Tibetan delegation to Washington in July, 1948, 
to plead for assistance, they were asked to submit statistics on their 
country, which is, of course, impossible. In 1950 the Tibetan Govern- 
ment made a desperate appeal to the United Nations to safeguard their 
independence, which was not put on the agenda. Thereafter, uncontra- 
dicted Communist broadcasts in ‘Tibetan were common in Central Asia, 
and it was too late to counteract these when the Tibetan Government 
succeeded in the spring of 1951 in establishing three small anti-Commun- 
ist broadcasting stations. Furthermore, the Communists lost no time in 
r their own newspapers, while the Mirror of World Events, the 
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only widely-read Tibetan periodical, was almost forced out of publication. 

Tibetans are well informed through their modern press of the develop- 
ments in the outside world, and are not unaware of such items as the 
atomic bomb, the danger of war, the problems of over-production and 
under-nourishment, and other aspects of modern progress. Nevertheless, 
most Tibetans still look upon material progress only in so far as it actually 
serves man, which does in fact make it difficult for Communist propa- 
. ganda to have any real effect. Many traditional values continue to exert 
their influence on the mass of the people, many of whom are unwilling 
to pay their high price for progress. The Chinese Communists are fully 
aware that Tibet is regarded as the most religious country on earth. 

Both China and Tibet hold the initiative in their negotiations on future 
developments involving the status of the “Forbidden Land.” Any 
force trying to conquer Tibet in the past has tried to gain control over 
the incarnate lamas, who are the pivots of ecclesiastic and worldly power 
in Central Asia, and this fight is often marked by typically Central Asian 
moves and counter-moves. For-example, when the advisers of the now 
fifteen-year-old Panchen Lama went over to the Communists, the Tibetan 
authorities in the western part of the country recognised as the only 
genuine incarnation of the Panchen Lama another incarnation, taken 
from the Pa-sho province to Lhasa. Even though the Panchen Lama, 
who recently returned from Pekin to Shi-ga-tse after honours had been 
bestowed on him by Mac in person, has won wide recognition, he has 
neither the political nor religious power which the Dalai Lama has, éven 
in exile. Only three of Tibet’s fifty administrative districts are dependent 
on the Panchen Lama. The Dalai Lama withdrew to a small monastery 
near the Indian frontier soon after the first Communists’ entered Tibet 
a year ago, but he has since returned to Lhasa. It is not altogether in 
the Communist interest that he should leave the country. 

A purely materialistic approach was taken to the Tibetan problem by 
those who seemed to be predestined to become Britain’s successors in 
Inner Asia, besides the fact that many leading Tibetans had left the 
masses unprepared for the impact through their maintaining a policy 
of isolation regarding foreign ideas and ideologies. The Chinese Com- 
munists were quick to exploit these cardinal mistakes in their negotiations 
with the Dalai Lama’s entourage. For instance, in many parts of Tibet 
the Communists gave the impression that they were something in the 
nature of rebellious feudal lords, and some of their moves were made 
with remarkable skill, which many leading Tibetans failed to recognise. 
As the Chinese are fully aware of the Tibetan resentment of any foreign 
interference of any kind, most Communist-inspired insurrections against 
the Government were purely local and Tibetan affairs. Among the most 
vigorous, the push from the east was styled “the war between Tibet and 
Kham,” which is an eastern province of the country. 

Since the Dalai Lama’s religious sphere extends to vast territories 
under Russian and Chinese domination, it is imperative for the Chinese 
Communists to remain on good terms with him as Tibetan issues are to 
a certain extent bound up with Sino-Russian ‘relations. It is vital to 
both China and Russia that any news concerning “misunderstandings” 
should not reach the outside world, but this has not been successful, 
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because reports relating to such “misunderstandings” have leaked: out 
from Sinkiang. It is no secret that China and Russia have tried to 
conceal latent misunderstandings about Tibet; neither is the fact that 
Russian scientists have been parachuted into Western Tibet with a view 
to conducting surveys’ for establishing air bases so that the Chinese 
Communists could embark on military moves of their own there. Though 
these moves were on a small scale, they were sufficient to prove that-the 
Chinese meant to tighten their hold on Tibet. A few Russians were 
pompously invited by the Chinese leaders to take part in the moves in 
Russian uniforms to cover up the main issue. However, the Chinese 
grip on Western Tibet has now been- fully established, and jeeps have 
recently been” parachuted by the Chinese into the Manosarowara district 
in the west of the country. 

These developments are watched with unusual interest by many 
educated Tibetans. In the past Tibet maintained her independence by 
playing off the surrounding Powers against one another; but the 
withdrawal of the British from India and a change in the balance of power 
in and around Inner Asia, coupled with the alliance of China and Russia, 
has caused many Tibetans to hope for another era of rivalry between the 
surrounding: Powers, which they feel might once again restore Tibet’s 
independence. Other Tibetans realise that Tibet is no longer inaccessible 
to a well-equipped invader. : z 

Many leading Tibetans have taken the view that the Central Asian ' 
“Anschluss” was largely a matter of expediency, and though many 
Tibetans are extremely hostile to Communism, they reluctantly con- 
eluded that expediency demanded their consent to an agreement with 

‚< Mao Tsetung, but only because help did not come from any other 
quarter. Moreover, they realised that the Communists would exploit 
the bad impression made on the Tibetan people in the non-occupied part 
of the country by the fleeing of many wealthy non-ecclesiastics, whose 
mules carrying their treasures filled the highways from the cities and, 
family estates. The ecclesiastical members of the community showed 
more restraint and public spirit than their lay followers. 

The Communists have been able to maintain’a régime accepted by the 

. Tibetans ‘since the recent return of the Dalai Lama to Lhasa. The 
Lamaic faith as such has so far not been wholly denounced by the Com- 
munists, but they have confined themselves to restricting the power of 
leading ecclesiastics to the sphere of religion. Apart from the Dalai 
Lama’s bodyguard, the Tibetan Army is under Communist control. In 
the country the Chinese pay the peasants for everything they have, where 
they are traditionally inured to oppression. Moreover, they are building 
paths and roads, specially in Eastern Tibet, which is snow-covered for 
six months in the year. 

The first bank was recently opened at Lhasa, and an airfield is soon to 
be establislted near there for civilian and military traffic. Nevertheless, 
the penetration of the country is not running smoothly on the whole. 
Anti-Communist influences have been fomenting popular discontent, 
for they have been at work to produce rises in prices. The female water- 
carriers in the capital now recite sarcastic and ambiguous songs, and 
these, like many other things, cannot be repressed by force.- The typical 
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attitude of the Tibetans towards their invaders is that Tibet has always 
stood on her own feet, and that terrible misfortunes might befall 
those who try to interfere with purely Tibetan affairs. 

Many Tibetans are biding their time, as is seen by the fact that the 
Dalai Lama himself exchanges presents, with truly Asian courtesy, with 
the heads of the Chinese military and political administration in Lhasa. 
Through propaganda the Communists have made undeniable progress 
among the younger generation, but the older generation continues to 
remain faithful to the traditional doctrines. Therefore, future develop- 
ments in the “Forbidden Land” depend on something far beyond just 
a political and economic significance. ` 

E. H. Raw ines. 


LADY HOLLAND 


ITERATURE, says Sartre, owes much in France to the matrons 

who “helped by their receptions to bring together politicians, 

financiers, generals and men of letters,” and he believes that English 
writers have suffered because in London the place of the salon was taken 
by the club. But he is mistaken in thinking that there were no salons 
in this country;'if their atmosphere was in general political rather than 
literary, they yet did not fail to have some effect upon the arts, and their 
influence was probably no less far-reaching here than in France. There 
have been English salons as important as English clubs, none more 
famous than the one at Holland House during the first half of the nine- 
teenth century. Brilliant gatherings were held there, gilded by that- 
lustre of cosmopolitan culture and splendour of entertainment which 
were part of an old aristocratic tradition, yet Lady Holland, the hostess, 
was not herself an aristocrat. 

Richard Vassall, a wealthy Jamaican planter, and his American wife 
had an only child, Elizabeth, born in March, 1771. She was brought 
up in England, a spoiled, clever, high-spirited girl, inspiring verses like 
those which proclaimed that to her “all eyes are vassals.” Such adulation 
was not surprising, for the prospective heiress to a fortune of £10,000 
a year was a partie worth capturing. So must have thought Sir Godfrey 
Webster, M.P. for Seaford, for he made haste to marry her, almost before 
she was out of her childhood: she was then fifteen and he was thirty-eight. 
No doubt he soon found her a handful; she played hoydenish practical 
jokes, made no secret of her boredom with the seclusion of Battle Abbey, 
“that detested. spot,” and was altogether unlike any conventional chate- 
laine. She was impatient and capricious, he selfish and ill-tempered, 
and they must have begun to quarrel early in their married life. After 
the birth of two children she prevailed upon him to take her abroad, and 
although he hated travelling, he may not have found it easy to refuse the 
insistent demands of a young and wealthy wife. Accordingly in 1791 
they went to Paris, where—already interested in public life at the age of 
twenty—she went to hear Robespierre speak at the National Assembly. 
Some years were spent in travelling, and as there was no lack of gay 
English society, la charmante Miladi had no desire to return home, even 
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‘for the births of several more children. Her husband came and went 
at intervals; when they travelled together she had other companions as 
well, noting in her journal: “As I had experienced such very cruel usage 
from the unequal and ofttimes frantic temper of the man to whom I had 
the calamity to be united, it was the wish of my mother . . . and those I 
most respected, that I should never venture myself in a journey alone 
with him.” (1792.) 

In Florence in 1794 Lady Webster met young Lord Holland, nephew 
of Charles James Fox. He was a cultivated charming youth, nearly three 
years younger than herself, who soon gave her all the understanding and 
devotion which she had never known from her husband. They fell 
passionately in love,-.and if the passion ultimately wore out—as wear out 
it must—the love lasted, and they were “Holly” and ‘My Woman” to 
one another until the end. They were together constantly, and although 
she was by no means the only married woman in her circle to engage in 
an illicit union, the Websters finally decided to part. She knew that her 
husband would claim the children, so she carried out a wild scheme to 
keep for herself the youngest, Harriet, who was then about two years 
old. She pretended that the infant had died of the measles, and actually 
went the length of arranging a mock funeral, sending a guitar-case filled 
with stones to the British Consul at Leghorn, which was supposed to 
be a little coffin; in the meantime the child was taken back secretly to 
England in charge of a nurse. Some years later the mother confessed 
the matter for Harriet’s own sake. Sir Godfrey Webster agreed to a 
divorce on condition that he retained his wife’s fortune, and in July, 1797, 
the marriage was annulled by Act of Parliament. Two days later Lady 
Webster and Lord Holland were married, too late to legitimise their 
eldest child, Charles Richard, born during the previous winter. Another 
son, Henry Edward, born in 1802, subsequently became the fourth Lord 
Holland. Three years after their divorce, Sir Godfrey shot himself, as 
the result of heavy gambling losses. His former wife wrote in her 
journal: “With him dies all resentment, and, great as my injuries have 
been, willingly would I renounce all that may accrue to me from this 
dreadful event to restore him again to existence, with the certainty of 
his paying the natural debt of nature. Unhappy man! .. . Peace to his 
soul, and may he find that mercy I would bestow.” She recovered her 
own fortune, but in spite of all her efforts she could not regain the custody 
of their children. 

In the meantime a new life had begun for her: she had become a great 
hostess, and the centre, together with her husband, of an illustrious Whig 
circle. If, at the beginning, there were fewer women than men among 
her guests because of her history, the talk was no less brilliant on that 
account, nor the wit less scintillating. The social life of her day was 
reflected at her gatherings, from royalty to the arts, and foreign diplomats 
sought an introduction to her as eagerly as eminent Englishmen. ‘The 
world never has seen and never will again see anything like Holland 
House,” wrote Charles Greville. There must have been endless talk at 
her table about the prospect of Bills, the shuffling of Ministerial posts, 
and any “rumpus in the Cabinet.” A famous wit once wrote that “Lady 
Holland is the only dissatisfied Minister out of office”; and Lord John 
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Russell is said to have replied when she asked him in 1827 why her , 
_ husband had been excluded, “If you must know, it is because no man 
will act in a Cabinet with a person whose wife opens all his letters!” 
Perhaps she may be forgiven for dabbling in official correspondence, since 
politics were one of her chief interest8. She enjoyed listening to Parlia- 
mentary Debates, tiring though it was to be “shut in my old baize curtain, 
at the House of Lords.” If in her dealings with people she was some- 
times inclined to be guided by personal feeling rather than by principles, 
she remained on the whole always a good Liberal. Talleyrand, when 
French Ambassador, wrote to her husband that she was hostile to him 
because she considered him a disguised Tory, whereas he preferred to 
describe himself as a Liberal Conservative. , 

Lady Holland was a great reader, her letters and Journal flowed from 
a ready pen, and'she delighted in the company of men of letters. ‘‘Sheri- 
dan by chance dined here on Friday, with a whole troop of Frenchmen. 
... He was diverted at seeing the Archevêque (of Bordeaux) laugh heartily 
at some sallies which might have shocked a bigot or a prude.” Byron 
gave her drawings illustrating his poems. Wordsworth was better liked 
as a man than as a poet. “Little Moore” (Thomas Moore) came to 
breakfast, and Sir Walter Scott stayed the night and was very entertaining 
on the subject of ghosts. Macaulay was a special favourite; his impending 
departure for India to join the Supreme Council caused her such excessive 
grief that even the patient Lord Holland lost his temper. According to 
the historian, he protested at the dinner-table: “Don’t talk such nonsense, 
my Lady. Whar, the devil! Can we tell a gentleman who has a claim 
upon us that he must lose his only chance of getting an independence in 
order that he may come and talk to you in an evening?” Dickens, a 
long-standing -friend who had first come to dinner as an unobtrusive 
prepossessing young man of twenty-six, consulted her about the possibility 
of transforming 2 Conservetive paper into a Liberal one, and she watched 
him act in an amateur performance a few weeks before her death. 

The dinners which were so eagerly attended were as lavish as might 


_' have been expected, in view of the luxury which was taken for granted 


at Holland House. Journeys abroad-were almost like'a royal progress, 
with a private retinue of attendants, including doctors, because Lady ` 
Holland was always nervous about her health. Her own fortune was 
eventually lost, owing to the abolition of the Slave Trade, but in spite of 
economies—they thought that they could “hardly keep afloat’’—the 
standard of life seems to kave remained on the whole unchanged. Ata 
time when bread cost seventeen pence the quartern loaf, meat from a 
shilling to one and twopence per pound, and coal six guineas per chaldron, 
certain austerities had to be practised. “We adopt the regulations of 
the House of Lords; each person in the family is limited to a quartern 
loaf per week, no pastry, no fine bread for breakfast” (Journal, March, 
7800). In June of the same year she wrote: “How the labouring poor 
subsist and suffer their hardships patiently are both problems.” In 
spite of this comment, she does not seem to have been greatly concerned 
with the troubles of the poor, but she was unusually considerate in her 
dealings with her own servants, who were apparently devoted to the 
family. Their loyalty was not surprising in an age when, as she described 
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in a letter: “At Lambton Races . . . Lady Londonderry in a passion beat 
her maid till the poor woman fell into hysterics.” Her own maid left 
all her savings to her mistress when she died. i 

Lady Holland was arrogant and domineering, increasingly so as she 
grew older, but she was neither petty nor vindictive, and seems always 
to have been more ready to like than to dislike the people whom she met. 
Where she felt deeply she could be passionately loyal, as she was to 
Napoleon. Husband and wife both did all that they could to mitigate 
the harshness of his exile at St. Helena, and when Sir Hudson Lowe 
called at Holland House after the death of his prisoner, he was refused 
admission. Napoleon left a snuff-box to Lady Holland as a token of 
esteem, which she bequeathed to the British Museum. She was not a 
warmly loving mother, or so her children thought. She has recorded in 
her Journal her anxiety and devotion during their infantile ailments, but 
„tension seems to have arisen as they grew older, and they much preferred 
their kindly tolerant father. She did not fail in daughterly kindness 
towards her own mother, and whatever her maternal shortcomings may 
have been, there was no lack of love for her husband. She tyrannised ' 
over, him and she adored him. “It is the only tie which when dissolved 
makes the vast world a wilderness,” she once wrote, in sympathy, for the 
widow of Lord Andover. And on the day of her own husband’s death, 
October 22nd, 1840, her entry runs: ‘“This wretched day closes all the 
happiness, refinement and hospitality within the walls of Holland House.” 
For her, indeed, it was the beginning of the end. She outlived him by 
five years, but everything was different and sad. She was lonely and 
full of grief, missing her husband and also all the excitement of her former 
life. There were financial anxieties as well, and the great days of Holland 
House were for ever at an end. Did she foresee such an event? There 
is an entry in her Journal as early as 1800, which runs: “In future times 
‘when this little island shall have fallen into its natural insignificancy, by 
being no longer possessed of a fictitious power founded upon commerce, 
distant colonies and other artificial sources of wealth, how puzzled will 
the curious antiquary be when seeking amidst the ruins of London 
vestiges of its past grandeur?” 

D. L. Hopman. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


THE RIsE OF RUSSIA 
HEN, nearly thirty-five years ago, namely, on March 3rd, 1918, 
the new Soviet Government of Russia signed the humiliating 
treaty of Brest-Litovsk imposed upon it by the Central Powers, 
there could have been few students of affairs far-sighted enough, or 
lucky enough in their guesses, to foretell what position that same govern- 
ment would hold ‘in world affairs a generation later. By that treaty 
Russia lost all the imperial spoils she had won in two centuries, including 
all the conquests of Peter the Great and Catherine the Great, and com- 
prising her share in the three partitions of Poland as well as Courland, 
Finland, Bessarabia, and the Transcaucasian territories acquired from 
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Turkey during the nineteenth century. The losses roundly amounted 
to 1,400,000 square kilometres and a population of 66,000,000. Article 3 
of the treaty contained this provision: ‘‘Russia renounces all interference 
in the internal affairs of those territories.” International treaties are too 
full of such irony to warrant a smile or a tear in any particular instance. 
Russia has now captured half the world precisely by interference in the 
internal affairs of her victims, including most of those taken from her 
at Brest-Litovsk. An interesting comment was made by the late Harold 
Williams, who wrote in the New Europe of June 13th, 1918: “Strange, 
the persistence of some disturbing spiritual emanation from that terrible 
chaos which Russia now is!” Stranger still, in the still more terrible 
chaos of 1952, is that evil emanation which has persisted for more than 
a generation and cut the wozld in two, Lenin’s Russia being the gargantuan 
overlord of that half which she has plunged into a darkness of despair. 
She has achieved this thing mainly by her technique of subterranean 
corrosion. ; 

In the most sombre of tragedies there is normally to be discovered 
some ground for mirth, whether its incidence be the reaction of hysteria 
or of irony, as Shakespeare so often illustrated in his technique of pricking 
the hypertension of a tragic climax with a gentle joke billowing down 
from the blue. There could be no grimmer a tragedy than this sub- 
jection of half the world to an atheist tyranny, nor an apparently more 
wayward joke than a Dean of Canterbury in this very context holding a 
candle to the Devil. Whet they think of Dr. Hewlett Johnson in the. 
Kremlin would perhaps be the most riotous joke of all, if only one could 
know what they think. The fact that they have awarded him a Stalin 
prize suggests at first sight that they may recognise in him an opportunity 
of trying out the trick they unsuccessfully tried in Poland: namely, of 
hoodwinking their intended victims with the pretension that communism 
is a working form of practical Christianity. They are cynics, these men 
of the Kremlin. What better bait for enticing Christians into the trap 
than a Christian bait? What better bait for the mouse than the cheese 
it likes? 

A study of what insidious propaganda can do, and in bolshevik hands 
has done, since 1918 involves a test of one’s faith in the intelligence of 
human beings. How comes it that the minds of simple men can fall 
such easy victims to an obvious fraud? Let it not be supposed that the 
Moscow tyranny has triumphed by the weapon of brute force. Human 
beings do not easily surrender to force. Once entrapped they can be, 
as in Russian hands they so far have been, held there by force; but in the 
first instance they have to be coaxed in by persuasion. It follows that 
the chief weapon used by the communists these past thirty odd years has 
been the exploitation of discontent. What has driven the victims has 
necessarily been the knowledge of what they honestly regarded as the 
bad conditions they left behind, a powerful enough motive to blind them 
into taking the unknown risk. It is the essence of true tragedy that 
results follow causes and are rooted in precedent error. In so far as the 
broad masses of humble people have been exposed to hellish temptation, 
the fault necessarily has lain with their “betters.” In other words, the 
true authors of the now prevailing era of communism and of its menace 
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to our Christian civilisation are in large measure the unfaithful followers 
of Christ. The Orthodox Church in Russia failed in its trust. Are we 
then to conclude that these wicked men of the Kremlin, competing with 
the disciples of Christ, though the latter be sponsored in apostolic suc- 
cession by the grace of God, have beaten the Christians to it and snatched 
the hearts of men from the provinces of Christ? Humility is one of the 
strongest of human weapons. It may well be that the bitter truth of this 
Christian responsibility must first dawn and be honestly faced before 
the “free world,” the Christian world, can hope to win the fight and 
recapture the hearts of simple men. 

Russia symbolises the disease that has afflicted the world in this present 
century. It was because the world nearly forty years ago committed the 
historic blunder of plunging into world war that the world now suffers 
the lcreeping paralysis of atheist tyranny. The essential nature of what 
began in 1914 was a spectacular departure from the spiritual basis of human 
welfare. Having taken the plunge in that wrong direction, the nations 
of the world have not turned back. It is by the bare logic of the situation 
that the enemy of human welfare, personified in the Kremlin, has been 
given its opportunity. The bad motive that was allowed to inspire the 
collective activity of the nations of the earth in 1914 will by the argument 
of that same logic have to,be discarded for a better motive before there 
can be any hope of reversing the now prevailing process of an ever- 
worsening adversity and an ever-increasing strength in the hands of 
materialist atheism. Let it be remembered that in August, 1914, there 
was no communism in the world as a political power. The Christian 
West was the dominant influence. When the British Empire, which 
was the biggest political factor in that influence, came to blows with a 
rising Germany which challenged the British supremacy, there was no 
question, no prospect of a Russian communist danger. The bolshevik 
plotters who haunted the underworld of continental cities were a music- 
hall joke, bombs in pockets and all. 

It was the war of 1914-1918 that transformed them into a practical 
menace. The Russia of 1914 was broken by that war. The dual evil 
of a Tsarist régime, debauched and corrupt, and of an Orthodox Church 
hand-in-glove with it, had undermined the foundations of the State; 
and when those peasant masses, for the most part illiterate and unfed, 
were mown down on the eastern front in their millions, it was easy work 
for Lenin’s henchmen to entrap them. “Shoot your enemies!’ was in 
effect what Lenin said to them; “‘but who are your enemies? They are 
behind you, not in front of you. Turn round and shoot your enemies!” 
The October revolution of 1917 was a big date in our history. It was the 
devil’s declaration of war upon the unfaithful followers of Christ, who 
by going to war had delivered themselves into his hands. Every trace 
of Christianity in Russia that could be seen above ground was swept 
away; and the fetters of the atheist tyrants were fastened upon the starving 
people. 

When after that first world war, the Western Powers intervened in the 
civil war which: became an integral part of the Russian revolution, the 
bolshevik propagandists—past-masters in such work—were able to 
extract from their victims a measure of loyalty on the alleged ground that 
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Russia was being attacked from without. That particular pretence 
became a chief weapon in the bolshevik armoury. It has been used 
incessantly for a generation, and is still used today, as we see when the 
dupes of the Kremlin cry ouz against the ‘imperialists’ and ‘‘warmongers,” 
and: perform the seemingly impossible feat of representing Russia’s 
aggressions as a defence of “peace.” It constitutes one of the wickedest 
of Moscow’s triumphs that the youth of the conquered countries bind 
themselves into what they call, with an irony undetected by themselves, 
“the fighters for peace,” and hold intermittently what they call “peace 
congresses” in support of Pussia’s warlike aims. ‘Throughout the inter- 
war period it was a regular bolshevik tactic, in order to eliminate un- 
desirables, to arraign them as spies and agents of “‘hostile foreign powers,” 
and to advertise the trials—pour encourager les autres—by all the means 
of propaganda at their disposal. 

The remarkable, unmerciful fact is that this materialist atheism has 
gone from strength to strength throughout a whole generation without a 
setback. The so-called Christian West—truly so-called so far as origins 
are concerned—has missed opportunity after opportunity of redressing 
its balance, and has missed them precisely because its Christianity was 
eclipsed in its own benighted practice. The most spectacular of those 
‘missed opportunities came on that day in May, 1941, when the deputy 
Fiihrer.of Hitler’s Germany flew solo to Britain—one of the most curious 
incidents of all history—in order to propose that Germany and Britain 
should call off the war before it became too late to prevent the tertius 
gaudens from destroying them both. That messenger of good sense was 
interned, and not listened to. It was a true tragedy for Britain that the 
exigency of war had blinded her leaders, and made them incapable of 
even appreciating what was involved in that courageous, even heroic, 
flight of Rudolf Hess. Even the ordinary imaginative reaction to the 
fact of a nazi leader who lands from the air into an enemy territory during 
a war was deadened and stifled by the unholy obsession of war; the 
opportunity passed; and the Christian West, having again taken a wrong 
turning, proceeded to plunge from bad to worse blundering. 

As the immediate and direct result of Britain’s refusal to talk peace 
with Germany, Hitler invaded Russia (of whom he was mortally and 
rightly afraid) and Britain promptly committed the fatal mistake of 
accepting Russia as an “aly.” Thereby Russia was given the golden 
opportunity she wanted.’ Iz was as the direct result of that opportunity 
that she was enabled to annex Czechoslovakia to her virtual empire. 
Although, when the war was near its end, the American forces under 
General Patton were within twenty miles of Prague, they were halted 
by the western command to allow Russian forces to make the ceremonial 
entry into the capital as “liberators.” The streets were thereupon and 
promptly renamed in Russien characters, public buildings bedecked with 
Stalin’s portrait, and every vista blocked with Russian soldiers, for the 
most part drunk. It was because Russia was given the status of an ally 
that she was able to overrun half of Europe. f 

If it be asked, what else could the`Western Powers have done when 
Germany invaded Russia, the obvious answer is that Russia could have 
been accepted as a co-belligerent without being given the status of an 
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ally. Her participation at Yalta, San Francisco, and Potsdam in the 
diplomacy of ‘‘peace-making” enshrines a tragedy not yet spent. Russia 
was thereby given half of Europe plus the weapon for breaking Germany’s 
back. There is no escape from basic facts. If the Christian West 
engaged, not once but twice during the first half of the century in un- 
Christian practice, and thereby lost the capacity for clearness of thought 
in the issues affecting its own welfare, it can cause no surprise if at the 
beginning of the second half we find the enemy entrenched in the very 
heart of Christian Europe. The remedy, conformably with the cause of 
the disease itself, is spiritual in kind. When the Christian West recap- 
tures its Christian motive the enemy will be imperceptibly liquidated. 
There is no other way. 

Experience has proved that talk is wasted. Whether at Panmunjom 
or in western capitals, the bolsheviks have invariably used diplomatic 
negotiation either as an instrument of propaganda or as a cloak to further 
evil design. Why persist in playing the bolshevik game? Would it not be 
better to call a spade a spade, and break away? The notion that a diplo- 
matic break with Moscow would bring war, open physical war, nearer 
will not bear a moment’s examination. As General Eisenhower put it 
in an election address on August 25th last, Russia will use the method of 
direct war only if and when she calculates that she can use it profitably 
to her purpose. These negotiations, which'give the Kremlin a free plat- 
form from which to propagate its lies, are a help to the Kremlin whether 
open war or continued cold war be in contemplation. The attack on: 
Christian civilisation can be met only by the “sword of the spirit.” 


CHINA’s PART 


The fact that Mao tse Tung lately took a delegation to the Kremlin for 
discussion of outstanding problems illustrates the extent of Russia’s most 
striking conquest. In these affairs the direction of the journeyings is the 
decisive index of power, or of prestige, at a given moment. It was 
Chamberlain who went to see Hitler in Berchtesgaden. It was Mao tsé 
Tung who went to see Stalin in Moscow. Thereby we understand that 
Mao acknowledges the supremacy of Stalin. In the September Con- 
TEMPORARY Colonel Crocker testified that Mao ‘“‘has conscripted the 
Chinese into a nation solidly united in communist ideology.” How comes. 
it that this tremendous thing has happened in ourtime? In 1919 Russia 
had no power in China, no influence, no name. Within three years she 
had established a virtual protectorate over Outer Mongolia, and was poised 
in readiness to challenge British influence, then paramount in China. 

In one respect it was easy, because negative and destructive, work for 
the Soviet Government and the Comintern. They launched their propa- 
ganda against unequal treaties, capitulations, treaty ports, unilateral tariffs, 
and the like, made play of Lenin’s doctrines about colonial slavery, and 
concentrated upon the fanning of Chinese nationalist feeling. In July 
1gig, and again in September 1920, the Soviet Government issued a 
manifesto declaring that it repudiated all former treaties which infringed 
Chinese sovereignty, abandoned all claim to the Boxer indemnity, and 
invited China to treat with the new Russia on terms of equality. In 
South China Russian and Chinese communists launched a campaign 
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which in effect was directed against Great Britain on the slogan ‘‘China 
for the Chinese!” The leaders in that campaign, Borodin and Galen, 
disclaimed any connection with Moscow, but Chang-Tso-Lin, the anti- 
Nationalist dictator in Peking, with the knowledge and permission of 
the diplomatic corps, raided the offices of the military attaché in the 
Soviet Embassy, and captured documents which proved that Borodin 
and Galen were in fact finenced by the Soviet Embassy and the Comin- 
tern. One result was a rupture of relations between Peking and Moscow 
` „at the very moment when the communists had conquered South China, 
including the Yangtse valley and Shanghai. 

But xenophobia had been well and truly sown in China. The slogans 
“Down with the foreigner!” and ‘China for the Chinese!” weré the sort 
of cry that found an easy echo. And, of course, it was Britain, the foreign 
Power that had given most help and was therefore the most influential 
foreign Power in China, that bore the brunt of the hatred, despite the 
fact that it was precisely Britain among the external Powers that had 
taken the initiative for an up-to-date policy towards China. Before the 
tariff conference, for instance, met in 1925 it was the British Government 
that informed Peking of its willingness to discuss full tariff autonomy for 
China. j 

The saddest part of the tragedy that has overwhelmed China is, however, 
the indirect part played in it by that Christian Europe which by its 
unfaithfulness opened its own doors to the atheist. The Chinese people, 
a great and ancient race, have during the present century undergone 
something like a transformation in character. It was not the civil war, 
started in 1911 and persisting through the period between the two world 
wars that did the damage. Indeed that civil war had its Gilbertian 
quality. The troops engaged were frankly averse from carrying the 
thing too far. They recoiled from wholesale murder, which, after all, 
is the normal logical purpose of war. Their simple, human and un- 
ashamed cowardice under fire was one of the saving graces in the monstrous 
phase of Chinese politics that followed the fall of the Manchu dynasty. 
Those Chinese generals who played a sort of game of chess with each 
other made a harmless joke of civil war. Battles had a way of ending 
soon after they began by the wholesale desertion of the troops of one side to 
the other, either because the latter had scored an initial tactical success, Or 
was understood to have more funds available for the payment of the troops, 
or appeared to have a numerically greater force at its disposal. Actual 
. bloodshed was unintentional and almost negligible in quantity. It was 
the influence of Christian Europe that destroyed so pleasant a tradition. 

It had become something like a military convention in China that 
bloodshed was against the rules. It regularly happened that when two 
opposing armies came near enough to each other to make a fight unavoid- 
able, a quick and, as it were, instinctive summing-up of the prospects 
was made by the opposing troops, and before a shot was fired the troops 
who found themselves on the side that seemed likely to lose walked over 
to the other side en masse, and the issue was decided. The joke about 
Chinese troops being issued with umbrellas as a regular item in their 
equipment, and about battles being suspended, like a cricket match, in 
the event of rain, were true to life. And then certain misguided Chinese 
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intellectuals, who had been educated at European universities, became 
imbued with such notions as heroism in the fighting line, and with up-to- 
date knowledge about tactics and strategy. German and other Western . 
experts went to China on the wicked mission of modernising Chinese 
armies, training them for war, real war, of the European type. The 
Chinese tradition, in which war was tolerated provided it was not taken 
too far, went down before the horrible European tradition in which all 
humour, all decency, all commonsense had been flattened dead, in which 
serried masses of men by the million were slaughtered to the accompani- 
ment of heroic plaudits at home, and even the civilian population, old 
men, women, and children, were thrown into the cauldron. 

A leading article in a Chinese newspaper, the Ta Kung Pao (Tientsin) 
of June 14th, 1931, contained this passage: “The experience of recent 
years shows that China has made some real progress in military matters: 
the extent of the operations, the bravery displayed in attack and defence, 
the numbers of dead and wounded, the heroic sacrifices made, all have 
increased. . . . From a national point of view this is to be regretted; but 
` from a military standpoint it marks a distinct advance. The pity of it is 

that the price is too heavy.” (Translation taken from “Summaries of 
Leading Articles in the Chinese Press” issued by the Royal Institute of 
International Affairs, London). 

It was not an accident that the communist danger,in China increased 
proportionately with the increasing misery and devastation of the civil 
war, the fault, as it were, being the responsibility of Europe. In 1929, 
for instance, the Tientsin newspaper just quoted could observe: “Fears 
of the infiltration of communism are negligible; but a national government 
which continued to increase taxation and made more loans for military 
exigencies would be a danger to the State. The people would not stand 
it, and would run all risks in their desperation; for every communist 
removed, a thousand would take his place.” (June 13th, 1929, translation 
as before.) Prophetic wisdom on the part of a Chinese observer of 
events! Two decades later China had fallen victim to the full communist 
terror. As in China, so in the Eastern half of Christian Europe itself, 
the ground for the communist infiltration had been prepared by war and 
its aftermath. Without the first world war there would have been no 
communism even in Russia. After the second world war half the world 
was communist. : l 

The spectacular rise of Russia from the depths of Brest-Litovsk in 
1918 to the ghastly heights of frantic world rearmament in 1952, inspired 
by'fear of Russia’s power, is the true epitaph to half a century of war. 
When Germany and Britain went to war in 1914 there was no one 
probably in either country who foresaw what that war would lead to. 
The lights went out in the Christian West. They have not yet been ‘ 
relighted. Under cover of the darkness, the devil has committed an 
aggression upon the human race which has not halted for more than a 
generation, The youth of today are not surprised, for they have not 
known the alternative, by the materialist “philosophy” which sweeps the 
world,’ In its June number this year, the Chatham House publication 
The World Today, published an account of “Education in Communist 
China,” which traced the steps by which the entire population, more than 
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400,000,000, of this ancient race were being crushed under the heel of 
a dozen men'in the Kremlin. There is no mention in it of religion. It 
is taken for granted, is not regarded as worth mentioning, that the Kremlin 
is systematically trying to crush religion in China. 

The iron sanction that is being fastened upon the country consists in 
the circumstance that every boy and girl is told exactly what he must 
believe in the field of politics, morality, science, etc.; is told that he is 
free to accept or reject what he is taught; but finds in practice that (for 
instance, at the universities) if he rejects it, and on being warned he still 
rejects it, he is in one way or another, including plain murder, disposed 
of. ‘It is impossible for men and women to live, to get the food or the 
housing they need, unless they conform to the system. At each stage 
in this fantastic machinery of ‘‘education,” the pupils, whether children, 
or youths, or grown-ups, are divided into small “groups,” each under 
the control of a trained Soviet leader, and are invited freely to express 
their thoughts—a grant of freedom which is found in experience to be 
merely a method of discovering which people are original enough in their 
thought to need liquidating. There is nothing new in the satanic method 
of political tyrants which “‘gets them young.” Hitler did it. They all do 
it. What is new in the instance of modern Russia is the overwhelming 
thoroughness with which every loophole is closed to the free play of the 
human spirit. 

No one yet in the history of the world, however, has been able to crush 
the spirit of man, which is the creation of an omnipotent God. These 
Russian tyrants in effect will sooner or later find that they have bound 
the shackles, not upon their victims, but upon themselves. i 

GEORGE GLASGOW. 

October 11th, 1952. 








LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 


EMPIRE MAKER OR EMPIRE BREAKER? 


There are some men who are sure that they know what is good for other 
people better than they know themselves. Often they are right. But seldom 
do the other people think so. And if both sides remain obdurate and are in a 
position to use force, a head-on collision results whose repercussions may 
surpass and outlast the original issues. Such a man was Alfred Milner. Brilliant, 
industrious, clear-sighted, conscientious, self-sacrificing, he pursued his objec- 
tives with relentless daemonic pertinacity. The British Empire was his passion. 
Its mission was to substitute good government, progress, and civilisation for 
old-fangled notions, corrupt institutions, and, it might be, archaic forms of 
self-government. His training admirably fitted him to be a great administrator. 
Brought up as a boy in Germany, he won a scholarship at Balliol and while at 
Oxford, in company with Arnold Toynbee and George Parkin, became con- 
vinced of the need for social welfare. He worked under Goschen at the 
Treasury. He was an able lieutenant of the great Lord Cromer in Egypt, and 
his book, England in Egypt became a classic. Earlier he had taken a resolution 
which his biographer quotes from his diary: “My mind is made up. Off I 
go upon the wide ocean: . . . I have nothing to fear in a life the first condition 
of which is celibacy. One cannot have everything. I ama poor man and must 
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choose between public usefulness and private happiness. I choose the former, 
or rather I choose to strive for it.” 

In January 1897 Joseph Chamberlain as Colonial Secretary made’ Milner 
“Governor of the Cape and High Commissioner for South Africa,” an appoint- 
ment with which his name is mainly associated today. He quickly made up 
his mind that the right future for South Africa was tovbe united under the 
British flag. This brought him into conflict with the aged and obstinate 
President of the Transvaal, Paul Kruger, who was at loggerheads with the 
non-naturalised mining population of the Rand. Milner, with Chamberlain 
behind him, espoused the cause of these “Uitlanders,” demanding their speedy 
enfranchisement. He and his chief also wanted Kruger to acknowledge the 
Suzerainty of Britain over the Transvaal. Both these claims Kruger resisted. 
The Boer war ensued, to the despair of the white population of the Cape, where 
Dutch-descended and English-descended citizens were intermarrying and 
becoming one people. The resourcefulness of the Boers made the struggle 
long and costly, and in the course of it the British burnt down Boer farmsteads 
and removed the women and children to concentration camps, where there was 
high mortality and much suffering. At length the Boers surrendered on the 
liberal terms negotiated by Kitchener, and a treaty of peace was signed. Milner, 
who had supported (regretfully) the concentration camps, and regarded the 
peace terms as too generous, now set himself with a will to the work of recon- 
struction. He planned and executed many progressive schemes for the develop- 
ment of a united South Africa. He sanctioned the importation of hundreds of 
thousands of Chinese indentured labourers to work the gold mines. He refused 
an invitation to return home to become Colonial Secretary, and insisted on 
staying in South Africa to finish his job. 

In Britain there had always been a small section of people who had opposed 
the war, and Campbell-Bannerman, the Liberal leader, had even spoken of 
“methods of barbarism.” Now there was a revulsion of feeling on a large 


- scale, and Chinese labour was pilloried. The general election of 1905-6 


produced a Conservative landslide, and Campbell-Bannerman became Prime 
Minister. He restored self-government to the Orange Free State and the 
Transvaal, and sent the Chinese home. Later, the former Boer Republics 
and the Cape and Natal all came into the Union of South Africa. Smuts and 
Botha, former Boer Generals, strove gallantly to heal past wounds and work 
for the unity of the white races. On the surface the stage seemed set for lasting 
reconciliation. But since then history has gone on being written, and Milner’s 
record is once more under review. For this Dr. Halpérin’s objective study 
supplies splendid material. There can be no doubt that in mid-Europe the 
Boer war created envy and apprehension. Seeds of hatred against Britain 
were sown that bore evil fruit in after years. The Boers in South Africa have 
long memories, and neither forget nor forgive the war or the concentration 


' camps. It used to be said that the war had decided once for all, in favour of 
the English which race was to be top dog in the country. Few people who : 
know the facts would maintain that thesis today, and many see in the racial ` 


policy of Prime Minister Malan a sinister shadow of ugly things to come. ‘The 
final verdict on the “(Consequences of Alfred Milner” cannot therefore yet be 
pronounced. The fact that he “played a decisive part in the evolution of the 
British Commonwealth” is indisputable. But on the question as to whether 


by his pertinacity he added a pillar to the Empire, or by his precipitancy and, 


violence he undermined and weakened it, the last word rests with posterity. 
' Lorp PETHICK-LAWRENCE. 


Lord Milner and the Empire. (The Evolution of British Imperialism) by Vladimir 
Halperin. Introduction by L. S. Amery. O S. 218. net. 
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In this admirable biography Mr. Harold Nicolson has undertaken most 
successfully to narrate and assess the public life of King George V. He has 
enjoyed unrestricted access to all relevant documents in the Royal Archives, 
and the use of personal correspondence between the King and Lord Stamford- 
ham. In addition he has had the benefit of personal discussions with many 
of the leading political figures of the period. Apart, however, from the events 
leading up to the National Government of 1931, he has followed the “general 
principle of only recording facts or opinions as can be confirmed by documentary 
evidence.” He describes quite objectively the background to the great political 
issues of the day in which the King was concerned; and through the King’s 
personal diary and correspondence we are able usually to appreciate the 
influences, reasoning and emotions which governed his conduct. The author 
is not concerned with the King’s private life, except during the formative years 
of his youth. 


In 1894, shortly after the death of the Duke of Clarence, the future King 
was instructed by the late Dr. J. R. Tanner in the law and practice of the 
constitution, as propounded by Walter Bagehot. The Prince was an apt, if 
reluctant, pupil and committed to writing his own conclusions as to the functions 
of a constitutional monarch. In these notes, quoted in full by Mr. Nicolson, 
he divides the Crown into its “dignified” and “business” capacities. Upon 
the former great stress is laid; as to the latter, “the Queen retains an immense 
unexhausted influence which goes some way to compensate for the formal 
powers which have been lost.” This influence is to be exercised in the form- 
ation and break-up of Ministries, and more particularly in the rights of con- 
sultation, encouragement and warning. Throughout his reign he strove to 
apply these accepted principles with “consistent faithfulness” and great energy. 
His influence was always directed to tolerance and conciliation; and he was. 
scrupulously loyal to his Ministers. j 


Although George V always stressed the ceremonial dignity of his office, he 
approached nearer to the mass of the population in sympathy and understanding 
than any of his predecessors; and in return he reaped the personal loyalty and 
affection of millions. “More than most of his associates, he earnestly desired 
a world of social justice.” On the other hand, like so many of his contem- 
poraries, he suspected innovation because he failed to understand the nature 
of the social and economic revolutions of his age. As Mr. Nicolson says, 
“All too clearly did the King recognise the chaotic elements in this confused 
transition. They seemed to him elements of moral disorder; he did not realise 
that they were also elements of creative vitality.” His personal views upon 
political issues were thus essentially cautious and conservative. To his Ministers 
“he never sought to disguise his personal opinions; indeed, he would express . 
them with a vigour that sometimes caused dismay; yet the moment it became | 
necessary for him to operate as a constitutional factor, individual considerations 
would at once be banned.” He grasped fully that the very existence of the 
Crown depended upon his constitutional propriety and complete detachment 
from any political party. i 


The King showed sagacity in meeting the series of novel constitutional issues 
which involved his personal intervention. Looking back, in 1910 he was 
right in giving Mr. Asquith the pledge for the mass creation of peers; and when 
the Parliament Act was passed he was equally correct in rejecting the view, 
seriously advanced by Lord Ealsbury and other Conservative leaders, that the 
personal power of statutory veto had been revived, pending the final reform of 
the Upper House. In January, 1924, he quite properly called upon Mr. 
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Ramsay MacDonald after Mr. Baldwin’s resignation, although in fact he should 
have first asked the latter’s advice. In the 1913 crisis, however, although he 
was very anxious for a National Government, he did not act without advice, as 
has sometimes been alleged. This has been made clear in Lord Samuel’s 
Memoirs, quoted by Mr. Nicolson. On the other hand, he showed some 
surprising minor lapses in judgment, due largely to lack of imagination and to 
an exaggerated sense of the political importance of his personal dignity. There 
“was, for example, the embarrassing letter of sympathy to the Czar upon his 
Abdication; later he seriously objected to receiving officially the Soviet Am- 
bassador, upon the purely personal grounds of his own relationship to the 
murdered Czar. In 1925 he attempted through Lord Stamfordham and 
Mr. Baldwin to inform the Speaker of his views upon the decorum of Members 
during an all-night sitting. Mr. Nicolson charitably dismisses this “absurd 
episode” simply as an “instance of his constant pre-occupation with the levels 
of public life and conduct.” None the less, it showed a disregard for the 
fundamental relations of the King and the House of Commons, which in some 
hands might have led to serious consequences. 

This volume will be widely read, and accepted for a long while as the standard 
biography of the reign. It will, moreover, be essential for any serious study 
of the monarchy in the twentieth century. 

ARNOLD DE MONTMORENCY. 


King George the Fifth, his Life and Reign; by Harold Nicholson. Constable, 42/-. 


CIANO’S DIARY, 1937-1938* 


The latest and final instalment of Ciano’s diary covers the distracted period 
when the roar of the avalanche could be heard in the distance, and the Duce 
was deciding what part Italy should play when it came. The Foreign Minister 
himself was a rather contemptible mediocrity who owed his high position to 
the fact that he had married Edda Mussolini and possessed the confidence of 
his chief. The book deserves to be read—and will.long be read—for the vivid 
portrait of the megalomaniac Dictator, who illustrates afresh the famous Acton 
aphorism, “Power tends to corrupt, and absolute power corrupts absolutely.” 
We used to think that the Duce had a somewhat cooler brain than the F tthrer, 
but these entries show that we were wrong. Drunk with power, both arrogant 
adventurers led their unhappy peoples straight to their doom. 

The main theme of the first part is the Spanish War, in which the Dictators 
actively intervened while England and France looked on. The impression that 
we had lost our fighting spirit was confirmed by Chamberlain’s well-meant but 
misguided policy of appeasement during the Czechoslovak crisis, which con- 
vinced the Dictators that they could do more or less what they liked in Central 
Europe. England, declared the Duce, was decadent; France was ruined by 
alcohol, syphilis, and journalism; the United States were ruled by niggers and 
Jews. Soon after Hitler came to power, Mussolini sent him a friendly warning 
through Dr. Murray Butler, a distinguished American professor, to drop his 
anti-Semitism. The advice was ignored and the Duce himself succumbed to 
the virus. One of his reasons for disliking and despising King Victor Emmanuel 
was the latter’s disapproval of anti-Semitism. Ciano records crude and an 
outbursts by his chief against both the Monarchy and the Vatican, both of 
which he would gladly have swept away. Other causes of friction between the 
King and the Dictator were the former’s unchanging distrust of Germany 
inherited from the First World War, and his detestation of the Fiihrer not only 


* Ciano’s Diary, 1937-1938. Translated and edited by Andreas Mayor. Introduction 
by Malcolm Muggeridge. Methuen. ars. é 
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as a ruler but as a man. , One of the gems of the diary is the account of Hitler’s 
visit to Rome, when the King found it difficult to be even normally polite to 
his unwelcome guest. If anyone could be worse than the Führer it was Ribben? 
trop, who appears in these pages again and again as screaming for war. 

The dominant impression is that Dictators in all times and all countries have . 
a family likeness. They all hate liberty, despise the common man, worship 
force and size, and regard compromise as a deadly sin. “When I say that 
Switzerland is the only country which can be democratic,” remarked the Ducé 
to his son-in-law in June, 1938, “they take it as a compliment, whereas itis a 
frightful insult. It is like telling a man that he alone can be a hunchback or a 
eunuch. Only a base, vile, insignificant country can be democratic.” These 
and similar revealing utterances should be borne in mind wherever individuals 
“and peoples, exasperated by the imperfections of democracy, are tempted to 
exchange the frying-pan for the fire. G.P.G 


GEORGE FOX* 


This new edition of the well-known classic of George Fox’s Journal should 
prove very welcome both to the student and the general reader. The editor, 
Librarian of the Society of Friends, describes in the Preface the sources from 
which he has compiled it, making it more complete than any of the former 
editions. ` These sources are indicated in the text by unobtrusive brackets or 
footnotes. Modernised spelling has been used, obsolete words explained, and 
initials of proper names identified where possible. The editor’s preface is 
followed by a very interesting introduction to George Fox’s Life and Journal, 
by Dr. Geoffrey Nuttall, and by William Penn’s preface.to the original edition 
of 1694. ‘The general reader will find here, in one clearly-printed volume, a 
consecutive story of this amazing revolutionary, in mainly his own words. 
He was constantly travelling up and down the country, convinced that he was 
sent to turn men from darkness to light. After restless searchings in his youth, 
finding the utter futility of the “professors” of religion who had no real 
experience but were merely superficial in their teachings, he discovered the 
old ever-new truth which transformed his life. “Then, O then,” he writes, 
“I heard a voice which said, ‘There is one, even Christ Jesus, that can speak 
to thy condition.’ And when I heard it, my heart did leap for joy.” He 
believed that the normal man or woman everywhere was capable of grasping 
this truth, and was famished for lack of it. He was so convinced of his mission 
that he reiterated it, travelling constantly up and down the country. He went 
into every county of England and Wales, into Scotland, Ireland, Holland, 
Germany, Barbados, and the American Colonies. He was frequently in prison 
—eight times, totalling six years in twenty-five—in dangers and difficulties of 
every sort, but he was undeterred and indefatigable. He aroused extraordinary 
fire, everywhere; fire of hatred and animosity in those who disagreed with him, 
and fire of great ardour in those who “saw the light.” Thousands flocked to 
hear him. The book ends with an account, by Dr. Henry J. Cadbury, of the 
later years, not covered by the Journal. In these years, his work included 
petitioning for the release of imprisoned Friends—at the death of Charles II 
there were 1,460 in jail—and in work for the organisation of the Society of 
Friends, which had so far developed at the time of his death that it was’ not 
disrupted by it. 

A. Ruts Fry. 


* The Journal of George Fox. A revised edition by John L. Nickalls, Cambridge 
University Press, 1952. 
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GENERAL EISENHOWER’S TRIUMPH 


HERE has been no event in American political history to compare 

with General Eisenhower’s victory. It is a personal triumph 

without parallel, but it is not to be interpreted as a national success 
for his party. Nor will it be possible to read into the new situation any 
kind of mandate for a Republican policy as against the general line opened 
by Roosevelt and developed under Truman. General Eisenhower is 
overwhelmingly the people’s choice. At the close of a campaign marked 
by excessive bitterness and reflecting confusions which may have been 
almost as puzzling to Americans as to observers at a distance, more than ' 
30 million votes were cast for the General; and this figure was now to 
be more than doubled if we were seeking to estimate the total of his adult 
admirers. On the evidence of the present hour this famous soldier is the 
most popular American who has ever lived. The name of Eisenhower does 
not provoke any such tempest of feeling as raged, more or less per- 
manently, around every great figure of the American past—around 
Jéfferson and Jackson, Lincoln and Woodrow Wilson, Theodore and 
Franklin Roosevelt. ‘The voice of the nation in favour of the President- 
elect is as the sound of many waters. The leaders of the defeated side sent 
messages on the instant going far beyond formal compliments and 
President Truman declared that all were united in the cause of freedom 
and peace. f 

Accordingly, there is no room for differences of opinion as to the 
essential character of the verdict, and yet the positive evidences need to 
be scrutinised and weighed in political terms. Although the ritual word 
“landslide” was used everywhere as the figures were being registered, it 
is accurate only in a restricted sense. If the General could have run as a 
national candidate his majority, doubtless, might have reached something 
like Hitlerian dimensions. But that, of course, is unimaginable. The 
two American parties are embattled and unalterable in form; the basic . 
poll on either side cannot fall below a substantial minimum. Eisenhower’s 
popular majority was roughly 64 million and that, in a,decisive contest is 
not a very heavy percentage of a poll nearing 60 millions. Harding’s 
Majority in 1920 was larger and so was Hoover’s eight years later. We 
must go back to the second Roosevelt poll, with it’s crashing endorsement 
of the New Deal, for figures that seemed to portend the doom of a great 
party. The- Democratic majority in 1936 was over 11 millions. The 
moral of these contrasts is plain enough for all American politicians. 
Within a settled two party system period recovery is the rule. i 
The Eisenhower victory brings out, more sharply than at any time for 
nearly a century, one major pecularity of the American system that 
Europeans do not easily bear in mind. The Chief Executive, is elected 
ai. =- 
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every four years in entire separation from the Legislature. No matter 
how resounding his personal success, the President-elect may, and not 
infrequently does, find himself without a majority in either House of 
Congress or in both; and this is the position of General Eisenhower as 
he prepares for the inauguration of January zoth. The Senate is exactly 
balanced, while in the House of Representatives the Republican margin 
is so narrow as to make all party calculations void. 

Governor Stevenson has reminded his supporters that the American 
tradition enjoins cordial acceptance of the electoral result. This might 
seem to be a counsel of perfection in view of the passions, personal and 
factional, that were unleashed and systematically whipped up during 1952; 
but as a matter of fact the subsidence is already noticeable. The 
incidents of the campaign, including the wild spectacle of the Chicago 
Convention in July, has fallen into oblivion with a rapidity unusual even 
in America. It is recognised that radio and television, now perfected 
gave to the phenomena a sharpness and stridency hitherto unknown to 
the American multitude at home; but even so we need not hesitate to 
believe that in this case forgetfulness is both a fact and a policy, and 
further, that the effect or TV and its exposures are likely to be far less 
definite, as regards the tactics and emotions of electioneering; than 
editors and radio commentators were predicting six months ago. Far 
more important, needless to say, are the political facts in the large. 

Twelve months before the election the situation in both parties was more 
than sufficient to cause anxiety, to the leaders and organisers. Every 
Republican believed that the long reign of the Democrats was drawing 
to an end, and this conviction was not disturbed by memories of Mr. 
‘Truman’s surprise victory in 1948. But 20 years in opposition had wrought 
havoc in the once all-powerful Republican host. The American system 
does not provide the framework for continuity in political leadership, and 
no Republican statesman of national eminence had emerged from the 
defeats and frustration of the Roosevelt epoch. Governor Dewey, twice 
defeated, could not be again considered. Senator Taft’s ambitions 
acknowledged for twenty years, was being strenuously pursued and he had 
the support in many States of the party machine. But his voting record, 
which made him leader of the neo-isolationists, was a heavy liability. He 
was vigorously collecting delegates and his backers were abundantly 
supplied with funds. But the organisers were well aware that when it 
came to the point delegates would vote for the candidate best qualified to 
regain the Presidency. ‘Taft split his party and the crucial issue of foreign 
affairs, and the cry that he could not win was insistent. 

It was known that influential friends of General Eisenhower had been 
active on his behalf for several years. They included a group in the 
Eastern States, respresenting a consolidation of wealth able to stand up 
against the mid-Western forces upon which Senator Taft depended. To 
all foreign observers the contradictions of American politics are without 
end and in that connection the two aspects of the Eisenhower movement 
may surely be cited} for the initial steps towards the nomination were 
taken by younger Republicans representing the liberal and international 
wing of the party. ‘The line-up was virtually complete before the 
nominating convention although the Taft section was not and could not 
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admit it. Pledges given in advance were provisional. The party platform, 
an embarrassing compromise, was here of little account. The Repub- 
licans, responding to forces that could not be resisted, had the good 
fortune to get a candidate admired by all Americans and known to the 
whole world as a military commander of exceptional quality and un- 
equalled renown. 

The situation on the Democratic side was altogether different, and yet 
similar in one important respect. The Roosevelt domination of twelve 
years made alternative leadership impossible and Mr. Truman’s seven 
years were ending without the appearance of a. successor. : The 
President’s decision to retire caused no surprise, it was manifestly 
inevitable. There were at least half-a-dozen Democrats in the field, 
most of them being Southern Senators. Not one of these, including 


Estes Kefauver, who had gained high credit by his direction of the Senate 


enquiry into the crime and departmental corruption, could have secured 
the nomination. The Northern Democrats, with the weight of organised 
labour, made any such choice impossible, and against Eisenhower 
they could never have been visible. Some months before President 
Truman had made honourable mention of Adlai Stevenson, Governor 
of Illinois and in the Chicago assembly it became at once clear that he had 
no rival. His acceptance and speech displayed a distinction in substance 
and style that impressed the whole country: therein the Governor made 
a brilliant self-revelation. It may truthfully be said that during the two 
months of merciless campaigning to which a presidential candidate is 
subjected Governor Stevenson maintained his high standard, and this. 
with an intelligence, readiness and wit that no other American statesman 
of the present century has approached. The Democratic candidate was 
almost unknown outside his own region. For ten years his opponent had 
been a centre of world publicity. The contrast was startling, but in one 
respect the actual resemblance was impressive. In no previous national 
election had the American people been called upon to decide between two 
men of equally high personal standing. . 

The campaign as it developed proved to be a profound and general 
disappointment. At the outset both candidates sounded a call for decency 
and the avoidance of mud-slinging, General Eisenhower reinforcing 
his appeal by proclaiming a moral crusade for a new spirit, a recovered 
integrity, in the agencies of the Central Government. It could be argued 
that the few within the Republican party, the inflamed hatred of Senator 
Taft’s wing for the men who had engineered his defeat, was enough in 
itself to poison the springs of the crusade. But however that may be, the 
contest quickly displayed all the old evils of slander, intolerance, and 
blackmail, and the final stage was marked by outbursts of intemperance 
from which the leaders themselves were not exempt. ‘There was no reason 
for surprise in the antics of certain Senators, even when they turned 
into brutal attacks upon the personal character of General Marshall; but 
it is clear that a grave mistake was mdde when questions of strategy and 
military secrecy were dragged into the arena. Itis against tradition for a 
retiring President to enter the fray, and we may well doubt whether Mr. 
Truman with his rough-handed methods, did anything but harm to Mr. 


Stevenson, Nor is it easy to acquit General Eisenhower of a shocking 
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decline from his own standard when simply because they were party 
associates, he took his stand emphatically by the side of Senators McCarthy 
and Jenner and other denizens of the deep. ' 

From the summer spectacle in Chicago, through the gruelling tour ` 
by rail and plane, to the crowning rallies of November, with their accom- 
paniments of television, the campaign arouses questions of every kind 
concerning the procedure of democratic election: internal party struggles, 
agonies and wounds: the ruinous costs of organisation and publicity, the 
exhaustion of candidates in rewording their speeches week after week, 
the merciless clamour of the air, the frantic search in the last days for an 
affrighting slogan—what tre sensible citizen, man or woman, is asking is, 
what have these things to do with the deeper concerns of a mighty 
self-governing Power? 

Mr. Walter Lippmann cannot be mistaken in holding that the funda- 
mental popular will for Eisenhower as President was made clear before 
his return to America in June, and that the truth was befogged .by the 
reckless quarrelling within walls and the General’s hard fight to secure 
the leadership of his party. This was an unforeseen struggle utterly 
foreign to his nature. As a campaigner he proved to be a singular 
disappointment, whereas his opponent won increasing admiration by his 
masterly handling of both home and foreign affairs. There was a 
tumultuous reception for Eisenhower wherever he went, but it was 
continually remarked that the enthusiasm wilted during the delivery of 
a prepared speech, with the matter of which now and again he was 
obviously unfamiliar. Moreover the General found it necessary more 
than once to revise an important declaration of policy, or even to reverse 
himself; and too often as he went along he made concessions under 
pressure from local politicians, forgetting that radio has merged all 

“audiences into one. From first to last it was the soldier’s simple and open 
character that carried him through. 

There is no serious dispute concerning the governing reasons for the 
victory. Apart from personality and the incalculable glamour of the 
war hero, we have four conspicuous factors: Korea, which stands for the 
most unpopular war in which the United States has ever been engaged; 
the nation-wide terror of Communism, exploited to the limit by Senator 
McCarthy and his associztes; “the mess in Washington” upon which 
Eisenhower fastened at the outset and denounced incessantly; and, more 
powerful perhaps than all else, the widespread and deep-seated demand 
for a complete change after two decades of one-party control. 

The most effective recert inquiry into the ever-changing substance of 
American Society is a widely discussed book by Samuel Lubell,* whose 
conclusions are strikingly illustrated by the November results. The 
author’s main thesis is tha: the New Deal was an inevitable response to 
the plight of the submerged classes, including many millions of new 
Americans, now become politically conscious, and that the rapidity of 
social change would be reilected in the shifting balance of parties. In 
the Truman interval this was becoming manifest. The latest polls 
reveal the upsurge of a new form of nationalism which, under prosperity 
conditions still unimpaired, may well imply a reinforcement of that 

*The Future of American Politics. By Samuel Lubell. (Hamish Hamilton.) 
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American bourgeoisie whose predominance has never been seriously 
endangered. Upon farmers and industrial workers alike the Democrats 
pressed the reminder, “You have never had it so good.” Yet in their 
resolve to effect a complete change at the centre, large sections of 
organised Labour voted independently of their exectitives, Roman 
Catholics wavered in their party allegiance, and a majority of the 62 
millions now gainfully employed took the risk of a return to Conservative 
government: : 

The Government in Washington is about to open a momentous 
chapter of history. If there is any one thing predictable about the coming 
‘presidential term, it is this: that before 1957 the world of Great Powers 
will have undergone further profound changes, and that in those events 
the weight and direction of the United States must be of immeasurable 
import for mankind. General Eisenhower’s experience and prestige are 
far beyond those of any predecessor. Until our own day it would have 
been unimaginable that a citizen could be elected head of the Republic 
upon the basis of military renown achieved in the Old World. With this 
unique distinction is.,here combined the honour of commanding a multi- 
tudinous goodwill on both sides of the Atlantic, from peoples to whom, 
of necessity, “Ike” is known only as the most eminent living soldier. 

Two months come between polling day and the inauguration. This 
interval affords a first test for the Chief Executive, and in the present case 
it is more explicit than usual, for the reason that by announcing his journey 
to Korea General Eisenhower undertook an unprecedented task which 
involves a positive danger to himself. Before the election he was fully 
committed to the policy governing the United Nations’ intervention in 
the Far East. He acknowledged that resistance to Communist aggression 
‘was unavoidable; and no American General could for a moment consider 
terms of withdrawal that would amount to the surrender of principle. 
Meanwhile we may take it for granted that, after their enthusiastic approval 
of the venture, Americans without number are asking whether any 
President-elect other than Dwight Eisenhower would have dared to create 
the risk of a personal failure immediately in advance of the date that should 
be the proudest in his career. f 

At the close of the campaign General Eisenhower assured the American 
people that he had not changed; he was his own man. He had fought 
the fight without binding himself to any section of his party. His great 
majority, with its impressive national spread, confers upon him the 
authority to take the lead, to implement the ideals of clean and efficient 
government upon which he grounded his broader appeal. But the 
conflict that awaits him in Washington will begin on the morrow of his 
swearing-in, since the first business of Congress is the colossal Budget 
handed over by the retiring President. The full force and complexity of 
an evenly-balanced Legislature are there for the President to confront, 
along with at least one stiff actuality. More than half the victorious 
Republican Senators belong to the Taft persuasion, and they will not be 
placable. ‘There is, however, no fixed and pledged party loyalty in either ` 
House. President Eisenhower, like Mr. Truman, will need to rely upon 
the flexible coalition methods without which, in existing conditions, 
federal government is impossible. Moreover, at the outset of a tremen- 
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dous movement of change, it is important to bear in mind two con- ' 
siderations. One is related to the next stage in domestic policy; the other 
affects and may determine the peace of the world. First, the reforms 
begun in 1932 are in the main not reversible; their vital features may have 
been worked into the structure of American life. And secondly, the 
soldier-President is not a militarist. He is doubly and trebly committed 
to the cause of world peace. And, whatever the motives and grievances 
that were gathered up for the rejection of Truman and the Democrats, 
the votes were not cast in favour of a warlike or provocative policy on the 
part of the United States. 


S. K. RATCLIFFE. 


PEACE DOUBLE-TALK IN VIENNA 
QO: December 12th the Communist-run “World” Peace Council” 


is staging in Vienna a monster international demonstration called 

“The Peoples’ Congress for Peace.” It is to be much bigger and 
on an entirely different scale to anything which the Communists have 
staged on similar lines. They expect 2,000 persons from 50—60 countries. 
Their whole propaganda makes it clear that they are this time going all 
out to attract non-communist pacifists to appear on their platform. A 
set of rules and guarantees has been formulated in what purported to be 
` an exchange of letters between Professor Joliot-Curie, President of the 
Communist World Peace Council, and the Italian politician Giuseppe 
Nitti, carefully designed to persuade the genuine pacifist fly to walk into 
the communist “peace-fighters” parlour. 

To further this object the usual pretence that the “World Peace 
Council” is not a creaticn of the Kremlin has been abandoned. For 
fellow-traveller Nitti, after attending the Berlin session of this council 
this summer, is made to say in the letter to Joliot-Curie that many pacifists 
and others consider the Council to be “marked by specific political and 
social tendencies.” and express doubts as to the prospects of the Congress 
in Vienna becoming a meeting ground and free platform. They “are 
aware of the organised and active force”—i.e., world communism— 
“which the Council represents.” Joliot-Curie is then made to bait the 
trap with assurance of free speech for all attending, freedom to write such 
articles as they like on the Congress, and a promise that no one will be 
committed to motions to which they do not subscribe. The worst enemy 
of the communists and their phony “Peace” movement could not have 
asked for a fuller confirmation of its totalitarian character than this issue 
of guarantees of liberties which outside the iron curtain would be 
automatic. Most damning of all is the solemn guarantee that the names 
of all those attending who wish it will be kept secret. This “for obvious 
reasons,” as Mr. Duncan Jones (a British member of the suspect movement 
who, with Ilya Ehrenburg, Pierre Cot and Signor Lombardi invited the 
foreign press to meet them here in October), assured me. When I asked 
him why pacifists should need such conspiratorial’ secrecy I got no answer. 
It is a valuable admission that the Peace Council: recognises its name to 
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be so tainted that genuine pacifists will be unwilling to be publicly 
associated with it. 

Ostensibly, the Congress is “to bring about a common search for 
solutions to the present war tension.” Actually the idea behind it is to 
stage a strident demonstration against the United States as the father of 
all war-mongering, in pursuance of the new machinations to isolate the 
United States from her allies. It is hoped to abuse the good faith of 
pacifists all over the world by getting them to subscribe to denunciations 
of that country as the sole menace to peace. A French correspondent 
neatly tripped Ilya Ehrenburg at his Vienna press’ conference into 
admitting that the “peace” in which communists really believe or strive 
for can be brought about only by the overthrow of the “capitalist” 
system, i.e., of every non-communist regime, throughout the world. - 
This doctrine Stalin has recently recalled, pronouncing at the same time 
that the “Peace” movement can only be a palliative. In other words, 
free. of “‘double-talk,” the communists admit that by their parrot-cry of 
“peace, peace,” they really mean the violent overthrow by war and world 
revolution of every other government by those of Russia and her satellites, 
aided by native fifth columns. 

The French correspondent asked Ilya Ehrenburg whether he agreed 
or disagreed with Stalin’s ex cathedra pronouncement. The unhappy 
Ehrenburg could do no other than say that what Stalin said is what 
every Communist thinks when he speaks of peace. He went on to 
murmur something about it being none the less, as Stalin had indicated, a 
good thing if his “Peace” movement could postpone war, even though 
it could not touch the roots of war. Then, evidently worried that the 
Kremlin might think he had spoken‘ out of turn, he called on Pierre Cot 
also to give an answer. Cot tried to efface the bad impression of 
Ehrenburg’s reply on any decent pacifists to whose notice it might come 
by a non-sensical statement that Catholics were in the same boat as the 
communists; each thought that if his system were “adopted,” wars would 
end, which, of course, no Catholic has ever professed. The fact remains 
that anyone who responds to the new Kremlin slogan “Pacifists of the 
World, Unite”! at the Vienna Congress have now been warned that they 
will be standing on the same platform with those who, on the authority 
of Ehrenburg and of Stalin himself, ultimately mean by pacifism the 
subjugation of the world to Stalin and his doctrines, through the violent 
overthrow of every other system than his. Since Ehrenburg had just’ 
proclaimed that the basic idea of the Congress was the feasability of the 
peaceful “co-existence of the communist and capitalist systems,” this 
subsequent admission made nonsense of the whole project. 

The Rev. A. J. Muste, Presbyterian clergyman, leading American 
pacifist and secretary of the Fellowship of Reconciliation, recently released 
a copy of an unanswered letter which he had sent earlier to Alexius, 
Patriarch of Moscow and all the Russias. That dignitary has repeatedly 
turned a deaf ear to Muste’s requests to be allowed to witness for 
Christian pacifism. in the Soviet Union as he has done in the United 
States. Muste wrote that “as a Christian pacifist, I renounce war in any 
form and for any purpose. I am a critic of the foreign policy of my 
country and in particular of the re-armament of Germany and Japan.” 
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Saying that the spiritual leaders in each country put the blame exclusively 
on the leaders of the other country and none’ on their own leaders, never 
praying “God, be merciful to me, a sinner,” Muste pungently commented: 
“Confession of the sins of others is not a religious act.” He was puzzled 
why a Russian atomic bomb should be always a defensive, an American 
bomb always an offensive, weapon and vice versa. 

Mr. Muste, though obviously far too clear-headed to swallow the 
Vienna bait, is just the type of genuine pacifist whom the Communists 
are straining every nerve to attract. If the reply of Mr. Duncan Jones 
referred to above, to one of my questions, is to be accepted at face value, 
they are meeting with alarming success. Stating that there are now 85 
- people on the Congress preparatory committee in Britain, Mr.: Jones 
claimed that 70 per cent of them had had no previous contact with the 
World Peace Council. If it were true—it almost certainly is not—that 
these 70 per cent are free from the taint of communism and fellow- 
travellerism, it would be an alarming comment on the gullibility of 
pacifists. In their interests, therefore, it may be worth while to provide 
the communists—who admit that they are promoting this Congress— 
with a platform here to express their real views on pacifism and pacifists. 

On August 21st the Hungarian organ of the apostate “Catholic Priests’ 
Peace Committee,” A Kereszt, quoted one of them, Miklos Beresztocsky 
as saying: “We hear frequently that a priest must be an adherent of peace. 
A compromising, cowardly peace at all costs is nothing for us. Canon 
Feher must be a ‘real’ pacifist, for he asked what was,the point of war 
preparations if we wanted peace. We have insufficiently stressed the 
danger of pacifism, and thus the pacifist view is liable to affect our fellow- 
priests.” Another renegade priest, Richard Horvath, wrote in the same 
issue: “Pacifism means to want peace at all costs, which is wrong. 
Countries building socialism” (i.e. those ruled by Stalinist-communism) 
“need strong armies, having power to strike. Only ill-will, wickedness 
or naiveté would deny this. The pacifists profess that there are no just 
wars. But just wars are in progress in Viet-Nam, Malaya, Korea, etc. 
As long as imperialism obstructs progress towards our objective, countries 
establishing Communism will need armies. This is in accord with the 
basic laws of Christianity.” 

General Cepicka, Minister of War, has laid down that “the [Communist] 
peace movement has nothing in common with organisations which 
glorified peace or sects whose members refused to fight.” For the world 
where words like “democracy,” “freedom” and “peace” mean only one 
thing instead of two, it would simplify matters if one adopted a different 
spelling in “newspeak’”’—far instance, why not “‘peace” and “Peece”? 
Szabad Nep’s editorial of October 6th, which once more lays down with 
all the authority of the official organ of the Hungarian Communist Party 
the principle which puzzles Mr. Muste—that the offensive character of 
an atomic bomb depends on who uses it—becomes extremely simple if 
one adopts this spelling variant, e.g., in its title: “Atomic Bombs in the 
hand of the U.S.S.R. are weapons of Peece.” Of course they are—and 
who would quarrel with Szabad Nep’s explanation that Stalin’s claim to 
possess the bomb “has boundlessly increased the confidence of peece- 
loving mankind? It guaranzees the consolidation of peece. His words 
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show the boundless strength and invincible power of the Soviet Union. 
The superiority of strength is his. Russia’s atomic weapons mean the 
avoidance of war.” [They show] “the strength of the bastion of peece.” 
The nonsensical association of two self-contradictory words in the slogan: 
“We must fight for peace” makes sense at once if to “newspeak” we add 
“newspell”’ and call it “peece.” 

To support “peace” is, of course, to become the deadly enemy of the 
fighters for ‘“Peece,” as they constantly proclaim. A campaign of 
particular violence has been started against the simple, sincere and 
humble sect of the “Yehovites” (“Jehovah’s Witnesses”). Here are a 
few out of many current examples of incitement against them, which 
demonstrate the vileness of those who believe that pacifism means a 
refusal to fight, in contrast to the adherents of the true “peece” which 
calls for intensive military preparations on one side of the Curtain, 
disarmament on the other, in preparation for the imposition of a 
Carthagenian Stalinist “Peece” on the latter. 

“The Yehovite Janos Toth admitted that he would not resort to arms 
even if our country were attacked. Such hypocrites are making propaganda 
against ‘peece’.”” (Esti Budapest, October 3rd). Mrs. Macko said that 
Mrs. Sarkany had taken her to a Yehovite meeting where the people were 
told never to take arms in their hands; there was nothing lovelier than 
peace.” When speaking about “‘peace,”. Yehovites are really inciting to 
war. “The Party will see that Mrs. Sarkany will induce no one else to 
join the Yehovites who incite against ‘peece’!” (Esti Budapest, August 
16th). “Yehovites have poisoned the family life of many families. A 
man complained to the police that his wife had got into their hands and 
subsequently attended bible classes. They learn their stupid stories from 
the “Watch Tower, Bible and Tract Society’.” Est? Budapest, October 3rd). 

The mellifluous cooing at the Vienna dovecote will come from peace 
doves whose voices at home Strike a very different note. “It is your duty 
to be stronger than your enemy. Those who are more powerful than the 
burglars are not molested, because the burglars are cowards and’ wish to 
preserve their lives. It is impossible to distinguish between military 
virtues and those of peace, since you promote peace by military force, and 
add to the military strength of your country by working for peace” That 
is how a writer in the communist Szabad Ifjusag let the militaristic cat 
out of the peace bag on July 20. “Our heroic generation differentiates 
sharply between the peace fight and the false slogans of pacifism,” said 
Magyar Nemzet the next day. While Pierre Cot and his fellows woo the 
Catholics from Vienna, in Budapest their newspaper Szabad Ifjusag calls 
the Vatican “a monster with a hundred thousand black arms” and Pius XII 
“the Father of Conspirators.” ‘The priests collect espionage material 
for the imperialists; a new Nuremberg trial awaits them, where the people 
will give them what they deserve.” 

Women, summoned by the communists to attend the Vienna Congress 
to serve the cause of peace, are called on for quite other duties at home. 
“Mrs. Tovolgy has joined the Freedom Fighters to learn the handling of 
arms,” proudly pronounces Esti Budapest. No longer is any secret made 
of the fact that in all communist countries children are imbued with the 
military spirit from the age of six onwards, and that actual military 
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subjects are taught in the elementary schools, practical military training 
in many subjects being conducted in all secondary schools and grammar 
schools. Nor is it any longer concealed that women are getting battle 
training and being enrolled in the armed forces—in what proportion is 
not revealed. Szabadsagharcos, organ of the ‘‘Freedom Fighters” wrote 
on October 1st: “We must step up the pre-military training of youth.” 
“Youth’s most sacred, patriotic duty” is how compulsory military service 
is described in the “countries of peace.” ‘We must ensure that by the 
time they put on the uniform of the people’s army, our youths are all 
experts with the rifle . . . determined to defend the peace . . . with weapons 
too... Comrade Rakosi has taught us that we must fight mercilessly . . . 
Tens of thousands of youths attend musketry competitions . . . Let all 
Hungarian youth consider armed service for peace a sacred duty... 
Juvenile workers at Alsogog, after firing the last shot in musketry tests, 
do battle exercises . . . Our youth joins the army with pleasure . . . for a 
resolute revolutionary struggle against the imperialists . . . We mobilise 
all Hungarian boys and girls to join the Flying Guild and the Freedom 
Fighters . . . Our soldiers are inspired by unwavering faith in victory.” 

These are a few of the contributions (which are all to be found in recent 
issues of the Budapest Communist Youth organ Szabad Ifjusag) to peace 
and that relaxation of world tension which in Vienna the communists 
pretend they ‘are seeking. “I will teach my pupils to hate our enemies 
with inextinguishable hatred,” a schoolteacher named Telegdi proclaims 
in another paper. 

In Czechoslovakia, which is sending a high-powered communist 
delegation to plead for peace in Vienna, the Prague Obrana Lidu recently 
published an informative editorial on the military, revolutionary and pro- 
soviet inculcation of Czech schoolchildren from six onwards. In Mlada 
Fronta, a news item reports the prussianised opening of the school year. 
“A Young Pioneer in full uniform reported to the Headmaster in military 
style: ‘All schoolchildren present and correct’ and called them to attention. 
Then-their teacher marched them off to the class room.” “As we reached 
the barrack square, the woman platoon commander was giving musketry 
instruction to the girls in uniform. They know that military service is an 
honour, giving them a richer and gayer life.” On the congress of the’ 
Svazarm (Paramilitary Association), Minister Cepicka has just urged the 
duty of fighting “pacifist tendencies.” Sokolske Noviny described how 
the Sokol gymnastic associations have been turned into military training 
bodies. Everyone, including women, wrote General Hlozek in Obrana 
Lidu, must be trained in the use of weapons. Even more than in Hungary 
the press in Czechoslovakia has been devoting columns to parades, 
aggressive military addresses, “Army Day” and “Air Force Day” cele- 
brations all over the country. ‘The Hungarian press unashamedly 
terrorises workers into contributing a month’s wages to the “Peace” loan 
—which is naturally used for re-armament. In Vienna the people who at 
home, behind the curtain, zre never tired of proclaiming the overwhelming 
preponderance of armament in the hands of the Soviet Union and its 
satellites, will be talking at interminable length to prove the reverse. 

I have quoted these extracts from the communist press in order to 
establish the, real attitude of the communists towards peace. In view of 
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the persecution of pacifists, the inculcation of international hatred, and 
the wave of militarism not unworthy of the Nazis themselves existing 
behind the Curtain, is there any excuse for a gemiine pacifist who appears 
at the Vienna Congress? 


G. E. R. GEDYE. 
Vienna. : 


THE MOSCOW COMMUNIST CONGRESS 


MIDST the spate of words—over a million—spoken at the recent 
Nineteenth Congress of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union, 

the report of the Credentials Commission that there now is one 
organised communist to every thirty Soviet citizens stands out as an 
indispensable introduction to Malenkov’s, Saburoy’s and Khrushchev’s 
triptych of the state of the Union, its economic progress and the trans- 
formation of the Party” Lenin conceived the party as a small and compact 
commando detachment of “professional revolutionaries;” today its ranks 
are swollen with engineers, agronomists and similar executives, chiefly 
preoccupied with the realisation of an industrial and “managerial” social 
revolution. At the 12th Congress in 1923, the last held during Lenin’s 
lifetime, the party had only 386,000 members; today, it has almost reached 
the 7 million mark. Its dilution began immediately after his death with 
the so-called “Lenin enrolment,” when within a very brief space 240,000 
‘ workers were admitted to the ranks—as many as the total membership 
on the eve of the October revolution. The representatives of the freshmen 
were to hold in check and finally overwhelm the veteran guard opposed to 
Stalin. The few who still are left from the time when Stalin was not yet 
at the helm now constitute but a minute percentage of the total member- 
ship; the bulk—almost 65 per cent—is formed by the 4,404,479 members 
who were recruited during and after the last war. Even among the 
delegates to the “supreme body” of Soviet communism, for which 
seniority in the party obviously counts, the Credentials Commission could 
not find more than 1.2 per cent who had joined before 1917, and 6.2 per 
cent who were admitted between the revolution and the end of the Civil 
War. The non-voting delegates, representing the probationary members, 
included only 2.4 per cent with pre-revolutionary and Civil War experience. 
With the new type of party representative, as he emerges from the 
Congress reports, controversy or deviation are clearly out of the question. 
He is a serious-faced man between 35 and 50 years of age—only one out ' 
of ten delegates was a woman and only three in twenty were over 50— 
immersed in his every-day work as a key man in factories, collective farms 
or the state, and steeped in present-day communist liturgy which he 
liberally flaunted in his speeches. Invariably, he ended them with flowery 
tributes to Stalin, and burst into stormy applause, cheers and hurrahs when 
he heard other speakers similarly praise the “‘great leader and teacher.” 
His limitations are clearly those of the rank and file he truly mirrors, also 
in his virtues which include the extent of his education. There were 709 
College graduates and 223 holders of secondary school certificates among 
the 1,192 delegates; in the rank and file members with a similar educational 
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background accounted for some 55 per cent of the total already in 1947. 
That year, the rapid war and post-war growth of the party was brought 
to an abrupt halt; the small annual intake since—some 2 per cent— 
presumably was to keep pace with the increase in population of the USSR. 
.The party leadership, Malenkov declared in his policy speech at the 
* Congress, became aware of the “disproportion” between the numerical 
growth of the party and the political level of its members. Recruitment 
was slowed down and a “large-scale political education of Communists” 
began; but “it is not to be assumed that the backwardness in political 
training has already been liquidated,” and the policy of limiting admission 
to the party is, therefore, to be continued. 

The most prominent charge in this connection was that, in their pre- 
occupation with the well-being of factories or farms under their care, 
party members were losing sight of the over-riding interests of the state 
if not overtly acting against them. But the explanation given that, 
“engrossed in economic matters,” they had neglected questions of 
ideology and failed to improve their political understanding or to replenish 
their knowledge of Marxism-Leninism, patently detracts from the true 
reasons why communists in the Stalin era have turned into’ technocrats 
and become insensitive to matters beyond their compass. Barred from 
politics, their energies found an outlet in the economic field where they 
came face to face with the reality of the Soviet super-state, reacting to it in ` 
the same way as their capitalist counterparts would do to what is known 
with them as “Whitehall.” No political re-education if unaccompanied 
by greater political rights could alter this condition. Two remedies are - 
offered by the new Party Constitution which Congress passed unanimously. 
‘It enhances the status and increases the powers of the Party’s Control 
Commission which now becomes attached to the Central Committee, and 
from this raised coign of vantage, with, moreover, a network of agents 
throughout the Union, working independently of local party bodies, 
watches over party discipline and calls to account all offenders wherever. 
they are found. It furthermore makes it a duty of all party members to 
report directly to the Central Committee shortcomings in work “irres- 
pective of the persons involved.” Surrounding the party member with 
informers, the new Constitution, in addition, demands from him “‘ike- 
mindedness” as a primary condition of membership. It completes the 
series of changes in previous revisions which gradually demolished the 
primacy of workers in the party; erases the appellation “Bolshevik,” to 
rename the party “Communist Party of the Soviet Union,” and defines 
it as a “union of communists holding the same views, formed of people 
. of the working class, the working peasantry and the working intelligentsia.” 

Attention has been drawn to the connection between the replacement 
of inner-party democracy by dictatorship of the leaders over a number of 
years and the progressive lengthening of the calling of Congresses. Up 
to 1925 the statute prescribed that Congresses were to be called annually. 
The 15th Congress changed this to two years; the 17th Congress altered 
the rule again, this time to three years, and the 19th Congress now declared 
that the “supreme body” is to be convened every four years. Between 
Congresses, the whole work of the Party is controlled by the Central 
Committee which under the new statute becomes an unwieldy body of 
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235 men who will only meet twice a year. The Politburo, where the real 
power rested, has become the Presidium of the Central Committee and 
has 35 members, instead of the 12 men who formed this Inner Cabinet 
before, which makes it likewise too large a team for holding the reins of 
power; moreover, the new statute changes it into a policy-making body 
and removes from its competence all control over the current work which 
is: handed over to the Secretariat entrusted also with the tasks of the now 
abolished Organisational Buro. “As practice has shown,” Khrushchev 
declared in his comment on the new constitution, “it is expedient to 
concentrate the current organisational work of the Central Committee in 
the hands of one body—the Secretariat.” It was from the Secretariat 
that Stalin conquered the Party. He is again at its head but keeps the 
world guessing as to who is next in line. Malenkov is with him both in 
the Secretariat and the new Presidium, but Molotov only sits in the 
Presidium, together with all but two of the associates of Stalin on the old 
Politburo. One was dropped, Andrei Andreyev, the other demoted, 
Alexei Kosygin. Under the new structure as under the old, Stalin 
stands at the pinnacle of the party machine. 

It was he who gave the keynote to the Congress in his “Economic 
Problems of Socialism in the USSR,” a lengthy article in “Bolshevik,” 
the theoretical organ of the Party, published on the eve of the meeting. 
The new Party Constitution, likewise ascribed to Stalin’s authorship, 
proclaims as the major task of the Communist Party at present the building 
of a communist society by gradual transition from socialism to communism. 
In his series of economic essays in “Bolshevik,” Stalin lists a number of 
steps which have to be taken in the process of this transition. They “ 
include a “radical” improvement of living conditions and: at least the 
doubling, “if not more,” of real wages coupled with a reduction of the 
working-day to six and subsequently five hours; an “incessant growth” of 
production as a whole, and paiticularly of capital goods, and a similar 
stupendous growth in the cultural standard of society ensuring for all its 
, members such an “all-round development of their physical and mental 
` abilities” as would enable them to have. “‘the opportunity of a free choice 
of profession, and not to be fettered for life by virtue of the existing dis- 
tribution of labour to any given trade.” But most important of all is the 
gradual transformation of collective farms into “all-national” property 
and the replacement of their goods turnover by a system of barter. 

No doubt the organisers of the 19th Congress arranged for it to go down 
in communist history as the party meeting which ushered in the era when 
distribution of the national ‘cake according to productivity becomes 
distribution according to need.: In fact, the new Five Year Plan accords 
consumers a somewhat larger share in the national cake than previous plans 
while at the same time continuing with the incessant expansion of capital 
goods production. The output of means.of production is to rise by 13 per 
cent each year, that of consumer goods by 11 per cent. All the same the 
1gth Congress is less likely to find its place by the side of the 14th or 15th 
Congress, both important milestones on the Soviet Union’s road to 
industrial pre-eminence, than next to the 16th Congress which gave the 
signal for the wholesale transformation of Russia’s rural economy. : 

Wise by experience and mellowed by age, Stalin is unlikely to repeat 
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the excesses which accompanied agricultural collectivisation in the thirties. 
But he insists on the ultimate necessity of advancing to what he calls a 
“universal production secter” through the merger of the “two basic forms 
of present socialist production” —the state form where means of production 
and output are public property, and the collective farm form where only 
the means of production are the property of the state while output belongs 
to the individual farms themselves. Hence, he complains, the state can 
only dispose of industrial output; agricultural output has to be bought. 
There is still “commodity exchange” in the USSR and workers and 
peasants represent two different classes. This is the real obstacle in the 
way of total planning, and “‘the problem is to liquidate these contradictions 
by the gradual transformation of collective farm property into communal 
property.” . : 

It is noteworthy in this connection that the new Five Year Plan sete 
Soviet agriculture the task to increase its grain output by 15 million tons 
each year with a view to harvesting some 175 to 185 million tons by 1955. 
This is indeed a bold command seeing that before the war seven whole 
years were needed by agriculture to produce as much additional grain 
as it is expected to bring forth in a single year now, and that in the five 
post-war years since rural economy in the USSR has been back to normal 
the total increase in production has as yet not reached 15 million tons. 
The 1952 grain harvest was reported to’amount to 130 million tons; that 
of 1940 was 119 million tons. The great irrigation schemes scheduled to 
add considerably to the present acreage will not be ready before the end 
of the plan; thus the advance in the agricultural sector is to be achieved 
by yet more intense mechanisation and mainly by increased yields. Such 
increase in’ productivity, however, seems dependent on a measure of 
reorganisation, perhaps in the form of a resumption of the agrotown 
scheme—the establishment of immense “grain factories” round few 
agricultural towns instead of scattered villages with their collective farms— 
which was officially declared to have been shelved for the time being. 
At any rate the beginnings of the scheme have led to a decrease in the 
number of kolkhoses from 254,000 to 97,000 and an increase in their 
average acreage by three times. 

However, neither the new Five Year Plan nor the discussions about it 
have yielded any clues as to how Stalin’s programme is to be carried into 
practice. The post-war Five Year Plans are but a bare outline of certain 
selected targets in striking contrast to the detailed information accom- 
panying pre-war plans. The annual plan for 1935 for instance comprised 
two volumes of text and tables with altogether 1,317 pages. As has been 
fashionable since Stalin’s election speech in -1946, showpiece of these 
targets is the group which allows a comparison of the present state of 
Soviet economy with the long-term objectives for 1960 which Stalin set 
in his speech—annual outputs of 50 million tons of pig iron, 60 million 
tons of steel, 500 million tons of coal and 60 million tons of oil. The 
most important aspect of the new Five Year Plan is that it pushes the oil 
industry already in 1955 beyond the 1960 mark but refrains from similarly 
accelerating the pace of iron, steel and coal production. Moreover, the 
1955 targets expressed in percentages of the 1960 aims show that the 
uneven growth of steel and pig iron, one of the more serious limitations 
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of economic progress in the past few years, will not be straightened out 
when the present plan is completed. 


Procress ‘TOWARDS 1960. 


1945 OUTPUT 1955 TARGET 
Million Per cent. of Million Per cent. of 
Tons 1960 goal Tons 1960 goal 
Coal a sa «113 22.6 373 74.6 
Pig Iron .. -° 9.2 18.4 34 6 
Steel sy ..  I12 18.7 44 qa 
Oil . as ae) : 23 70 116.6 


3 

The preoccupation of the planners with shortages and shortcomings 
` often finds expression in an excessively stern language in which remedies 
are prescribed. Thus the Five Year Plan demands peremptcrily that this 
time “the failure of the timber industry to keep pace with the growing 
needs of the national economy must be eliminated,” and orders the 
removal “‘on a large scale” of lumbering centres together with a permanent 
staff to the northern parts, the Urals, Western Siberia and Karelo-Finland 
where by 1955 they will have to produce 65 per cent. more than in 1950. 
Such criticism, however, must not be allowed to obscure the general 
picture of an immense economic expansion as is ex ressed in the scheduled 
rise of 70 per cent of overall industrial production-above the level of the 
first post-war Five Year Plan. As in agriculture, so in industry as well, 
‘output increase is to be obtained mainly from the results of mounting 
productivity which explains the emphasis placed throughout the Congress 
deliberations on raised educational standards. In the catalogue of duties 
of the new Party Statute a special paragraph is devoted to this point. It 
is the duty of a party member, it says, “to do exemplary work, master the 
technique of his trade, and increase incessantly his own productivity and 
trade qualifications.” Under the new plan, the output of machine 
building is to be doubled and as the Soviet Union already now has twice 
as many machine tools in its industrial pool as before the war, the Soviet 
worker might in fact get some slight foretaste of the “joy of work” promised 
him under communism, by the time the present plan has run its course. 

There are, however, some more sinister features in the plan. Population 
increase statistics do not tally with the scheduled intake of additional 
labour by the economy which sheds a different light on the assertion made 
at the Congress that the Soviet armed forces are not in excess of their 
pre-war strength. Moreover the draft of the new plan clearly shows the 
imprint of the General Staff in a number of directives plainly intended 
to promote the war potential of the USSR. Marshal Bulganin in his 
remarkable address to Congress made a point to stress that “in case of 
need” the “Camp of Peace” has at its disposal “perfectly modern and 
sufficiently strong armed forces” and though the Soviet Union’s intentions 
were peaceful, her economy could be put on a war footing in the shortest 
possible time. And M. Z. Saburov, presenting the new plan, declared 
that the state material and food stocks are to be doubled to safeguard the 
country against any ‘‘adverse contingency.” He added however that the 
“point of departure” of the plan was the possibility of a peaceful co- 
existence, of West and East. Similar assertions were made by Stalin and 
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Malenkov, and peaceful co-existence and collaboration as the aim: of 
Soviet Foreign policy was made a slogan for the subsequent celebrations 
of the 35th anniversary of the October revolution. Even more important 
than this somewhat trite slogan was perhaps another statement by 
Malenkov which has an odd obscurity. “Now the State frontiers of the 
Soviet Union are in complete conformity with the historically formulated 
conditions for the development of the people of our country.” 
ERNEST Bock. 


SPAIN AND THE DEFENCE OF - THE WEST 


OUR years ago, in 1948, the U.S. chiefs of staff apparently believed 

that, in the event of a Soviet aggression against western Europe, 

besides Great Britain there would be only Spain, with its strategic 
key position and an army of firm fighting spirit, which would and could 
defend itself. Protected by the barrier of the Pyrenees against an invader 
coming from the north, the Iberian peninsula was well suited to become 
a base for a reconquest of Europe. ‘To be capable, however, of stopping 
the hypothetical invader at the two coastal gates andthe four passes of 
Roncesvalles, Canfranc, Viella and Puigcerda, Spanish armed forces 
needed modern weapons and equipment. A more formidable difficulty 
was a political one resulting from western wishful thinking and Communist 
hatred, from a confusion of ideas and issues in Paris, London and 
Washington. as compared with the Kremlin’s precise determination to 
bring to a logical conclusion the unfinished business of 1936-39. Stalin 
wanted a people’s republic in Spain, and in 1946 official Paris was pro- 
claiming through the voice of M. Georges Bidault that Spain presented 
a threat to peace. Fortunately, in London and Washington the pivotal 
point was not forgotten that there was no certain way of making Franco 
lose without helping Stalin to win. These attitudes were reconciled by 
a foolish compromise: on December 12th, 1946, the General Assembly 
of the United Nations recommended all members to mark their displeasure 
at Franco’s remaining in power by withdrawing their ambassadors or 
ministers from Madrid. 

As there was no organized political force in Spain which could make use 
of this political isolation of Franco; as, moreover, Spaniards are a proud 
race and bitterly resent foreign interference, the obvious result of this 
policy was that Franco’s régime was strengthened and his personal 
authority reinforced. If every Spaniard could be assured that a return to 
constitutional monarchy might be achieved without another civil war, and 
if by some miracle the United Nations could guarantee a free election in 
` Spain, the great majority of the people would probably vote for the 
return of Don Juan. Since, however, no such signs were vouchsafed from 
heaven or from Lake Success the Spaniards continued to support Franco, 
seeing in him the man who put an end to the worst civil war in Spanish 
history. They were also grateful to him for keeping their country out of 
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World War II. Because of what Don Salvador de Madariaga describes 
as “the unyielding and absolute nature of the Spanish character,” it is 
doubtful whether. any parliamentary régime, monarchical or republican, 
would ever function satisfactorily in Spain. va 

Today regent of the realm, premier, commander-in-chief of the armed 
forces and head of the Falange Española Tradicionalista y de las Juntas de 
Ofensiva Nacional Syndicalistas, Franco arrived at this eminence by 
way of being the youngest Colonel and the youngest General in the 
Spanish army; his personal courage has been acknowledged even by his 
opponents, and his capacities of leadership, which emerged in the Rif 
campaign, evoked from Marshal ‘Lyautey, an expert in summing up a 
man at a glance, the comment that here was “somebody who counted.” 
He became the leader of the “national movement” in 1936 by the pure 
accident of an aircraft crash which killed General Sanjurjo, who had 
prepared the rising of July 18th. Franco is a military dictator who could 
not survive if the Generals were to unite in the resolve to replace the 
system. As they see no alternative, he remains; but it would be a great 
simplification to assume that he is the army’s prisoner. Although he put 
a bridle on the Falange’s revolutionary fervour, he keeps it active in order 
not to be at the mercy of reactionary forces. 

As a devout Catholic Franco restored Roman Catholicism as the state 
religion, and it now exerts an influence far beyond anything recorded in 
the past three centuries. “Our originality,” declares the Falangist Arriba, 
“consists in refusing to relegate religion to the sacristy and endeavouring 
to extend it to the uttermost limits which the fecundity of Christian 
principles allows, to the extinction of all neutral zones, starting from the 
basis of a confessional state.” According to Ecclesia, the organ of Cardinal 
Pla y Deniel, the Primate of Spain, 18,536 seminarists were studying for 
the priesthood in 1951, considerably more than the previous highest 
figure of 13,291 in 1928; in 1934, owing to the republic’s anti-clerical 
policy, the number fell to 7,516. There were 31,431 secular priests in 
1950, showing an increase since 1939, though the total was below that of 
1933, when there were 33,587. Again according to Ecclesia, 4,266 secular 
and 2,466 religious priests were murdered in the republican zone during 
the civil war: "The Catholics cannot but be grateful for all the régime 
has done and is doing for the Church, but many feel embarrassed, not to 
say disquieted, by the possible identification of Catholicism with 
Franquismo. Press censorship, for instance, is often criticized by the 
Spanish Hierarchy. As Ecclesia recently remarked, “the right to inform- 
ation implies liberty of information and the disappearance of monopoly.” 

The scars of a civil war do not heal easily and the tourist is not surprised 
to encounter civil guards at every crossroads in the countryside or members 
of the blue-uniformed police patrolling the towns. After all, until 
September 1950, France tolerated the presence on its territory of an 
Agrupación de Fuerzas Armadas Republicanas Espanolas led by the 
Communist General Enrique Lister. There are Socialist, Anarchist and 
Communist underground centres in Spain which were exploiting the 
country’s difficult economic position. As a result of the boycott policy 
inaugurated by the United Nations in 1946, Spain received no help from 
the United States while thousands of millions of dollars were bestowed 
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on Germany and Italy. In addition to civil war destruction, Spain suffered 
also from the ravages of a prolonged drought which reduced the yearly 
average wheat crop in 1¢48-50 to only 2,790,000 metric tons from the 
1931-35 average of 4,364,000 tons. The barley, oats and potato crops 
were each reduced by a third, but the population in the last two decades, 
despite the civil war losses of 1.2 million, increased from 24 million to 
29 million. The water reservoirs of power stations were down to one-third 
of their total capacity and in the cities there were constant restrictions on 
electric current and water. Foodstuffs were rationed and, as in other 
countries in a similar situation, the black market was flourishing. At-the 


beginning of 1951 the situation was critical, and in many cities protest 


strikes were organised against high prices and low wages. 

Franco was not ready to give way, nor indeed were the majority of 
Spaniards, who knew that neither could order be maintained nor prosperity 
restored, by a return to the pre-1936 régime. El remedio es peor que la 
enfermedad was a remark commonly heard. But 1951 was also a year of 
great change. After abundant rain the harvest was excellent: besides 
4.8 million tons of wheat there`were good crops of other cereals, of olives 
and chick peas. This year’s crops were estimated at 4.7 million tons of 
wheat and there could be nothing better for Spain. On June ist, 1952, 
food rationing ended. As The Times Madrid correspondent reported on 
October 14th, the improvement of crops during the past two years had 
saved the country some $80 million which otherwise it would have been 
compelled to spend in buying wheat abroad. Hard-won but definite 
progress is at last being made on the road to economic recovery. 

The improvement at home reinforced Spain’s international position. 
Already in October, 1948, Mr. Marshall, the U.S. Secretary of State, 
declared that the U.N. resolution of 1946 had ceased to correspond to 
the realities of the new international situation; but it was only in January, 
1950 that Mr. Dean Acheson, his successor, was able to announce that 
the U.S. government had decided to yote for a resolution in the U.N. 
General Assembly whith would allow members to reappoint an ambassador 
or minister to Madrid. Such a resolution, presented by a group of 
Latin-American states, was carried on November 4th, 1950, by 38 votes 
to 10 (among the opposers being the U.S.S.R., Mexico, Uruguay and 
Guatemala) and with 12 abstentions, including Great Britain, France and 
the Scandinavian countries. On August rst, 1950, the U.S. Senate voted 
an amendment to the general appropriation act in favour of granting a 
$100 million loan to Spain. In mid-November President Truman 
sanctioned a $62.5 million credit to Spain, the first foreign financial help 
of importance granted since the civil war. On October 21st, 1951, the 
‘U.S. Congress appropriated a further $100 million of economic ‘aid to 
Spain. How modest this aid was may be judged from the fact that 
Western Germany alone, in the period 1945-51, received $3,500 million. 

In January, 1951, Mr. Stanton Griffis, the new U.S. Ambassador to 
Madrid, was instructed to ask Franco whether Spain would be willing, 
given modern arms, to put forces under the supreme commander of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization. The Caudillo indicated a preference 
for a bilateral pact with the United States. In June of the same year 
Senor José Felix de Lequerica y Erquiza, the Spanish Ambassador to. 
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- Washington, spoke-‘of Spain’s interest in a military alliance with the 
United States and in receiving economic aid towards developing vital 
communications and industries. On July 17th Admiral Forrest Sherman, 
U.S. chief of naval’ operations, met, Franco in Madrid to discuss the use 
by U.S. forces of Spanish naval and.air bases. Reports of U.S.-Spanish 
exploratory talks provoked sharp political reactions in France and Gréat 
Britain. The lack of a stable parliamentary majority in Frence makes 
difficult any realistic approach to European problems, be it U.S. bases in 
Spain or Germany’s part in the European Defence Community; the 
non-Communist Left is afraid to lose electorally to the Communists if it 
could be accused of supporting any pro-Franco policy. In addition, the 
idea that Spain could be used as a strategic refuge is naturally distasteful 
to the French, although the only remedy against it must surely be the 
building up of a strong French army. ‘Besides, many things have changed 
during the past four years: the N.A.T.O. forces in Western Germany are 
today as strong as the Soviet forces in Eastern Germany, and there can 
be no longer any question of a Soviet Blitzkrieg. None the less, the 
fourteen N.A.T.O. powers have still about 200 Soviet and satellite 
divisions facing their equivalent of 56. It, is understandable, therefore, 
that the United’ States and Great Britain supply modern arms and equip- 
ment to Yugoslavia. The French and British Socialists do not object to 
that and quite rightly. Any help given to Marshal Tito, who has at his 
disposal something like 16 full-strength divisions, reduces the risk of a 
Soviet aggression. But why not modernise the armament of General 
Franco’s 24 divisions? There are 19 divisions on the Spanish mainland, 
two brigade groups on the Balearic and Canary Islands and the equivalent 

. of four divisions in Spanish Morocco. 

The “unfriendly attitude” of France and Great Britain to the U.S.- 
Spanish conversations led the Madrid government on July 21st, 1951, to 
lodge a formal protest at the Quai d’Orsay and the Foreign Office against 
“these new attempts at interference in a matter which concerns Spain’s 
sovereign right to hold direct relations with another power.” From 
August to October a U.S. military survey team comprising officers of the 
three services, headed by Major-General James W.. Spry, of the U.S. 
Air Force, visited Spain. At the end of the year it was announced that 
Franco would not agree to air bases in Spain operated by U.S. personnel 
as has been accepted in Great Britain or France, and that General Spry 
thought it futile at the moment to obtain concessions for bases in Spain 
because of the great amount of preparatory work needed before they 
could be of.any strategic value. The reconstruction of Spain’s road and 
railway system and improvement of port installations would therefore be, ` 
the main projects for which the U.S. Mutual Security Agency should 
give funds. 

In December, 1951, Mr. Stanton Griffis resigned and on January 21st, 
1952, he said at a press conference that he was sent to Madrid only to 
start the first phase of the U.S.-Spanish talks; he hoped that the second 
phase, of military and economic collaboration, would follow. Mr. Lincoln 
MacVeagh, the new U.S. Ambassador, arrived in Madrid in March and 
found there another team of military advisers led’ by Major-General 
August W. Kissner, of the U.S. Air Force. At the same time Mr. Acheson. 
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announced in Washington that formal negotiations with the Spanish 
government would begin for the use of military bases in Spain. Soon 
after the arrival in Madrid of Mr. George F. Train, an emissary of the 
U.S. Mutual Security Administration, on April 16th, the Americans were 
reported to have asked for mooring rights in the harbours of Cadiz, 
Cartagena, El Ferrol and Santa Cruz de Tenerife, and landing rights on 
the airfields of Madrid, Barcelona, Seville, Valencia and Lugo. They 
were said to have offered about $125 million in military and technical aid. 

In his speech to the Cortes of May 16th, Franco said the the U.S.- 
Spanish negotiations continued “with a view to an agreement in the 
general area of mutual security,” and, if successful, would imply 
“corresponding military and economic assistance without any infringement 
of national sovereignty.” This statement confirmed press reports that 
Spain was asking for a bilateral military assistance treaty, for inclusion in 
the U.S. Mutual Security Aid programme on a basis of equality with all 
other nations, and for war material for the armed forces. 

At the beginning of August the Spanish press reproduced a critical 
appraisal of the U.S. policy towards Spain which appeared in El Diario 
de Nueva York, a Spanish language newspaper. The Falangist Arriba, 
not without exaggeration, stated in an editorial that in the U.S.-Spanish 
negotiations “it was Franco who was putting forward conditions.” 
Diplomatic observers in Madrid and Washington expressed the opinion 
that Franco overplayed his hand; but at the beginning of September the 
U.S. government submitted to Madrid new proposals which obviously 
were worth discussing, for in an interview published by the Washington 
Post Franco declared that, as no Spaniard could agree to the alienation 
of even an inch of Spanish soil, the experts of the two governments were 
simply seeking the best formula for the joint use of the bases by the 
Spanish and U.S. forces in time of peace and war. The negotiations 
continue and, zs Franco commented, “in many a country their failure 
would be greeted with delight.” The first such country is undoubtedly 
the Soviet Union., One illustration among many was the eight-page 
review devoted in the August issue of Bolshevik to a book by a Spanish 
Communist, Felipe Arconada, which appeared in Mexico under the title 
Espana—colonia yanqui. The review expressed the conviction that forces 
were growing in Spain which would destroy the plans of American 
imperialism and safeguard Spain’s freedom and independence. “It is 
the Spanish Communist Party which is showing the Spanish people the 
only correct way,” concluded the Moscow commentary. ; 

For obvious reasons the U.S.-Spanish negotiations could not be 
concluded before the American presidential election. In the meantime 
a voice of sanity was heard from France. In an interview with the 
Barcelona weekly newspaper Destino, on October 17th, Marshal Juin, 
Inspector General of the French armed forces, said that Spain should 
be included in the defence of Europe and belong to all the defensive 
organisations of the Continent, including the European army. ‘The 
idea of a defence of the Pyrenees is absurd,” added the Marshal. ‘“The 
decisive battle would have to be fought a long way from there. We 


cannot allow ourselves to be beaten one after another.” 
‘ j K. M. SMOGORZEWSKI. 
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PAKISTAN AT THE CROSS ROADS? 


N August 15th last Pakistan celebrated the fifth anniversary of 
her statehood. There were the usual rejoicings and festivities ` 
both at home and abroad, especially in the capitals of the Muslim 
world. The Western press was complimentary; some journals went so 
far as to describe the emergence of the Pakistan State as one of the miracles 
of history. In Pakistan, on the other hand, while pride was expressed in 
what had been achieved, a mood of restraint was noticeable with heart- 
searchings especially in the higher levels of political life. ‘The background 
both in the political and economic fields is, in fact, not altogether reassuring. 
The Central Government had attracted public criticism for its delay in 
working out a new constitution; in some quarters it was accused of relying 
too much on the West despite the lack of sympathy and support both from 
the Commonwealth and America, in the matter of the Kashmir deadlock, 
and in the strained relations between Karachi and Kabul. Opposition to 
the continued association with the Commonwealth was gathering strength; 
in some parts of the country the activities of reactionary and obscurantist 
- elements, especially among the Mullahs, were causing anxiety. The 
Ahrars, a fanatical group notorious for their turbulence in pre-partition 
days, had started a violent agitation against a small unorthodox Muslim 
sect known as the Ahmadiyyas which, the Ahrars demanded, should be 
officially declared to be a non-Muslim minority; competent observers had. 
been heard to say that one could probably regard half the people of 
Pakistan as liberal and the rest as inclined to religious extremism. Another 
disturbing feature was the sudden development of a food shortage, 
unexpected in a country which had hitherto prided itself on having a 
surplus of food grains for export. 

Gloom had spread over the economic field as the result of a recession 
in trade following on the boom conditions produced by the stockpiling of 
raw materials by the U.S.A.'and Western countries on the outbreak of 
the Korean war, which had given Pakistan fantastic prices for her jute 
and cotton. These commodities were now a drug on the market. ‘The 
stability of the budget which had not made adequate allowances for the 
slump was likely to be prejudiced. The trade balance was heavily in 
deficit. Business circles were taking a pessimistic view with regard to 
the immediate future. ‘The question was being posed: “how would 
British business interests fare if, under the new constitution, government 
should fall into the hands of the reactionaries?” “If that came about 
might not Pakistan decline to the helpless position in which Persia has 
found herself?” British industrialists had from the start shown 4 
readiness to co-operate with Pakistan in the-economic field: “in the 
disturbed political atmosphere that had developed, might it not be 
advisable to limit their activities?” Apart from political uncertainty there 
were troubles with labour as a result of government policy: a system of 

` freezing a part of the assets of newly formed companies, as an insurance 
against inflation, was a deterrent to investment; it was doubtful how far 
government requirements that foreign firms should employ a large 
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percentage of Pakistanis in the highest to lowest levels would work in 
practice. 

There is some support for the view that Britain and the U.S.A. have 
been inclined to underestimate the importance of Pakistan as a Middle 
Eastern Power, and for that reason have not given her the encouragement 
and help which would have enabled her statesmen to ward off the dis- 
turbing conditions that have recently developed in their country. There 
is a widespread opinion in Pakistan that the West is afraid of attracting 
the ill-will of India by giving support to Pakistan; the idea of India leading 
Asia still lingers despite her neutralism in foreign politics. “How élse,” 
Pakistanis ask, “can one explain the attitude of the West in allowing the 
Kashmir deadlock to persist; how else explain their nonchalance towards 
the ridiculous claim of Kabul to the North West Frontier province,” a 
claim which Pakistanis believe has at least the moral support of Indians, 
who see clearly enough that Pakistan without the Frontier Province, and 
denied Kashmir, would be reduced to insignificance. , 

Would the West stand quietly by untroubled by the decadence of what 
might be the mightest power in the Muslim world, a power whose friend- 
ship might be essential to world peace? It is difficult to believe that 
Commonwealth statesmen and especially statesmen of Australia and New 
Zealand do not realise what a stable element a strong, self-reliant Pakistan . 
might be in South East Asian politics, to say nothing of the Middle East. 
Indeed had India and Pzkistan been standing firmly together from the 
outset of their independence, a different story might have been told of 
Middle Eastern politics, and possibly of Korea. In fact one might be 
permitted to comment that, whatever view one may take of the merits of 
India’s policy in Kashmir, its effect has been to weaken both herself and 
Pakistan to such an extent that their influence in international affairs is 
little more than a fraction of what it might have been worth if the two 
countries had been standing together. Pakistan looked, not unnaturally, 
to the Commonwealth to intervene in and settle the difference between 
her and her neighbour; disappointed as she has been, one could hardly 
expect her full support for Commonwealth policy in the Middle East. - 

It is essential that Western statesmen make up their minds to settle 
the Kashmir quarrel and to bring Pakistan and India together. Success 
would be of immense importance in dealing with the problem of Middle 
East defence. A decision which Pakistan would accept would do much 
to improve the morale cf the Pakistan Government; it would act as a 
sedative to Muslim fanaticism, Here it might be noted that the Pakistan 
Government have taken a strong line in dealing with the Ahrars, and it 
has no intention of allowing Muslim extremism to influence the framing 
of the new constitution. It is recognised that delay in introducing reforms 
has had disturbing reactions in the country, especially among the mullah 
fraternity, and every effort is to be made to effect a speedy decision. A 
stabilising element in the political field is the comparative prosperity of 
the hardy and intelligent peasant folk of the Panjab, the backbone of 
Pakistan’s fine army. The improvement is mainly due to the flight of the 
Hindu moneylender (the bania) and high prices of agricultural products. 

With the Kashmir deedlock solved, relations with the Commonwealth 
should improve; there would be little danger of reactionary groups 
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asserting themselves to the prejudice of British interests. The economics 
of Pakistan and India are complementary; with an. improvement in the 
relations between the two countries that would follow from a Kashmir 
settlement, it would be possible for them to work out a scheme of economic 
co-operation to their mutual advantage. With the change for the better 
in the political atmosphere that such developments would bring about, the 
Afghans would soon feel that their irredentist ambitions could never be 
realised. Friendly intercourse should follow creating opportunities for 
the co-operation of Pakistan in developing the economic resources of 
Afghanistan and so removing the poverty ‘of the countryside that makes 
for insecurity against external aggression. 

The Pakistan Government has already adopted stringent measures to 
restore the balance of overseas payments. It has taken another step 
which should re-assure the business community in setting-up a high level 
committee including leading industrialists to review the economic 
situation in the country. It would be a fatal policy on the part of business 
leaders in the Commonwealth to slacken their interest in the economic 
field in Pakistan at the present juncture. For one thing such an attitude 
would exacerbate anti-Commonwealth feeling; it would moreover leave 
the field open to Japanese and German competition already developing 
dangerously from the point of view of British interests. A German firm, 
for example, has recently formed, in co-operation with the Government, a 
telephone manufacturing company; it is pledged to:give Pakistanis the 
necessary training in technique and claims that in three or four years’ 
time every kind of tele-communications equipment required in the 
country will be produced by the new venture. A Japanese Goodwill 
Mission to Pakistan only last July told the Government that their country 
was prepared to co-operate with it in developing new industries. 
Hesitation now on the part of British business interests might mean the 
loss of the Pakistan market. 

A disability in the economy of Pakistan is its lack of coal of good quality; 
it can only be made good by developing electric power on a large scale.’ 
This is the policy of the Government. Three big hydro-electric schemes 
were planned three or four years ago to produce between them 300,000kw. 
With power of this magnitude available Pakistan’s industrial development 
should get a real start. Unfortunately so far little progress has been made. 
Things might have been different had a group of British firms, with 
Government support, offered to co-operate with the Pakistan Government 
in carrying out one or more of these projects. It should be possible, and 
well worth while to do so now and so help to restore the confidence of the. 
people of Pakistan in the Commonwealth. According to a newspaper 
report a Canadian business group has offered to help in taking up two of 
the big schemes, Warsak on the Kabul river, and Thal on the Indus. It 
is to be hoped that this is not a mere rumour. The political troubles of 
Pakistan are a passing phase. Behind her administrative system firmly 
based on Western models and with political leaders gifted with courage, ` 

‘ ability and foresight she will make good; a leading position in the Muslim 
world is assured to her. Her friendship is essential to the West. Now 
is the time to win it. d 

WILLIAM BARTON. 


BONN: FEDERAL CAPITAL 


NE morning in November 1949 the good citizens of Bonn woke up 
and discovered that their city had become the capital of the West 
German Federal Republic. Their sleepy little university town on 
the left bank of the Rhine had often been subjected to the strains and 
stresses of world history, but never yet had its name been coupled with 
its making. ‘Today Bonn is one of the world’s most important capitals, 
indeed it may well be that the answer to the question “is it to be peace 
or'war?”’ will be given here. All this has meant a tremendous upheaval 
in the daily lives of the city’s inhabitants, and though they are more 
prosperous than they have ever been, they find it difficult to reconcile 
themselves to the influx of thousands: of civil servants from all parts of 
Germany; to the huge American cars which crawl through the city’s 
narrow streets; to the international conferences, the diplomatic banquets, 
the babble of innumerable foreign tongues; the whole hectic atmosphere 
of world politics and everything that goes with it. And there are mariy 
who regret that the quiet sedate Bonn of Beethoven and the Friedrich 
Wilhelm University had to give way to the Bonn of Adenauer and 
- Schumacher; that the gentility of the life‘lived by the city’s population of 
retired civil servants and army officers has been replaced by the raucous 
noises of party politics. . Yet whether the citizens of Bonn like it or not 
history has come to them, and, although officially Bonn is only the 
“provisional capital” of Germany, it looks as if history is going to be 
their daily companion for a long time. 
Bonn began to play its part in German post-war history when it was 
decided that the West German Constituent Assembly should meet in 
Bonn’s Paedagogic Seminary to draft there the constitution, of the Federal. 
Republic. Several reasons spoke for the selection of Bonn. It had never 
played an important part in German national politics, it was not occupied 
by the troops of the great powers but bythe Belgians, no powerful 
industrial interests were associated with the city, it was almost a neutral 
spot in war-torn post 1945 Germany. But there was another reason, 
which, though perhaps not in itself decisive, was certainly not without 
importance. A few miles from Bonn on the opposite bank of the Rhine: 
a white house on a hill looks down on the little village of Rhoendorf. 
This house is the home of the man who has done more than any other 
single person to shape Germany’s destiny, after the war—Dr. Konrad 
Adenauer. When the Constituent Assembly met at Bonn the leader 
of Germany’s most powerful political party, the Christian Democratic 
Union (CDU), brought his considerable influence to bear in favour of 
the selection of Bonn. Again later, when he had become the first Federal 
‘Chancellor, it was Dr. Adenauer who insisted that Bonn'should become 
Germany’s provisional capital, whilst Dr. Schumacher and his Social 
Democrats strongly favoured the. claims of Frankfurt am Main, which 
had been until, then the seat of the Bizonal Economic Council, the 
administrative predecessor of the Federal Government. The Socialists, 
who were supported by some members of Dr. Adenauer’s CDU, main- 
tained that common sense spoke for Frankfurt, a large town possessing 
all the facilities which Bonn lacked. Dr. Adenauer replied that the very 
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fact of Frankfurt’s apparent suitability might tend'to make people forget 
its provisional character as a capital, and that it might later become the 
rival, rather than the fore-runner of Berlin, which all parties agreed should 
one day again be the capital of a re-united Germany. The Federal 
Chancellor’s point of view prevailed, and Bonn was finally confirmed as 
provisional capital by a secret majority vote of the Bundestag on the 
3rd November 1949. At the same time, when the Bonn versus Frankfurt 
issue was hotly debated, Dr. Adenauer also declared that the costs of 
adapting Bonn to its new role would be approximately 100 million 
Deutsche Marks of which 50 million had already been spent. ~'To chose 
Frankfurt would, therefore, involve a serious financial loss. This 
argument convinced many waverers, but the actual costs of turning Bonn 
into a capital have exceeded Dr. Adenauer’s original estimates. 

- The name: Bonn is believed to be of Celtic origin and the first people | 
known to have settled in this region was the Germanic tribe of Ubii.. 
Towards the end of the pre-Christian era (12 B.C.), the Roman General 
Drusus established a small outpost here, which gradually grew into one 
of Rome’s more important defensive Positions against the Germanic 
tribes living on -the right bank of the river Rhine. Bonn’s existence is 
chronicled for the first time by Tacitus in his description of the battle 
against the Batavians in 69 A.D. where he mentions “Castra Bonnensia.” 
Yet, different from many other cities which had their origin in settlements 
founded near the encampments of Rome’s legionaries, Bonn began its 
development a few miles away from the Roman fortress. It sprang from . 
a religious settlement which grew round the ‘graves of two Catholic 
martyrs, two soldiers of the Theban Legion named Cassius and Florentius. 
Later Bonn’s cathedral, the “Muenster,” was erected where these graves, 
the oldest known centre of Christianity in the Rhineland, were supposed 
to have stood. This early settlement was finally devastated in 889 A.D. 
by bands of Norse raiders who had sailed up the Rhine. It was again 
fortified by Konrad von Hochstaden, Archbishop of Cologne (1238-1261), 
whose. successor, Engelbert von Falkenburg, after he had been driven 
out of his cathedral city by the burghers of Cologne, finally established 
his residence in Bonn in 1265. From Bonn the Archbishop commanded 
the upper reaches of the Rhine, an important strategic consideration ‘in 
his long fight against the rebellious citizens’ of Cologne. Konrad von 
Hochstaden granted Bonn city rights, and from then on until 1795 Bonn 
remained the residence of the Electors of Cologne. 

By this, Bonn achieved a political significance out of all proportion 
to its size, a curious parallel to the events of our time. Two German 
Kings, Friedrich of Austria and Karl IV were even crowned in its 
cathedral in 1314 and 1346. Yet Bonn’s new status did not bring much 
happiness to its citizens, and the memory of what happened in those days 
may well have something to do with the reluctance with which the 
inhabitants view their city’s return into ‘the fore-front of history. The 
territorial wars of the 14th and 15th century swept over the city; it became . 
a focal point in Louis XIV wars of conquest, French’ troops occupied 
' Bonn in 16735 and when they returned sixteen years. later they almost 
completely destroyed it. For nine years beginning in 1703 Dutch troops 
made Bonn their headquarters, and only with the end of the wars of the 
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Spanish Succession did peace again return to this Rhine town-which had 
suffered so much. The last in this series of misfortunes had been largely 
due to the political ineptness of the Elector Joseph Clemens, who returned 
to Bonn from his French exile in 1715. But its ruler’s long residence in 
France had certain important consequences for Bonn. The splendid 
palaces of the Roi Soleil had aroused his desire to emulate Louis XIV. 
He instructed Robert de Cotte, the French King’s architect; to draw up 


* - plans for the new town residence which had originally been planned in 


the Italian style by Court Architect Enrico Zuccalli and for a country 
seat outside the city. Out of this town residence grew the’ university, 
and the country seat, the Poppelsdorfer Schloss, today houses the 
university’s Botanical Institute. 

Life in Bonn was again tranquil. Joseph Clemens’ successor Clemens 

, August spent lavishly on the building projects started by his uncle, and, 
although continually handicapped by lack of funds, he wanted to make 
his court one of the important cultural centres of his time. The court 
orchestra of thirty musicians was conducted by Herr van Beethoven, 
grandfather of the great composer. In 1767 the conductor’s son Johann 
van Beethoven, the leading tenor of Clemens August’s musical establish- 
ment, and his wife Maria moved into a house in Bonngasse which has 
survived in spite of wars and bombs to this day. Three years later 
(December 16th, 1770), Ludwig van Beethoven, was born there. At’ 
thirteen he joined the court orchestra and two years later became second 
organist. His unusual gifts attracted the attention of Max Franz,, the 
‘last Elector, who sent the youth to study music under Haydn in Vienna. 
His first stay in Vienna was only of short duration; he returned to Bonn 
and lived there with his parents until 1792, when he finally moved to 
Vienna. `The house next to Beethoven’s birthplace contains the largest 
existing collection of the original scores of his famous compositions. 

The French Revolution swallowed the Elector and his court. Bonn 
became part of the new French Republic. Its population declined from 
12,000 to 8,000 Forgotten by the world and ignored by the main current 
of history, the city endured an uneasy existence buffeted between the 
contending parties of the revolutionary and Napoleonic wars. Then 
came Waterloo and the downfall of the Napoleonic Empire, and these 
events led to the foundation of Bonn’s university. Friedrich Wilhelm III 
of Prussia and Marshall Bluecher, while celebrating Napoleon’s downfall, 
spent some time in Oxford, where the Prussian King was much impressed 
by the ancient university. This is supposed to have given him the idea 

` of creating a seat of learning as attractive as Oxford, and, whether the 
story be true or not, one month after his return to Germany he founded 
Bonn University. Today, with 6,000 students and seven faculties, it is 
the second largest in Germany. Although the university building still 
retains the main architectural features of the Elector’s former town 
residence, it was considerably enlarged between 1926—1930 to accommo- 
date the ever increasing number of students. From 1818 onwards the 
University determined Bonn’s character. Some of Germany’s leading 
minds taught there, among them the Shakespeare translator August 
‘Wilhelm von Schlegel, Ernst Moritz Arndt, the famous poet and patriot, 
the historians Jacob Burckhardt and Heinrich von Treitschke, Prince 
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Albert, the Prince consort, Nietzsche, Pirandello, and for a’ time, although 


his name is not now mentioned in the annals of the university, Dr. Joseph . 


Goebbels. One point of interest, although it has no direct bearing on 
Bonn and its history, is that Germany’s first Autobahn was that built 
between Bonn and Cologne just before Hitler, who later claimed all the 
credit for the creation of the Autobahnen, came to power. 

Much of the old city has been destroyed by war, and most of what 


remained’ was ‘later sacrificed-to thé doubtful ‘architectural tastes of the - 
city fathers. Indeed the first impression is bound to be disappointing. 


The visitor will quickly lose himself in a rabbit warren of narrow streets, _ 


,flanked by dull houses of no definite period or design. The shops, 


with one or two exceptions, are provincial, there is no elegant shopping ` 


street, there: are no wide boulevards inviting a leisurely stroll, there is 
indeed ‘little to catch the eye.’ Only on closer examination will the 
visitor be able to find traces of Bonn’s former importance as the residerice 
of the Electors of Cologne and the birthplace of the greatest musical 
genius of all time. Even the University, much damaged during the last 


war, is far less impressive than one would expect considering its importance ' 


in Germany’s cultural and academic life. This is mainly because the 


University building, which formerly afforded a fine view towards the - 


Rhine and the mountains of the Siebengebirge, cradle of many of the 
‘great legends and epics of German folklore, is dwarfed on its city side 
today by houses built close to it during the late 19th and’early 20th 


century. Between the university gardens and the Rhine view stand the. 


burnt out shells of the bombed villas of the aristocrats and rich merchants 
who chose Bonn for their residence after they had retired. But the front 
of the university with its fine statue of “Regina Pacis” and the graceful 
arches through which the motor road leads into the city warrants ‘closer 


- inspection. Near the university rise ‘the five spires of the cathedral, an ' 
impressive witness to the energy and perseverance of the men who 


designed and built it. Though lacking the grandeur of Cologne it is 
‘older, its original plan going back to the eleventh century. In the centre 
- of the Muensterplatz stands the statue of Beethoven, the work of sculptor 


Haehnel from Dresden. It was unveiled in 1845 by King Friedrich _ 


Wilhelm IV of Prussia in the presence of Queen Victoria. 

Through a number of narrow streets we come to the Marktplatz with 
the charming baroque Rathaus, one of the city’s most,graceful buildings. 
Looking at it one feels certain that. eighteenth century gentlemen in 
. powdered whigs take frequent pinches of snuff behind its high windows; 


while leisurely discussing their city’s administration. Today it is a centre ` 


of intense activity. ` Bonn is badly overcrowded, and there is. no time for 
a leisurely approach to the manifold problems caused by the city’s new 
status as Federal Capital. Although many of the Federal civil servants 
have been accommodated in the. nearby Godesberg, the population ‘of 
Bonn has increased by 23,000 heads since 1948, a very high percentage 
considering that the pre-war population was just 104,000. Yet today it 
is hardly historical Bonn that is of interest to the visitor. He may prefer 
to view the modern buildings, the Parliament, where. Bundestag and 
Bundesrat (the Lower and Upper House) meet, and Palais Schaumburg, 
the office of Chancellor Adenauer. The two buildings are close to each 
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other. The chancellery can only be viewed from the outside, since the 


armed sentries of the Bundesgrenzschutz (highly mobile frontier police 


responsible for Dr. Adenauer’s personal protection) do not.admit casual 
strollers to the grounds. Security measures were severely tightened 
after some as yet unknown assassins tried to post a parcel bomb to the 
Chancellor. But the Parliament is the centre of attraction of visitors 
from Germany and abroad. Every day busloads of tourists walk about 
the grounds and gape at this very modern strictly utilitarian building, 
with its gleaming white walls. One side of the actual assembly hall of 
the Bundestag consists of huge glass windows which permit close inspection 
of how the House transacts its business from the outside terrace. This 
terrace, part of the Bundeshausrestaurant, is open to the public, and 
visitors are free to watch democracy in action from over the rims of their 
coffee cups. This then is Bonn. This is the place where Acheson, 
Adenauer, Eden and Schuman signed the Contractual Agreements which 
are intended to integrate Germany into the Western Alliance. 
G. P. CLARE. 


. ACTON’S NOTES FOR A ROMANES LECTURE 


from Oxford University to deliver the Romanes Lecture for 1gor. Ill _ 

health prevented the lecture being delivered, but the notes for it are 
filed in three boxes in the collection of Acton’s MSS. in the Cambridge 
University Library. For several reasons these notes are of special 
interest. They represent one of the last tasks he attempted; they give . 
his latest views on several crucial issues; and they bear the striking title 
History in the Twentieth Century. 

Under date November 24th, 1900, the first note runs: “Agreed to 
deliver the Romanes Lecture—early in June . . . First ideas: History in 
the twentieth Century. History of modern History.” The notes continue 
to the following effect’: As each age, so is its view of the Past. We see 


Je before the turn of this century Acton accepted an invitation 


‘ farther as experiénce increases. New problems arise, occur to us. Before 


considering where we stand now, see how we got there. There was no 
history in the Middle Ages. Criticism begins with. Valla and Aeneas 
Sylvius, politics with Machiavelli and Guicciardini. There was no 
French or English historian in the sixteenth century, the age of Sigonius 
and Panvinio, Zurita anc Augustinus. Until late in the nineteenth 
century men worked from imperfect materials. Then came the 
documentary age. Froude spoke of the 100,000 MS. documents he 
consulted. The requirements of history are completeness and sincerity, 
sympathy and detachment, humility, certainty. ‘The value of the study 
of ancient history is that it is impartial, disinterested, a field where there 
is no wish to urge a view. What is gained by knowing Thucydides is 
intimacy with such a mind. The Renaissance only cared for antiquity. 
They ignored the immediate past, the middle ages, and disparaged even 


1As far as practicable, Acton’s wording is given. A very few ancillary judgments 
from other notes have been inserted. 
ER 
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Dante. Scholars began to remedy this, but their studies were chiefly 
classical and early church history. It was the Romantics who really did 
it, making an-unbroken chain. In the seventeenth century the Bollandists 
gave the biographical element—the history of men, not of ideas. It 
suited the Benedictines, who were men of facts rather than thinkers, 
collectors, editors, index makers. 

Historical criticism grew up on the lives of Saints—Henschen and 
Mabillon, Launoy and Tillemont. Excessive negative scepticism was 
rectified by Mabillon. But the number of Roman martyrs in the whole 
year is less than half as many as the Bollandists give for a single day. For 

‘ over a century the best works had been in Latin. This was favourable | 
to learning, but kept: out life and vividness. Even as late as the nine- 
teenth century Katona, who died in 1811, wrote a Latin work on Hungary 
in many volumes. But Church History in the seventeenth century was 
done without the control of criticism. There were no organs until the 
last years of the century. Whilst criticism was new it was unwelcome; 
the best men were impatient of it, and tried to hinder it. The first really 
learned writers were Zurita and Baronius. Sarpi and Pallavicini wrote 
Church History in the vernacular, Duperron and: Blondel dismissed 
forgeries, Petavius studied development, Henschen legend, and Simon 
the Bible. Philosophies of history were propounded by Bossuet, Leibniz 
and Vico. In the eighteenth century Muratori represented completeness, 
Turgot the idea of progress. The historians who wrote in the eighteenth 
century are the most neglected part of historical literature. Saccarelli was 
superior to Fleury, Bianchi, Bennettis, and the Confutazione the best 
that was written on the side of the Papacy. The eighteenth ceritury 
Italian historians were much neglected by the Germans. 

For the Historical School of the nineteenth: century everything must 
be known genetically, by the light of its history. Race began to be studied, 
and its doctrine was promoted by Savigny. A nation had a certain 
equipment and, apparel of aptitudes and ideas. It has its own way of 
looking at divine things. Jn Church history we trace the deposit of 
successive nations. Savigny dwelt on Nationality, so as to cast off abstract ` 
views, representing each country as bound by its own traditions. The 
notion of organic growth leads easily to the theory of ages (i.e., the 
consecration of the past). The historical school served to rescue German 
thought from the fixity and sterility of abstract, unhistorical thought. 
Ranke’s influence meant systematic impartiality, but his whole theory, 
to see no wrong, told in favour of his own side and ‘against a perfect 
disinterestedness.” And though in many ways a model studert, he was 
no bibliographer. 

Democratic history is represented by Michelet, Bancroft and Motley. 
Bancroft and Motley introduced liberty. Droysen, Sorel and Seeley 
write from the standpoint of the Foreign Office. Seeley cares more for 
‘the British Empire than for English freedom. The Historic age had come 
in through the Romantic school, the influence of Savigny in the study of 
law, of Grimm in language, and it shows itself also in Hegel and Baur, in 
Whewell and Comte in science and sociology, in Roscher in economics. 
History has been applied to philosophy and dogma, economics, politics 
and theology. Baur made history a thing of mind, the record of what 
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_passes in the world of ideas. But the time is only beginning when 
politics will be studied in th2 succession of great political writers, from the 
Laws of Plato and the Politics of Aristotle to the commentators of Bismarck 
and ‘the latest modifications of Socialism.’ History owes much to those 
who are not professed histcrians—to divines and philosophers, to men of 
science and economists, and to jurists. In the Documentary age it is all 
state action, so it confirms state history. Note also the imperialism of the 
age, the delight in power, the pride in influence. There is a check to 
impartiality—revival of the State, Chauvinism, Imperialism—the idea of 
governing society as you. govern a ship in a storm. 

Manuscripts are as essential as print for the formation of our own 
judgment and opinions. We thought we knew the War of Secession 
sufficiently. ‘There is now a work in go volumes—of documents—upon 
it, published by the United States Government at a cost of nearly half a 
million, History is not only a voyage of discovery but a struggle with 
enemies. The enemy has been men in authority, with a strong desire to 
hide the truth. Governments geve way in the nineteenth century. 

Italian sources are of great value for English history. From Florence, 
Galluzzi’s Gran ducato, fer the early Stuarts, from Genoa, Sordo Muti, 
for the attempt to bring Chatham into the ministry because of the war 
with France, and from Turin the 23 quartos of Siri, which, though 
undigested, form the largest contribution made by any individual to modern 
foundations. He knows all about the negotiations between Charles I and 
Rome, of which Prynne made so much to batter the throne, and which 
Gardiner laboriously reconstructed, without reference to what was done 
before. 

At Rome there are nearly 8,000 volumes of Nuncios’ Correspondence. 
I even found valuable matter at Mantua, but I was driven away by 
mosquitoes, making sleep impossible. I did not visit Simancas because 
I had access to Bergenroth’s transcripts, the more, valuable because he 
had deciphered many. I also had access to Froude’s transcripts at the 
British Museum. Friedmann was kind enough to supply me with many 
papers. What archives reveal is the wickedness of men. It destroys idols 
and scatters theories. My conclusion is that no casual or occasional 
study of MSS. is of the least value. .. . You must look all round, and seek 
wherever others have omitted to look before you. . . . That is what is 
expected of a serious historian. You are in the power of men who have 
consulted MSS. You cannot find them out or control them. You have 
no right to question conclusions founded on information you do not 
possess. 

History is a school of politics away from home, where there may be 
family tradition, class interest, individual passion. Induction requires 
to be drawn from a large area ‘and tested by many examples. A man is 
much the product of time and place. Culture emancipates him, gives him 
the world to choose from for his governing ideas, and by the predominance 
of mind over matter releases him from his nation in the past, and by the 
predominance of moral over intellectual motives releases him from his 
countrymen at the present. History has done harm by promoting war, 
and by disguising the sufferings of the masses of the poor. History has 
had an unholy dread of injuring a cause by exposing its champion, of 
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damaging Truth by speaking Truth. Historians have too many needless 
opinions. All this divides instead of uniting. It prevents History instead 
of causing it to prevail. History cannot predominate if you put dividing 
matter. National, denominational, partisan History will always be, and 
“requires no encouragement. We should write with reserve, saying only 
what can be proved, and be content with evidence that requires no 
management. i 

History has done much to encourage the delight in war. The motive 
has been to make men willing to fight, and to dissimulate the discouraging 
facts, the night after the battle, the scenes in the hospital, the ruined 
homes, the devastation, the suffering and misery, the terrors of sudden 
death, the horrors of captured towns. The materialistic Socialists will 

improve History for the poor. Their best writer, Engels, made known 
the errors and horrors of our factory system. The whole process, or 
evolution, has been passing from the narrative of the ancients to the 
process, the product of forces, from the personal to the impersonal, from 
the political narrative to the analysis of Cultur, from political to social, 
from events to ideas, from national to general. The connection is not in 
acts and laws of staté or Church, where we commonly seek it, but in the 
theories of writers. In the future History will be of Toleration, Conscience, 
Credit, Representation, Criminal Law, Criticism, Education. History 
deals mainly with results, that is, the world as it is, the making of it, the 
direction in which it has been moving. There is no presumption in 
favour of that which endures or prevails. Therefore we must expect 
. careful attention and justice for Jansenists and Mystics, Legitimists and 
Confederates, Girondins and Poles. 

Writers will always incline to the division of labour. Students, it 
may be hoped, will tend to combine and contemplate a period not only 
politically but also in the other lights—religion, economics, philosophy, 
science, political theory. The historian must know other things. It is 
impossible to understand a Whig, such as Locke, without taking account 
of Bacon, Descartes, and Hobbes. If history enables us to govern the 
future, not to live blind and helpless, by disclosing the secret of progress 
and the course sailed, the nation that knows the course best and possesses 
the most perfect chart will have an advantage over others in shaping the 
destiny of man. So, 1870 changed France into a nation of historians. 
History, which has depended on theology, jurisprudence, philology, has 
outgrown them. There is no further trouble of that kind. But it is still 
much interfered with by Politics—royalist and republican, or rather, 
liberal and illiberal, for that is the only inevitable and permanent division. 
Politics means the gradual formation of a science tested by practical 
experience as well as by theoretical discussion. Politics is taught by 
history as nothing else is—taught by subsequent ‘events practically, and 
subsequent opinions theoretically. There is the test both of criticism 
and of experiment. If there is a code of political morality distinct from 
the code of domestic morality, then men will be judged and lost by it. 
It is as sacred and important as the other. General history gives the best 
deliverance from surroundings. Sociologists have done much to promote 
a general view. There are new Theories of History—Lewis Henry 
Morgan and Lester Ward, Gumplowicz and Ihering as well as Hegel and 
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Marx. Note the connection of the theories of Marx and Morgan, Darwin 
and Engels. 

For centuries history was national. People were curious dod their 
own country, ignorant and indifferent about others. There was the 
difficulty of language. This has begun to give way to a larger view. At 
first general history was conventional and unmeaning. The centre was 
in the nations. Universal history begins as an aggregate of particular 
histories. Sociology helps us on to a general view. Universal History, 
from Bossuet to Ranke, was only national histories with a collective title. 
As there is progress in the direction of overcoming natural forces, so too 
the national fades before the universal. The secret is not told in the 
annals of any one country—there the chain of cause and effect is not entire. 
History is inexplicable if not international. The centre of gravity is in 
general history. It alone- is organic, scientific, common to all, not 
varying on the frontier,. teaching not’ national exclusiveness, and the 
canonical significance of local history, but impartiality, common to all. 
Widen the horizon, the farther you see the limited and conditional value 
of national experience. As time passes, new points of view, new questions 
arise, and history is studied, not only with better resources, but with 
deeper views. What will the next be? Much more organisation— 
Government, Societies, Meetings, Academies; division of labour—into 
countries and into subjects, economics, and religion. The great want is 
in regard to periodicals. Many historians know little about them, do 
not know that there are hundreds, some in more than 100 volumes. That 
is where a classified catalogue is wanted, Then, how the MSS. of Europe 
are mapped out. \ 

Behind the man of action and above him is the thinker. You must 
keep to the line where they meet—the history of political ideas. The 
history of ideas can set the mind open to watch the mighty current of the 
thoughts of ages. The history of ideas will be found easier, not in clumsy 
monographic treatment, but in unbroken sequence. The transition depends 
much-on minor writers. ‘They will come much to the fore. 

The history of ideas undermines national treatment. Ideas are not 
national, like laws and customs. Consider what Comte owed to his 
predecessors—S. Simon and Condorcet, and what he owed at secondhand 
to Kant; what Adam Smith saw beyond Cantillon and Locke, Quesnay 
and Turgot, what Lassalle saw, beyond Louis Blanc and Karl Marx; 
and what Rousseau and Luther saw beyond their predecessors. So too 
in early Christianity. ‘This is real history—continuity—gradual progress 
—only so we discover the law of progress. We enlarge history. We do 
not abandon one sort of it for another. The more ideas dominate, the 
more they supply the text of history, over préjudice, passion, and interest. 
Therefore ideas, not civilisation, are the object. Ideas are international, 
make history international. Ideas furnish the missing link with the past. | 
Men act from their own ideas, not those of ancestors. History proceeds 
from histories to document, ‘from print to manuscript, from contem- 
porary to remote, from national to international, from political to general, 
from events to ideas, Ideas are extra-territorial and pay no duty as they 
pass from land to land. The history of ideas rescues continuity. 
Ranke’s last utterance in public was that Germany had restored the 
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continuity of, history against France, and had thereby made history 
possible. But nothing is more deeply seated in the chain of history than 
the Revolution which is the breach of it. For it is a break in externals— 
it is founded on the thought of previous generations. That is the link of 
Past and Present. 

Are men governed mainly by memory or by hope? Custom or idea? 
Philosophy of History is what saves men from professional and provincial 
limitation. What is the ultimate force that moves the world? Habit and 
passion and interest? or knowledge and ideas? What is lacking is the 
grand unity of history. Liberty is the force which overcame modern 
absolutism. It looks forward, not backward. Its records are recent. 
But its roots reach far underground—to the days of Samuel, to the 
country beyond the Five Rivers, to an age before the first slave, to a nomad 
epoch. ‘Liberty is ancient. Slavery is new’. 

G. E. FASNACHT. 


CATHERINE THE GREAT AND GRIMM 
“I. 


F Catherine’s correspondence with- Voltaire presents her in her Sunday 

best, the letters to Grimm, published by the Imperial Russian 

Historical Society in 1878, reveal her in her workaday attire. “Burn 
them, so that they are not printed in my lifetime,” she wrote in 1787; 
“they are in lighter vein than those to Voltaire and might do harm. I 
tell you, burn them. Do you understand? Or else put them in safe 
keeping so that no one can unearth them for a century.” Fortunately 
for posterity as well as for the reputation of the Empress herself, Grimm 
adopted the latter alternative. Their partial survival is the more welcome 
since of her correspondence with Diderot not a letter survives, and of the 
latter’s share not more than seven. 

While the oracle of Ferney, her equal if not her superior, had to be 
approached with profound respect and with the careful weighing of words, 
the relationship to Grimm was that of sovereign to plain citizen, employer. 
to employed, the giver of instructions to her factotum in France. Not 
that he was merely the fag, the souffre-douleur, who carried out her 
purchases and distributed her largesse, for this Gallicised German gave” 
as much as he received. She needed his services, above all his information, ` 
as much as he basked in her smiles. It was both her instinct and her 
policy to establish cultural contacts with the West, and for this high 
purpose a rare combination of qualifications was required. Voltaire, 
Diderot and d’Alembert were all too occupied with authorship as well as 
too distinguished to play a subordinate role; Montesquieu, of whom she 
had been a grateful student, was dead, and Rousseau was disqualified not 
only by his quarrelsome temperament but by his radical views. In 
Grimm alone she found exactly what she sought: a man who knew all the 
stars, who was a welcome guest in every salon, who could assess the 
latest publications and report the gossip of the capital, who, though 
himself a professional man of letters, was never too busy to answer 
inquiries and execute commissions, whose tact, fidelity and financial 
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probity were beyond reproach. Their'exchanges reflect credit on them 
both. Despite the fulsom2 eulogies of his patron, which, in the context 
of the eighteenth century may be described as merely the customary 
homage of writers, there was no grovelling on the part of Grimm. If 
affection is too strong a word, for neither of them was particularly lovable, 
there was respect and liking on both sides. Long conversations when 
they met at St. Petersburg cemented the friendship, and the stream of 
correspondence flowed smoothly to the end. 

In drafting her letters to Voltaire Catherine instinctively considered 
how they would stand up to the scrutiny of those piercing eyes, his friends 
and posterity. In her far longer and far more frequent exchanges with 
Grimm she jotted down the first thing that came into her head—the books 
she was reading, the visitors she received, the pictures she was collecting, 
the antics of her pampered little dogs. She enjoyed letter-writing, and 
she wrote as easily as she talked. We derive the impression of a cultivated, 
industrious, kindly woman, loving all the arts except music, the only 
Intellectual who has sat on the Russian throne. ‘Till the approach of the 
French Revolution there is not much about politics, and nobody would 
guess the part which a score of lovers played in her dazzling career. It is 
not the whole Catherine, not the woman who poured out her heart to 
Potemkin, not the ageing ruler who went half crazy about the youthful 
Zubov; but without the letters to Grimm we could not have known so 
fully her many-sidedness, her lightness of touch, her intelligent interest 
in the things of the mind. ‘The correspondence was conducted in French, 
but on rare occasions she lapses into her native tongue. 

Melchior Grimm, the son of a Lutheran pastor, was born at Regensburg 
in 1723, and studied at Leipzig under Gottsched, who encouraged his 
early efforts in prose and verse. At the age of twenty-five he visited Paris 

-as-tutor to the son of Count Schomberg. When. his charge returned to 
Germany he remained in Paris as secretary to a young officer, Count 
Friesen or Comte de Frise, as Grimm calls him, a son of Countess Cosel, 
one of the army of illegitimates of Augustus the Strong, and therefore a ` 
nephew of the illustrious Marshal Saxe.. Living in Count Friesen’s house 
as a comrade rather than a subordinate, he was allowed to give dinner 
parties to his literary friends, among them Diderot and Marmontel, 
Helvétius and Holbach, Raynal and Rousseau. That a foreigner so 
quickly found his feet in che most brilliant society of the age is sufficient 
testimony to his social and intellectual gifts. At first his favourite 
companion was Rousseau, who in his Confessions describes the joyous 
gatherings, and who was attracted to Grimm by their common love of 
music. “All my friends became his,” records Jean-Jacques. Who can 
wonder that he decided io spend his life in France? When the Count 
Friesen no longer needed him he recommended him as secretary to the 
Duke of Orleans. He increased his income by writing on music and 
literature, and at the age of thirty a satirical comedy, Le Petit Prophete, 
made his name. Yet he lacked the creative touch, and quickly realised ` 
that his métier was to report on rather than to compete with his contem- ' 

» poraries. 

Since everyone in Europe with any pretensions to culture hungered 
for the latest news from Faris, and since Grimm enjoyed personal contacts 
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‘with some of the smaller German courts, it occurred to him to offer 
confidential reports twice a month to whoever cared to subscribe. 
Inevitably the charge was high. Since the bulletins contained gossip __ 
and tit-bits not to be found in the newspapers, every copy had to be 
written by hand. In 1754.he revisited’ his native land to work up 2 
connection. Among the original subscribers were the Duchess of Saxe- 
Coburg and the Landgravine of Hesse, soon to be followed by Stanislas 
King of Poland, the Margrave of Anspach, the Grand Duke of Tuscany 
and Karl August of Weimar, who passed on his copy to Goethe. There 
was no fixed price, for his:patrons paid according to their means. The 
first attempt to enrol Frederick the Great evoked the chilling reply that 
he was too busy to add to his reading. 

What the Correspondance Littéraire lacked in circulation it made up in 
the distinction of its clientéle, and every author of a play or a poem, a 
novel or a treatise, aspired to have his praises sung under the best‘ 
sounding-board in Europe. The burden was too heavy for one pair of 
shoulders, and Diderot, the most intimate and faithful of the editor’s 
friends, helped with contributions and advice, particularly in the’ sphere 
of the arts. Though the main purpose of the journal was descriptive and 
critical, space was occasionally found for original work such ‘as Diderot’s 
La Religieuse. While literature supplied the larger part of the material,, 
the editor also admitted topics of general interest, such as the dissolution 
of the Jesuits, Mesmer and his convulsionists, elections to the Academy, 
and obituaries of famous men. If short of matter he fell back on extracts’ ' 
from new publications, manuscripts submitted to him, or letters he had: 
received. Politics were eschewed, for the editor, in his own words, was 
resolved to avoid a night in the Bastille. Since ordinary postal communi- 
cations were liable to the attentions of ‘the cabinet noir, the issues were 
despatched through the Legations in Paris, with the request that the _ 
subscribers should not copy the contents. : 

_ Though a comrade of the leading Philosophes, Grimm differed from’ 

most of them both in temperament and opinion. While sharing their ' 

repudiation of the dogmas of the Church, he rejected alike the deism of 
Voltaire and Rousseau, the materialism of Helvétius and Holbach,' and 
the illusion of perfectibility proclaimed by the optimists with Condorcet 
at their head. His blood was cool and no writer of his time was less of a 
crusader or an iconoclast. He was too conscious of the complexities of 
’ the world’s problems to share the burning enthusiasms and the angry 
phobias of his friends. Though never swept.off his feet by flood tides of 
emotion, he was ready to assist such good causes as Beccaria’s reform of 
the penal code. He hardly knew Voltaire, but he supported his flaming 
denunciations of clerical intolerance in the causes célébres of Calas and La 
Barre. j 

Compared with the ebullience of Rousseau and Diderot, the principal 
. comrades of his early and middle years, Grimm was singularly reserved. 

His liaison with Mme d’Epinay, like that of Mme du Deffand with 
- President Hénault, was a marriage in all but name. The almost penniless 
daughter of an officer killed when she was a child was married to a wealthy, 
selfish and extravagant cousin. With such a husband no woman could 
be happy, and in the France of Louis XV, where divorce was forbidden, 
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an ill-used wife was expected to console herself with a lover. She had 
plenty of choice, for she had an excellent heart and her charm attracted a 
circle of men and women who had made or were making their name. 
Her first selection was Frencueil, who introduced Rousseau, who in turn 
introduced Grimm. For a time Jean-Jacques was the leading lion in 
her menagerie, and when he confided to her his wish to live outside Paris 
she lodged him in a little house on her husband’s estate. At first he 
was in raptures, but the experiment soon proved a failure, as Grimm had 
warned her that it would. - She overdid her attentions to the cantankerous 
hermit who wanted to be let alone. He proceeded to fall in love with 
Mme d’Houdetot, the sister-in-law and neighbour of his hostess, while 
the latter was increasingly drawn to Grimm, who helped her to get rid of 
Francueil. No aid was required to evict Rousseau whose pathological 
nature caused him sooner or later to break with all his friends. The rival 
versions of the celebrated quarrel may be studied in Rousseau’s 
Confessions and in the Memoirs of Mme d’Epinay. 

The growth of the friendship with Grimm was duly recorded in her 
diary for 1751-2. “I liked him very much. He is pleasant and polite. 
I think he is shy. He is passionately fond of music; he, Francueil, 
Rousseau and I, made music all the afternoon. I showed him some of 
my compositions, which he appeared to like. He is not well off. He is 
thirty-four.’ He lives with Comte de Friese. He hopes to make a living 
with his pen. He is said to be quite unambitious.”” A year later the 
tone is friendly enough though scarcely enthusiastic. “M. Grimm has 
returned from Germany. I like him more and more. He comes to see 
me fairly often. He is young and very talented and amusing in con- 
versation,. but I do not think there is much depth in his thought. He 
should have a future through his writings if he chooses to work, but 
unfortunately he never sticks to anything. He is undecided, restless and 
perhaps a little diffident.” She was, however, sufficiently interested to 
compose a “‘Portrait of M. Grimm” which may be given in abridged form. 
“Intellectually he is well balanced, keen and profound. Though a poor 
speaker, no one commands a better hearing. As for taste no one has a 
more delicate, refined and unerring-tact. Heis a mixture of truthfulness, 
gentleness, unsociability, sensitiveness, reserve, melancholy and cheerful- 
ness. He has no natural inclination for society: that of his friends -adds 
to his happiness but is not essential to it. You need to know him intim- 
ately to appreciate his worth. . Only his friends can do him justice because 
he is only truly himself with them. Then he blossoms out into humour, 
gaiety, openness; constraint and unsociability vanish. From this sketch 
you will see that he is not everyone’s idea of an amiable man.” The key 
sentence in this penetrating analysis is the statement that he had to be 
intimately known to be appreciated. _For a lovable woman who had 
made a poor start he was the steady comrade whom she deserved to find. 

Henceforth Grimm claimed the first place in her life. He was more 
to her than she to him, for hers was the warmer blood. She was often 
sacrificed to his work, reported Diderot to his mistress Mlle. Volland. 
“He has scarcely a minuze for friendship, and I know not when he has a 
moment for love.” Yet, though he was often away for long periods, the 
partnership of thirty years proved a complete success. He took her out 
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of the rather loose set in which she had moved, and enriched her salon 
with his distinguished friends. She helped him with the Correspondance 
Littéraire and dabbled in light verse and plays. Her Conversations 
@’ Emilie, a manual of education, won an Academy prize in 1783. Diderot, 
the intimate friend of both, describes their happy ménage, and paid Grimm 
the finest compliment he ever received. “If ever I were to grumble at 
my lot, Providence could retort: I gave you Grimm as a friend.” His 
musical interests revived when the Mozart family visited Paris and were 
taken under his wing. On his third visit in 1788 the young composer 
stayed with him and Mme d’Epinay. 

Grimm’s German birth proved a commercial asset when his reputation 
began to spread beyond the Rhine. His first diplomatic appointment as 
representative of the Free City of Frankfurt led Diderot to address him 
as M.|’Ambassadeur. A year later some criticisms of French commanders 
discovered in his reports cost him his job, but he soon found other patrons, 
among them the Court of Saxony and two of the most intelligent women 
of his time, Louise Dorothea, Duchess of Saxe-Gotha, and Caroline, 
“the Great Landgravine.” Of these the former was described as a 
“souveraine sans faste et sans faiblesse” by Voltaire, who visited her after 
shaking the dust of Berlin off his feet, and ‘for whom he compiled the 
Annals of the Holy Roman Empire. After paying her a visit in 1762 
Grimm became her unofficial and unpaid chargé d'affaires in Paris, 
transacting all sorts of business and reporting Parisian news and fashions. 
Equally admired by Frederick the Great, who saluted her as sexu femina, 
ingenio vir, “the Great Landgravine” loved both French and German 
literature. No German princess of the eighteenth century possessed a 
wider circle of devoted friends, and Grimm was regarded as almost a 
member of the family. 

By a curious paradox the German ruler who might have been expected 
to embrace Grimm with open arms proved the most difficult fish to catch 
in his net. When the Seven Years War was over the attempt was renewed 
through Ulrike, sister of Frederick and Queen of Sweden, and through the 
Duchess of Saxe-Gotha. An approach under such auspices was difficult 
to decline, but the result hardly satisfied the editor’s pride. The busy . 
ruler was bored by the Correspondance Littéraire. “I know he wants 
petites historiettes de Paris,” complained Grimm, “but these I would not 
provide. Moreover, I suffer from the original sin of being: German: 
with a French name I should have better luck.” As a further humiliation 
the thrifty monarch declined to pay. Grimm was convinced that it was 
impossible to please him without displeasing other patrons, and after 
three years he was requested to send no furthe: issues. Despite this 
disconcerting experience, the two men enjoyed their long talks when 
Grimm visited Berlin in 1769 and was presented with a gold snuffbox. 

After the chilling blast from Potsdam the warmer breezes from St. 
Petersburg were particularly welcome. ‘The first item in the corres- 
pondence of thirty years was a request to add the Empress to the clientéle 
of the Correspondance Littéraire. Grimm had no fear of a refusal, for 
she was already in friendly contact with Diderot, his bosom friend. 
“Madam,” he wrote in 1764, “since you have heaped favours on one of 
the most celebrated Philosophes of France, all who cultivate literature 
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and think, in whatever part of Europe they live, have regarded themselves 
as your subjects., The most obscure, like the most illustrious, have felt 
themselves under your protection, and the grace you have just granted, 
me proves that your favours know neither exceptions nor limits. It is: 
therefore with the most entire confidence that I present my homage at 
your feet. If your exacting duties as sovereign permit you to satisfy the 
passion which all the great spirits have shown for literature throughout 
the ages, if you deign to cast a favourable glance at these sheets, you will 
bear in mind that the regular appearance of a periodical cannot always 
be guaranteed.” The Correspondance Littéraire would be despatched 
in the diplomatic bag of che Russian Ambassador in Paris. , Catherine 
needed no pressing and responded with 1500 roubles a year. ' 

Grimm had to wait for nine years before setting eyes on the Semiramis 
of the North. His opportunity arrived when he accompanied the 
hereditary Prince of Hesse-Darmstadt to St. Petersburg for the marriage 
of his sister to the Grand Duke Paul in 1773. Welcomed by Frederick 
at Potsdam and by Prince Henry at Rheinsberg, he found the way 
prepared for him at St. Petersburg by Diderot. The greeting was cordial, 
and both visitors were promptly made members of the Imperial Academy 
of Sciences. “His conversation delights me,” reported the Empress to 
Voltaire; “but we have so much to talk about that our exchanges have 
hitherto had more liveliness than sequence.” Grimm was equally pleased. 
“The Empress overwhelmed me with attentions from the start,” he 
reported to Mme Geoffrin. “I have had the honour to see her almost 
every day, to dine with her two or. three’ times, and, best of all, to talk 
with her for 1$ or 2 hours aloné.. She is a charming woman. Once or 
twice a week she dines in the Hermitage, where everyone is equal. There 
is no hint of the Empress. There are two tables of ten, and the guests 
sit where they like.” ‘The intimacy increased after the fétes and the depar- 
ture of the Landgrave of Hesse. “Her Majesty often sent for me after - 
supper. She did needlework, and kept me till 10.30 or 11. Soon we 
were meeting every day, sometimes twice a day. I spend all day from 
11 to 11 at the Palace, either in company or in tête-à-tête, only withdrawing 
from 4 to 6. Thus the winter of 1773-4 passed like a continuous intoxi- 
cation. Her attentions seemed to increase from day to day, and with it 
her confidence. Mine too was such that I entered her apartment with 
the same assurance as that of the most intimate friend, certain of finding 
in her conversation an inexhaustible store of the greatest interest presented 
in the most piquant form.” - 
G. P. Goocs. 
To be continued. 


HITLER’S INTERPRETER 


HE art-editors of the world’s newspapers had been calling him 
The Third Man long before Graham Greene, Carol Read and 
Orson Welles appropriated the copyright. : Whatever photographs 
one got in the years between 1935°and 1945—of Hitler with Eden or the 
Duke of Windsor, with Mussolini, Franco or Pétain, with King Leopold 
and Sumner Welles—the face of Paul Schmidt invariably appeared, as 
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clear as a full moon (which it somewhat resembles) between dictator and 
guest. His title still is Gesandter, Minister Plenipotentiary; officially he 
was the head of the Press Section of the Reich Foreign Office. To the 
world at large he will ever remain ‘‘Hitler’s interpreter.” That tag to 
his name, later given to the English translation of his memoirs, is not 
quite fair to the man who was Chief Interpreter of the Wilhelmstrasse 
long before Hitler came to power. Not yet 25, he was summoned one 
evening in London to the Prime Minister’s room in the House of Commons 
to face Ramsay McDonald, Herriot and Stresemann, determined to make 
a final (and, as it turned out, successful) attempt to get the Dawes Plan 
Conference out of a cul-de-sac. His memoirs of twenty years as 
“mouthpiece” to the statesmen of Europe, sold already 75,000 copies in 
its bulky original edition Diplomatic’ Stagehand, now in translations in 
- every bookshop window on the Continent. Unfortunately the English 
edition only gives his years at Hitler’s side, regrettably so, because 
Schmidt’s heroes are the courageous Stresemann, the vivacious Lloyd 
George, the cool-headed McDonald, the kind-hearted Briand. He 
cherishes those earlier years, although the later period brought him much 
further afield, from the coronation of George VI to Stalin in the Kremlin, 
from Hendaye to the Ukraine. There is`no man living who has watched 
so many statesmen at their top level secret. 

Paul Schmidt was born in Berlin, fifty-two years ago, the son of a railway 
official. He grew up there, worked his way through College by giving 
German lessons to foreigners. , In 1924, a fortnight after his promotion 
as Dr. Phil. (with English and French as primary, Spanish and philosophy 
as secondary subjects) he was appointed, to the German Foreign Office. 
He finally left it, late in April, 1945 in a producer gas car, carrying 
seventeen sacks of charcoal in a trailer, to reach Salzburg. A month later 
he came under the allied “automatic arrest” clause of Very Important 
Persons. During the next two years he was constantly in and out of 
prisons and camps, often for no reason at all, occasionally on mistaken 
identity, mostly for no other reason than that as holder of top secret 
information he was needed as a star witness by either prosecution or 
` defence at all the big Nurnberg trials. At one period of solitary 

confinement (nobody happened to know who he was exactly, nor why he 
was where he was) he learned the one book he had with him (Prof. Carr’s 
Conditions of Peace) by heart. In another camp he killed time organising 
a class in advanced English (with Messerschmitt as one of his students) , 
among his fellow prisoners, using Meet Mr. Mulliner by his friend 
P. G. Wodehouse as a text book. A free man at long last, de-nazified 
without a,stain on his escutcheon, he set to work on what has become one 
of the most fascinating autobiographies of our momentous times. He 
had arranged for a full set of the leading German, French and English 
newspapers over the years 1923-45 to be loaned to him. They filled a 
big lorry to the brim, delivering the background and data behind his own 
notes and memory. Within six months he dictated his story into his 
wife’s typewriter. Some months ago he published the sequel, which he 
called (with a pun on the title of his first book) The Stagehand on the 
Gallery—covering the years 1945-51. His account is all the more valuable 
because of the parallels between Allied post-war German policy after 
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1918 and after 1945 and especially fascinating on the Nurnberg trials, 
where, apart from being a witness, he translated many of the final speeches. 

Dr. Schmidt now lives at Tegernsee in the Bavarian highlands. He 
had come to fetch me at the station in his elegant Mercedes cabriolet and, 
.though it was late October, we lunched in the open on the fret-work 
balcony of his music-box-like chalet, overlooking the steel-blue mountain 
lake and the already snow-capped peaks piercing the pastel green, cloudless 
autumn sky. The orily sound that afternoon was the leisured tinkle of 
the cowbells on the Alpine meadows, a rustic background music to a very 
worldly conversation. His English is so perfect that only by its ‘utter 
faultlessness does it betray an acquired language. He had never been 
abroad until he became an interpreter and he learned to speak his foreign 
languages by picking up the best voices over the radio, and by listening 
carefully to such people as Sir Austen Chamberlain or Briand (“a voice 
like a ’cello”). These are the only “natural fibres” in what, he insists, 
was originally an entirely “synthetic product”: languages learned at 
school. In appearance he is a big, well-proportioned man who carries 
his 200 Ibs. with an easy swing; in his youth he rowed for his university, 
walking, swimming and dancing are- his hobbies still, only recently he 
won a tango contest, with his ‘sculptress wife. The round full face of 
his big square head is hardly handsome, but it has a winning freshness 
and openness, with very blue eyes underneath straw eyebrows , and 
thinning fair hair combed back from a high and pleasantly freckled 
forehead, altogether a very manly face. Especially when he looks up 
over spectacles which have somewhat slid down from his plumpish 
nose, his likeness to Winston Churchill is startling, it would only need 
a cigar replacing his own favourite pipe. Dr. Schmidt now advises 
German industries on foreign relations, lectures a great deal—among 
„Others on the technique of international conferences at the Speyer Academy 
which trains the new Foreign‘ Office staff. He turned down a princely . 
offer to become Chief Interpreter to the International Ruhr Authority: 
“After years of speaking other people’s texts I find a need to express my 
own ideas in my own words.” é 

An afternoon with Paul Schmidt is a busman’s holiday to a journalist. 
(When Time interviewed ‘him they brought two stenographers along 
working in shifts for six hours). Inevitably one talks shop and discusses 
personalities. Horthy? “The last of the grand seigneurs.” Franco? 
“Most affable, but very shrewd and too tough a nut for Hitler to crack, 
he committed himself to precisely nothing. Just as King Leopold gave 
nothing away in his talk with Hitler.” His later experience at Nurnberg. 
is no less interesting. It illustrates what we already know in our part of 
the world from Lord Hankey’s book, the fateful-errors in the Nurnberg 
trials. Schmidt remembers dozens of instances illustrating vividly how 
any good point that the defence would put forward was ruled out as 
“irrelevant,” only because it was awkward for one or the other nation 
now acting as judges. The Krupp trial was a farce, since somewhat 
rectified when the Americans liberated the condemned this spring, but 
the Weiszaecker case compromised whatever repute these trials still had 
with the unbiassed world at large. His unique post enabled Schmidt 
to watch from a seat in the front row the full cycle of events, from the 
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1918 defeat through gradual recovery to an all time summit of German 
power, soon to crash to total defeat, the résulting chaos, the trials and 
errors out of which a new Germany is shaping itself. Whatever influence 
he can wield, he uses to warn against the most dangerous parallel of all 
this history-repeating-itself to pattern. In 1932 the Allies refused 
Chancellor Bruening—Germany’s greatest man of goodwill—what a few 
months later it presented to Hitler’s' forerunner Von Papen on a silver 
salver. There is still some fear that’Chancellor Adenauer‘may ‘likewise 
be shipwrecked a few hundred yards outside a sure harbour. For that 
reason most of the best informed students of international afairs on the 
continent welcome the return of Churchill to Downing Street. 

In Dr. Schmidt’s Tegernsee guest book I noticed the name of André 
Francois-Poncet, the French High Commissioner in Germany. His 
British counterpart, Sir Ivone Kirkpatrick, is in' a sense an old colleague 
of Schmidt; he accompanied Chamberlain, as Schmidt did Hitler, at 
those fateful encounters at Godesberg in September, 1938. Remarked 
my host—who, incidentally, was the man to receive (in Bismarck’s old 
room) that Sunday morning September 3rd, 1939 the British ultimatum 
from Sir Nevile Henderson—‘Chamberlain was a real Christian with a 
high sense of moral responsibility, not only towards his own country but 
towards humanity at large—that Christian feeling and responsibility was, 
alas, entirely lacking on the Nazi side.” It touches a new difficulty in the 
technique of interpreting which did not exist before now that between 
freely elected democratic leaders and totalitarian dictators the same words 
have no longer the same meaning, “where there used to be only a difference 
of language there has now risen an untranslatable difference of spirit.” 

Kres VAN HOEK. 


THE MORAL CONSERVATISM OF 
; HAWTHORNE 


ONSERVATISM in America, though so often defeated at the 
polls, always has held its head high among men of letters., And in 
some ways the most influential American writer of conservative 
instincts was Nathaniel- Hawthorne, the “boned pirate,” the master of 
allegory, that humorous, melancholy man obsessed with the problems of 
conscience. Awake equally to the terrible and the comic, he was at once 
an active politician and an abstracted dreamer. It was Hawthorne who 
restored to the American mind that doctrine of Sin which Emerson and 
the other Transcendentalists so studiously ignored. f 
Some recent writers, anxious in this turbulent age to buttress popular 
sovereignty by what means they can, have been eager to demonstrate 
that because Hawthorne was a Democrat, he must have been' a democrat. 
He was; but so was Fenimore Cooper, who believed passionately in 
government by gentlemen. Theirs was a truly Tory democracy. 
Hawthorne disliked snobbery and commercial appetites; he wanted to be 
proud of America; and his very fascination with the dead past occasionally 
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tempted him into an uneaey expression of sympathy for the present and 

hope for the future. Yet few other Americans have been so, congenitally 

conservative as Hawthorne, steeped in tradition and suspicious of 

alteration. His democracy was the democracy of his friend President 

Franklin Pierce, an intelligent, moderate, and honest gentleman of 

considerable talents with whom partisan historians have dealt brutally. 

Like Pierce, Hawthorne knew that the curse of Southern slavery could 

not be dispelled by punitive legislation or Northern intimidation. He 

detested slavery, but he understood that, its existence being contrary to 

the trend of economic forces and moral convictions throughout the world, 

with the passage of time it would pass away without interference. 

Fanaticism could imperil the Union, but it could not resolve social 

questions like this. No man ever was more justly hanged than John 

Brown, he declared in contempt of Emerson and Thoreau and Lowell. - 
If his moderation had been more widely emulated, North and South, 

America might have kept to the path of tradition which, he knew, was the 

secret of English political tranquillity. Yet all this is of small importance 

now; it is his underlying social and moral principles that possess enduring - 
significance. He influenced American thought profoundly by his 
perpetuation of the past and by his expression of the idea of sin. 

The survival of a conservative spirit depends upon reverence for dead 
generations. The incessant movement and alteration of life in America, 
the absence of true family continuity, even the perishable fabric of 
American building, unite in tempting the United States to ignore the 
past. All Scott’s genius was required to remind nineteenth-century 
Britain that any generation is only a link in an eternal chain; and the 
problem of persuading Americans to look backward to their ancestors 
was still greater. Irving, Cooper, and Hawthorne (with historians like 
Parkman) succeeded in waking the American imagination; they created, 
out of rude and fragmentary materials, a vision of the American heritage 
which still helps to direct the amorphous ‘mass of the American people 
into a national ideal which originated among a few English-speaking folk 
along the Atlantic shore. Among these writers Hawthorne’s work 
possesses the most enduring strength. In the solitude of his haunted 
chamber in Salem he learned how hard was the task of a romancer in a 
land without the mystery of antiquity; he taught himself to conjure up 
the ghost of old New England, and his necromancy gave to American 
letters a bent still discernible. Mr. Ivor Winters, in a recent book, 
enigmatically describes this influence as Maule’s Curse, or American 
obscurantism. Winters does not seem to mean political obscurantism 
in the sense commonly understood; but it is true that Hawthorne, more 
than anyone else in American literature, punctured the bubble of 
“enlightenment” which Emerson’s school was endeavouring to puff up 
still further. He was no idolizer of the past; he knew it to have been - 
black and cruel, often, but for that very reason comprehension of the 
past ought to be a preface to any social reform. Only through scrutiny 
of the past can society descry the limits of human nature. 

Americans, of all peoples who ever existed, cared least about their past. 
It is curious, Hawthorne remarks in The Marble Faun, that they pay for 
portrait busts. “The brief duration of our families, as a hereditary 
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household,, renders it next to a certainty that the great-grandchildren will 
not know their father’s grandfather, and that half a century hence, at 
farthest, the hammer of the auctioneer will thump its knock-down blow 
against his blockhead, sold at so much for the pound of stone.” In the 
England of Burke veneration of one’s forefathers was still a natural social 


‘impulse, and contempt for old ways an artificial novelty. But in the 


America of Hawthorne, expectation of change was greater than expectation 
of continuity; and although some measure of veneration was as essential 
to society as it had ever been, nevertheless veneration had become the 
creation of artifice. It was necessary to hew out an artificial reverence, 
that men might look backward to their ancestors and by corollary look 
forward to their posterity. To this Hawthorne addressed himself. 

That part of the American past which was his especial province, 
Puritan New England, exerted an infiuence in the long run substantially 
conservative. ‘Though ‘born of a stern, dissent, Puritanism in America 
soon displayed a character more demandingly orthodox, according to 
its own canons, than the comparative leniency from which it had fied, 
In The Séarlet Letter, retrospectively in The House of Seven Gables, in 
many of the Twice Told Tales and Mosses from an Old Manse, that Puritan _ 
spirit is described with inimitable perspicacity: fiercely censorious, 
resolute, industrious, allied with free political institutions, introspective, 
repressive of emotion, seeking after godliness with a zeal that does not 
spare self-pity or even worldly ambition. The Puritan character, for 
all its lasting influence upon the American mind, stands poles apart from 
the common aspirations and impulses of modern American life. Sus- 
picious of alteration and expansion, repressive of self, Puritanism detests 
the hedonistic appetites that predominate. Puritanism is moral conser- 
vatism in its most unbending form: and of all the varieties of mutiny that 
the modern world suffers, moral revolution is the most violent. Because 
of Hawthorne America has not been able to forget wholly the Puritans, 
either their vices or their virtues. 

Yet this achievement, magnificent in a lesser man, is merely incidental 
to Hawthorne’s chief accomplishment: impressing the idea cf sin upon a 
nation which would like to forget it. Hawthorne was never mainly an 
historical romancer; his burning interest was morality. Writing such 
artful moral allegories as had not been produced since Bunyan, he 
chastened American optimism by declaring that sin, in quality and in 
quantity, is virtually constant; that projects of reform must begin and end 
with the human heart; that our real, enemy is not social institutions but 
the. devil within us; that the fanatical improver of mankind through 
artificial alteration is, commonly, in truth a destroyer of souls. 

Belief in the dogma of original sin has been prominent in the system 
‘of every great conservative thinker—in the Christian resignation of 
Burke, the hard-headed pessimism of John Adams, the ‘“Calvinistic 
Catholicism” of Newman, the stern vigour of J. F Stephen. With 
Hawthorne the contemplation of sin is his obsession, almost his life. 
“True civilization,” wrote Baudelaire in his: journal, “does not lie in 
progress or steam or table-turning. It lies in the diminution of the 


- marks of original sin.” Though so redically different in mind and heart, 


Hawthorne and Baudelaire were close together in this view. By heroic 
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effort, Hawthorne suggests, men may diminish the influence of original 
sin in the’ world, but this struggle’ requires nearly their undivided 
attention. Not that Hawthorne is a true Puritan, or perhaps even a strict 
Christian. His novels are not tracts. He dissects the anatomy of sin 
with a curiosity insatiable and even cruel. In The Scarlet Letter, and 
. again in The Marble Faun, he suggests that sin, for all its consequences, 
may be an enlightening influence upon certain natures: although it burns, 
it wakens. Perhaps our regeneration is impossible without sin’s agency. 
“Is Sin, then—which we deem such a fearful blackness in the universe—” 

he makes Kenyon speculate in The Marble Faun—‘‘is it, like Sorrow, 
merely an element of human education, through which we struggle to a 
higher and purer state than we could otherwise have attained? Did 
Adam fall that we might ulzimately rise to a loftier paradise than his?” 

But whatever sin effects, we must reckon with it as the greatest force 
which agitates society. In The Blithedale Romance, as in a half-dozen 
short stories, Hawthorne describes the catastrophe of well-intentioned 
humanitarianism between moral blinkers. He did not convince America 
_ of the necessity for taking sin into every social calculation. It remains 
merely an uncomfortable theory to men of the twentieth century, and an 
age that has beheld human beings consumed in the furnaces of Ausschwitz 
or worked to death like old horses in the Siberian arctic, still pretends 
that it is no more than a theological sham. Even a critic like Mr. R. C. 
Churchill, often astute, an inheritor of the old English Liberal tradition, 
writes doggedly (in his recent Disagreements) of “the barbarous, pre- 
civilised notion of Original Sin”—although a Fabian like Mr. Crossman 
now admits its reality. Hawthorne did‘ not make the doctrine of sin 
popular, but he left a good many people uneasily mindful that it is possibly 
true. This is his powerful conservative achievement. 

“A revolution, or anything that interrupts social order, may afford 
opportunities for the individual display of eminent virtues,” wrote 
Hawthorne in his sketch The Old Tory; “but its effects are pernicious to 
general morality. Most people are so constituted that they`can be 
virtuous only in a certain routine.” This is Burke’s mind, through and 
through. Hawthorne returns to this theme of moral conservatism 
throughout his works, but his most lengthy analysis of the destroying 
power of sinful impulse, once revolutionary moral precepts are practised, 
is The Blithedale Romance. In that novel he turned his back, with good- 
natured contempt, upon tha idealists and radicals of Brook Farm, upon 
Emerson and Alcott and Ripley and Margaret Fuller and “all that knot 
of dreamers.” For they had forgotten the sinfulness of man, and with it, 
the proper functions and limits of moral action. When the story is done, 
the fanatic reformer who is its chief character, Hollingsworth, is grimly 
resigned to attempting the reformation of one criminal only—himeelf. 
“The besetting sin of a philanthropist, it appears to me,” Hawthorne says 
through the mouth of Coverdale, “is apt to be a moral obliquity. His 
sense of honour ceases to be the sense of other honourable men. At some 
point of his course—I know not exactly when or where—he is tempted to 
potter with the right, and can scarcely forbear persuading himself that the 
importance of his public ends renders it allowable to throw aside his ` 
private conscience.’ 
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Three of the short stories in Mosses from an Old Manse constitute 
Hawthorne’s most terse and convincing exposition of the reality of sin: 
The Hall of Fantasy, The Celestial Railroad, and Earth’s Holocaust. The 
last of these has a pertinence greater today than it possessed a century ago. 
It is the destruction of the past by innovating modern mankind, carting 
off to a bonfire on the Western prairie everything that dead ages venerated. 
Pedigrees, noble crests, badges of knighthood, and all the trappings of 
aristocracy are tossed in; a despairing gentleman cries, “ This fire is 
consuming all that marked your advance from barbarism, or could have 
prevented your’ relapse thither.” But purple robes and royal sceptres 
follow; and strong drink, and tobacco, and the weapons of war, and the 
gallows—and presently marriage. certificates, and money, and a cry rises 
that deeds to property must burn, and all written constitutions. The 
bonfire is augmented, very soon, by millions of books, the literature of 
the ages. “The truth was that the human race had now reached a stage 
of progress so far beyond what the wisest and wittiest men of former ages” 
had ever dreamed of that it would have been manifest absurdity to allow 
the earth to be any longer cumbered with their poor achievements in the 
literary line.” ‘To replenish the pyre the people soon drag up surplices, 
mitres, croziers, crosses, fonts, ‘chalices, communion tables, pulpits—and 
the Bible. “Truths which the hearers trembled at were nothing but a 
fable of the world’s infancy—so into the holocaust with Holy Writ.” And 
now it seems that every vestige of the human past has been destroyed 
in this magnificent reform, and mankind may luxuriate in’ primitive 
innocence. But “a dark-complexioned personage” reassures the des- 
pairing reactionaries: “There’s one thing that these wiseacres have for- 
gotten to throw into the fire, and without which all the rest of the 
conflagration is just nothing at all’”—the human heart. “And, unless they 
hit upon some method of purifying that foul cavern, forth from ‘it will 
reissue all the shapes of wrong or misery—the same old shapes or worse 
ones—which they have taken such~a vast deal of trouble to consume to 
ashes. - I have stood by this livelong night and laughed in my sleeve at the 
whole business. Oh, take my word for it, it will be the old world yet!” 

This was the substance of Hawthorne’s resolute conviction: that moral 
reformation is the only real reformation; that sin will always corrupt the 
projects of enthusiasts who leave it out of account; that progress is a 
delusion, except for the infinitely slow progress of conscience. But 
Hawthorne, like Pierce, was broken in the whirlwind of fanaticism, 
Northern and Southern, which wailed onward to Sumter, and then raved 
triumphant from Manassas to Appomattox. ' “The Present, the Immediate, 
the Actual, has proved too potent for me,” wrote Hawthorne in the last 
year of his life, the year of Gettysburg. “It takes away not only my 
scanty faculty but even my desire for imaginative composition, and leaves 
me sadly content to scatter a thousand peaceful fantasies upon the hurricane 
that. is sweeping us all along with it, possibly into a Limbo where our 
nation and its: policy may be as literally the fragments of a shattered 
dream as my unwritten Romance.” From that hurricane-fanned con- 
flagration of reforming enthusiasm and sinful appetite which became 
Civil War and Reconstruction American moral and political conservatism 
has not yet recovered, and perhaps never can. ‘‘Believe me, the fire will 
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not be allowed to settle down without’the addition of fuel that will startle 
many people who have lent a willing hand thus far,” growls the observer 
in Earth’s Holocaust. Thus the New England idealists, when the war 
was burnt out, discovered aghast that from its ashes writhed the corruption, 
brutality, and baneful ignorance which were supposed to have been roasted 
in their integument dogma of sin. a 

' RUSSELL KIRK:, 
Michigan: State College. 


THE MARVEL OF AN EGG 


“HE fascination of z bird’s egg is very far from being a mere 
childish fancy or the real reason’ for youthful (and not always - 
unprofitable) egg-collecting. There is a wonder in an egg that is 

hard to explain. In many ways, perhaps, that wonder is akin to the 
special fascination of a new-born baby. With birds, we see the egg 
first, before the babies appear; and of course it is always far more 
beautiful and exciting. Whichever way you consider it, a bird’s egg is a 
very wonderful thing, the more wonderful the more one thinks about it. 
I do not think it is an exaggeration to say that the first sight of a bird’s 
egg, in a child’s hand, or maybe just left in its nest, does more to foster 
: the sense of wonder in natural things than almost anything else. The 
ethics of egg-collecting apart, this early revelation is something that 
goes down a’ very long way, whose influence may never be entirely out- 
grown. Yet with all this, how little we really know about eggs! Some. 
may say the sense of wonder diminishes when a child learns the biological 
facts about eggs and how they come to be laid. I think perhaps there is 
some truth in this: the initial thrill gets tarnished with increasing know- 
ledge. ,But ‘understanding must be developed, and such knowledge 
cannot be witheld. 

Our attention is almost always concentrated, on the egg-shell, to the 
bird the least important part of the'egg. In fact, collections of birds’ 
eggs are really nothing more than collections of empty egg-shells, things 
which in the wild state, and also.for that matter in the kitchen, are speedily 
disposed of and forgotten. The real egg is in the contents, yet the whole 
science of oology has been built around the study ‘of egg-shells, their 
colour, thickness, size and shape, variations, and the numbers laid by 
individual species. All birds lay eggs, and in effect their eggs are not so 
very different in principle from all the other kinds of eggs from which 
various other creatures develop. Almost all animal life, from whales to 
whelks, from dragonflies to deer, not forgetting man himself, starts. life 
as an'egg. In fact, an egg, of whatever type, whether microscopic or 
several inches in diameter, might well be regarded as the first wonder of 
the earth. It is commonly supposed that the yolk of a bird’s egg is the’ 
embryo chick itself, when in truth it is nothing more than the food. so 
thoughtfully provided by nature inside this very special kind of “procreant 
cradle.” Incidentally, with birds, unlike other animals, the ovary which 
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produces the eggs was in all cases originally one of two such organs, of 
which the right-hand one fails to develop -and eventually almost com- 
pletely disappears. When an egg ripens in the ovary, it leaves ready to be 
laid, save for the addition of its outer coverings that protect the new life 
within. The thin but tough, cloudy membrane which fits round the 
jelly-like egg as a strong bag is applied first, then the limy shell is sealed 
round its contents. The very last process of all before lzying is the 
application of the colour of the egg, if any, which comes from various 
internal secretions and waste products in the hen bird’s blood-stream. 
I always find bird-lovers who ought to know this fact rather surprised if, I 
mention it at a lecture. They always seem to have a strange picture in 
their minds of a number of bright blue or brown mottled eggs clustered , 
together in miniature form inside a bird, all waiting to be laid one by one! 
There is good evidence that this application of colour on'to the still soft 
and moist shell often occurs only a very short time before an egg is ‘actually 
laid in the nest. No matter how or where an egg is laid, or how much 
it is moved round after laying by the incubating parent birds, the tiny 
embryo nucleus:at the,top of the knot of white in the egg always remains 
uppermost, and so receive most of the warmth from the bird’s body. 

As anyone who has ever kept chickens or watched a nest of wild birds 
` knows, development inside an egg is very rapid, and immense changes 
take place inside the baby bird before it is ready to emerge into the light. 
The act of hatching is beneficently aided by the tiny so-called egg-tooth; 
which is really a hard horny tip on the baby’s beak. This enables the 
bird to crack open the shell so that the bird can get out without too much - 
difficulty, and once it has fulfilled the inconspicuous but all-important 
task for which it was expressly designed, the egg-tooth falls off. The 
young bird fills its lungs with air, begins to breathe for the first time, its 
circulation really starts moving, its body temperature rises to its normal 
high level, and active life has commenced. 

The usual shape of an egg, the tapering oval, is quite remarkable in 
many ways. It is extremely strong, both lengthwise and crosswise, 
withstanding the weight of the mother bird whatever her size, even when 
she stands on one leg on her clutch to preen. A number of eggs in a 
small nest take up less room when of this shape than if they were of any 
other smooth, non-angular shape, while pear-shaped eggs can be covered 
by the brooding bird most easily when all the points face inward to the 
centre—which is how the bird herself always arranges them before 
beginning to sit. Circular or nearly circular eggs are mostly ‘laid on the ' 
flat ground, or inside a hole or other confined space, where they cannot 
readily roll away. Long tapering eggs, like those of guillemots and 
several other sea birds that nest on cliffs and rocky ledges, will tend to 
roll round and round rather than directly forwards to possible destruction 
over the brink. 

The size of an egg varies greatly with circumstances and species. 
Most birds occasionally produce a freak egg of tiny dimensions of the 
type that domestic poultry occasionally produce. for their owners’ 
amusement or disgust. ‘These tiny eggs do not develop since they are 
infertile, or addled. (Why i is it, by the way, that we always speak of a 
chicken’ s ee as “infertile,” but- a wild bird’s egg that fails to hatch as 
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“addled,” to me a much more picturesque and apt expression than the 
coldly scientific one? My dictionary tells me that the straightforward 
“addled” comes from the Anglo-Saxon adela, meaning mire or filth, and 
originates from the putrid contents of such an egg. The emphasis is 
on the state of being putrid, not the fact that an addled egg is just dead, 
empty of life, barren. “Infertile” is the correct scientific explanation, 
and all those who advise on poultry matters use this term, never the other. 
Yet none but the most unimaginative scientific ornithologist would ever 
speak of a “dud” wild bird’s egg being anything but “addled.” And 
what more resounding and colourful piece of derogation is there than to 
call someone “addle-pated”? Egg size depends as much on the task*it 
has to perform as on the size of the bird laying it. Birds which build 
elaborate nests in trees and bushes usually have small helpless young 
which hatch out from small, generally fairly numerous, eggs. On the 
other hand, ground-nesting birds usually have larger eggs, since their 
young must be more fully developed before hatching so that they can 
run about or perhaps swim almost at once, without the need for a long 
period of close and constant feeding by its parents. As in everything 
else, there are exceptions tc this general rule, but most of the cup-nesters 
lay small eggs, while ground-nesters like game birds, gulls, terns, plover, 
ducks and sea birds lay eggs that are quite large in proportion to their 
own size. The cuckoo, in keeping with its strange ways, is a notable 
exception, for it always lays a very small egg, much smaller than that of 
the sparrowhawk, which is of roughly the same size.’ Very tiny eggs, like 
those of tits and wrens, always seem to be laid in considerable numbers, 
to offset the inevitable losses from them and the high mortality rate 
among very small young birds during their first few months of life. In 
this country the mute swan lays the largest egg and the goldcrest the 
smallest. o 

Most eggs are coloured in some way, but the patterns vary enormously, 
not only among species and individuals, but also among clutches of the 
same hen. The actual basic colours do not change very much, however, 
and knowing nature as we do, it seems fair to say that all coloured eggs 
have their colour for some specific reason, although we do not by any 
means know the reason in every case. Mottled or blotched eggs 
generally act as some sort of camouflage, especially when they are laid on 
the ground amid stones, rocks or lumps of earth, like those of lapwings 
and nightjars, or amid grasses like those of skylarks, pipits and redshanks. 
Pale or unmarked eggs laid on the ground, like those of pheasants or 
partridges, are often covered with leaves by the hen before she leaves 
them, and are in any case pretty well hidden. And in spite of the obvious, 
exception of the wood-pigeon, which was probably once a hole-nester— 
it is still rot very skilled at nest-building—birds which lay their eggs in 
dark places have white or whitish eggs in many cases. This may be to 
enable them to see their eggs in the dimness, and perhaps the lack of 
colour is due to there being no necessity for a thick coating of pigment on 
the shell to protect the unborn chicks from the piercing rays of the sun, 
as is so necessary with some other species. Occasionally coloured-eggs, 
like those of herons, cormorants and grebes, are coated with a thick 
chalky deposit, or get covered with dirt and mud, or are indelibly stained 
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with the moisture from decaying vegetation on the nest, so that their 
conspicuousness is reduced, and further protection from strong sunlight 
is given. One particularly interesting rule is that dark or heavily-marked 
eggs, on which the pigment is laid on abundantly, are laid by older birds 

These are all facts which increase our admiration for birds and their 
eggs, and deepen, rather than solve, the mystery of how a tiny egg 
becomes, in an amazingly short space of time, a lusty and active bird. 
They all ought to be widely known as ‘a matter of general knowledge, and 
if they were explained to all the:small boys who gain such obvious enjoy- 


ment from birds-nesting each spring, and if the same small boys wanted’ . 


to listen—both of which conditions are unlikely, there might be a marked 
decrease in this old-established form of egg-stealing. But I doubt it, 
for the lure of a bird’s egg goes. back further and deeper than mere 
scientific knowledge. Perhaps sometimes it is a good thing to let all such 
cold facts, revealing as they are, slip out of one’s mind for a while, to try 
and recapture some of that early primitive sense of beauty and wonder 
that a bird’s egg, alone of all natural objects, can so readily conjure up in 
our minds. ‘ : j 
CLIVE BEECH. 
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Is DISARMAMENT POSSIBLE? 


N the manner almost of a ghost that walks the word disarmament has 
again passed from one side to the other of the British House of 
Commons. On November 6th last, the occasion being the debate on 


the Address, Mr. Noel-Baker, urged that the United Nations should - 


“draw up a treaty showing, clause by clause and schedule by schedule, 
exactly what the first step towards a disarmed world would really mean;” 
and he observed in parenthesis that “Russia, or other countries, could 
write clause by clause their objections and counter-proposals.” For his 
part Mr. Eden observed that “disarmament was now an issue before the 
United Nations,” and that he himself, when he appeared before the 
United Nations in the following week, proposed to raise the matter. 

Now it is obvious, as it has been obvious since the world began, that 
disarmament is the rock-bottom postulate of world peace. But mutual 
fear has prevented its ever being seriously, or at any rate profitably, 
discussed, although in modern times schemes have been proposed for 
what is more accurately called the limitation of armaments, which is a 
form of self-deception on the part of everybody concerned. A so-called 
Disarmament Conference was convened by the League of Nations ‘in 
1932; there is today in being a Disarmament Commission of the United 
Nations. . í i 

A present difficulty is that objective discussion is ruled out by Russia; 
for Russia has so far persisted in using whatever discussion has taken place 
(as by proxy she has used the Panmunjom discussions) as a cloak, dishonest 
and cynical, for her own peculiar ends. At the United Nations she has 
consistantly advocated on the one hand the total abolition of atomic 
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weapons (in which arm she happens to be at a disadvantage) and on the 
other a mere reduction by percentage of the other armaments (in which 
she happens to hold the edvantage). The result would be that Russia 
would effect an equality at zero in the one department, and would retain 
her proportionate advantage in the other. The only answer to.such 
chicanery would obviously be a forthright proposal for disarmament, 
comprehensive, total, immediate, permanent. The United Nations has 
not yet contemplated such a proposal. 

Yet, odd as it may be, there is such a thing in being as a Disarmament 
Commission. It is part of the machinery at the disposal of the United 
Nations. The oddity of the situation is that while the representatives of 
the Powers continue to gather round the machinery, they have not yet 
made any attempt to use it. Instead they go on throwing spanners into 
it, as it were, the while their governments push feverishly ahead in the 
maddest competition in armaments-production known to history. It is 
more than twenty years ago, in February 1932, that the other League of 
Nations convened what was called its “disarmament” conference. 
Thirteen years still earlier che Treaty of Versailles had given a chastened 
pointer to what was generally but loosely known as the cause of dis- 
armament. On paper and in words the cause of disarmament has for half 
a century been featured as an ideal, the cardinal ideal, of high diplomacy; 
and the talk still goes on, though no achievement, no shadow, no prospect 
of achievement yet emerges. Rather we seem to be further away from 
achievement than ever; for there is no possibility of doubt that Russian 
diplomacy as summarised above is today deliberately warping the osten- 
sible cause of disarmament into an instrument of her own aggressive 
intention. ; 

That fact is new in the offing. Not before have we been debauched by 
such a spectacle as is now presented by the disarmament commission. 
We may well’ wonder whether in the conditions now obtaining it is 
compatible with commonsense to go on talking about disarmament, 
knowing as we do. know from a bitter conviction that one of the essential 
parties to the cause is actuated by an evil motive. Indeed it needs only a 
slight and elementary exercise of thought to grasp the fact that if the 
cart be put before the horse we cannot expect progress. Peace and 
disarmament are the reward of collective goodness in the hearts of men. 
Until the moral foundation be laid, there can be no peace; for peace is 
essentially the moral consummation. ; 

Yet there is an answer to the apparently desperate state of affairs now 
presented to us. Itis indeed not desperate at all, despite the superficial 
paradox. Itis often the darkest portents in experience, as though by an 
elastic reaction, that produce the happiest results, as the most experienced 
people well know, though they cannot pretend to understand the mystery 
that guides us to the goal. The blackest present portent is the cynicism 
of Russia’s sabotage. First, she amassed a strength of armaments un- 
paralleled in history; then she made the dual proposal mentioned above; 
and made the incidental proposal (submitted to the Security Council on 
June 18th last) that all States should ratify the Geneva protocol of 1925 
(which prohibited bacteriological warfare) with the proviso that the 
prohibition should not apply to any State whose forces or civilian popu- 
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lation had been first subjected to ‘bacteriological attack. As she herself 
took the precaution of accusing the United Nations forces of having used 
germ warfare to cause an epidemic in north Korea, the logic of the 1925 
protocol, as‘ marshalled by Russia’s own dispositions, would be that 
everybody in the world except Russia and her satellites would be pro- 
hibited from using germs as weapons. The fact that her accusation 
against the United Nations happened to be a lie was neither here nor there 
in the bolshevic philosophy. It goes without saying, though it is better 
to go on saying it (as the French neatly put it, ça va sans dire, mais ça ira 
encore mieux en le disant) no progress is made towards disarmament. 

None the less the game goes wearily on. On August 12th lást the 
three western Powers told the disarmament commission that they were 
ready to take part in a disarmament conference if Russia and China would 
first agree to limit their armed forces to 1,500,000 men each. If that were‘ 
agreed, they proposed that the conference should discuss: (1) the dis- 
tribution by land, sea and air of armed forces considered appropriate 
within the agreed limitation; (2) the types and quantities of armaments 
considered necessary to support the permitted armed forces; and (3) the 
elimination of all armed forces and armaments other than those permitted, 
provision being made for the elimination of all major weapons adaptable 
to mass destruction and the effective international control of atomic 
energy to ensure the prohibition of atomic weapons. Once those limitations 
were agreed, the three Powers proposed that the five Powers should 
advance by stages: first, by calling a conference to negotiate the principal 
categories of armed forces and types of armaments required by the 
Powers within the. agreed limitations; second, by calling. a series of 
regional conferences to be attended by all nations having sizable armaments; 
third, by incorporating all the agreements reached in the five-Power and 
the regional conferences in a draft treaty which would bring “into 
balanced relationship all essential components of the disarmament 
programme.” 

Those long and pompous words, as was expected, were duly laid to 
rest by Mr. Malik’s flat refusal of the proposals (August 29th). Mr: 
Malik was then due to retire from the commission as Russia’s delegate, 
, and, his remarks on that occasion were theréfore in the nature of a swan. 
song. The swan song, however, proved to be the same old song. He 
glibly applied the epithets “hypocritical and false” to the western 
proposals, without even attempting seriously to examine them, talked 
about the “lust of American monopolists,” and reaffirmed the well known 
fact that his government was interested only in its own proposal for the’ 
immediate abolition of atomic weapons coupled with a reduction by one- 
third of conventional arms and effectives. The British delegate, Mr. J. E. 
Coulson, observed that Mr. Malik’s statement would be an insult to the 
commission’s intelligence were it not obvious that the statement in its 
propagandist purpose was not directed to the commission at all, but to 
other, less well informed audiences outside. - 

The figure 1,500,000 above mentioned is worth noting, as a measure of 
the extent to which we have slithered down the slippery slope. There 
has never, be it recalled, been any realistic talk about true disarmament 
at any time during the present century, with the apparent single exception 
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in the case of the late Maxim Litvinov.. Let the irony pass. It was a 
Russian delegate to the League of Nations who in 1927, 1928, 1929 and 
1932 talked sense by urging that if the world wanted to disarm, all it had 
to do was to disarm, immediately, totally, permanently. He explained 
that disarmament meant the abolition of all armies, navies and air forces, 
the demolition of all factories manufacturing, or capable of manufacturing, 
armaments, the sinking of ‘all existing warships, the scrapping of all 
existing munitions and materials of war, the paying off of the general 
staffs. Of course, he was a Russian, and therefore mischievously capable 
of juggling sense with nonsense. Behind him, in Moscow, even when on 
Moscow’s ostensible behalf he spoke those sterling words, the Red Army, 
then as now, was being fast expanded and intensively trained. In March, 
1928, and in the context of his own excellent proposal, he was asked to 
‘explain why it was that the Red Army was being more feverishly built up 
than any army in the world at that time; and he gave the nonsensical, 
even idiotic, answer that the Red Army must be regarded as an exception 
to the rule, its maintenance being necessary, even in an otherwise disarmed 
world, to protect Russia from what he called the “hostile manifestations” 
of her surrounding enemies. In other words the Litvinov exception was 
no exception after all, and it may therefore be said that there has been no 
serious talk about disarmament in any official quarter since the beginning 
of the century. 

Tne talk has been confined to the project of “limitation” in armaments. 
Little wonder the talk has led nowhere. The limitation of armaments is 
a waste of ink and of breath. It keeps open the back door. It gives fear, 
the enemy of faith and of peace, full scope; and armaments, no matter 
how limited by an artificial agreement, can be expanded in the inevitable 
emergency. Yet even in the restricted and self-deceptive scope of what we 
call the limitation of armaments it is possible to measure a symbolic 
deterioration in the diplomatic standards. In 1932, when it had become - 
clearly established that the League of Nations Disarmament Conference 
had no intention of discussing real disarmament, but only the limitation 
of armaments, it was a German proposal about the degree of limitation 
that seems interesting in the retrospect. The proposal was that the four 
western European nations ori whom at that time the peace of the world 
mainly depended—Britain, France, Italy and Germany—should agree 
to limit the peace-time strength of their arméd forces to 300,000 men each: 
a mere bagatelle when looked at from the standpoint of 1952. The 
proposal however was rejected by the French and British Governments, 
who refused to accept an equality in armaments with Germany. It may 
be remembered in passing that the German delegation thereupon seceded 
both from the disarmament conference and from the League of Nations. 
Hitler was elected Chancellor of Germany in the following January, and 
the die was cast for another war. ` 

In 1952, following the same old mirage of limitation in armaments, the 
Western Powers, whose spokesman for the purpose was Sir Gladwyn 
'Jebb (Britain), have proposed that there should be a maximum strength 
of between 1,000,000 anc 1,500,000 (which in practice of course means 
1,500,000) men each for the United States, the Soviet Union and China, 
and between 700,000 ané 800,000 (that is in practice 800,000) each for 
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Britain and France. The contrast in the proposed figures of 1932 and 
1952 is the measure of the extent to which the situation has worsened in 
twenty years. There can be little doubt in any mind which even for a 


_moment considers the matter that the. situation will go on worsening 


until we bump, against something which knocks us sensible, or in the 
alternative until’ Christianity takes root firmly enough to banish. the fear. 


Two world wars and the spreading distress have not, it seems, given us 


a big enough bump; nor has Christianity yet banished the fear that breeds 
the armaments. Stern and uncompromising as be the truth to which we 
are driven, we are none the less driven to it, and have to face it. 

If there be one lesson in the field of high diplomacy more clearly taught 
than any other by the events of the present century it is this, that we waste 
our time by talking and scheming about the limitation, as distinct from 
the total abolition, of armaments. If we cannot agree on disarmament, 
then let us stop wasting time on the “limitation” of armaments. In this 
matter there are no fine shades in the argument. It is all or nothing. 
There are cases in which compromise is useful. There are times when 
half a loaf is better than no bread. Disarmament belongs to neither of 
those categories. Reason dictates the answer, experience has confirmed it. 
Curiously enough, the Treaty of Versailles and its integral Covenant of 
the League of Nations, though in 1919 the atmosphere was more congenial ` 
to the true cause of disarmament, avoided the actual word ‘‘disarmament,” 
and envisaged only the “limitation” or “reduction” of armaments, whereas 
when the edges of good will had been roughened by the later irritations, 
it was “disarmament” that became the slogan. The preamble to Part V 
(Military, Naval and Air Clauses) of the Treaty read thus: “In order to 
render possible the initiation of a general limitation of the armaments of 
all nations, Germany undertakes strictly to observe the military, naval 
and air clauses which follow”. “Throughout the twenty years which were 
to be uncomfortably and insecurely lived before the second world war 
broke out (though the Treaty had by contrast held out the specific hope 
of “a firm, just and durable Peace”) it was by contrast disarmament that 
dominated the diplomatic aspiration. 

The German politicians, typified by Dr. Stresemann, pinned their hopes 
on the Versailles promise that Germany’s disarmament would be followed 
by general limitation of armaments. At the Locarno conference (1925) 
Dr. Luther and Dr. Stresemann were interested more in the renewed 
Allied promise to carry out the promise of general limitation already made 
in 1919 than in the formal machinery ‘of a combined opposition 
against an aggressor. When the League of Nations Disarmament Con- 
ference did at last meet in February 1932, it was again the test case of 
disarmament that exercised the German delegation. As disarmament 
itself, properly so-called, was never, on the ‘agenda, there could be no 
surprise when agreement could not be reached ’on the limitation of 
armaments, because the plain fact, repeatedly established and illustrated, 
was that the retention of armaments, whether on a high or a low level, 
meant the retention of the distrust and fear which prevented agreement. 
If the year 1914 was the most fåtal year of the century, the year 1932 was 
demonstrably the second in the order. After the new world war then 
made inevitable, the very cause of disarmament as such never came 
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within measurable distance. The Charter of the United Nations merely 
sought “to ensure by the acceptance of principles and the institution of 
methods, that armed force should not be used, save in the common 
interest.” ; 

That familiar back door (“‘save. . . .”) is fatal. In the case of the League 
of Nations Covenant twenty-six years earlier the back door was con- 
stituted in the words of Article 8: “The Members of the League recognise 
that the maintenance of peece requires the reduction of national armaments 
to the lowest paint consistent with national safety and the enforcement 
by common action of international obligations.” The futility, the 
nonsense, of such an idea no longer needs to be argued. National safety 
is inconsistent with the retention of armaments at no matter how low a 
point. One might as well talk about reducing the number of worms in 
the wood to the lowest point consistent with the wood’s preservation. 
Could anyone imagine in such a case that any expedient would serve 
except the total elimination of the worms? What the diplomatic problem 
amounts to is this: can a method be devised whereby the Great Powers 
can be bound by a general undertaking to disarm? It is clearly useless at 
this present time to expect that a sense of honour or of obligation can 
avail the purpose. When it is known that the men of the Kremlin openly 
repudiate the very notion of honour, there cannot be a “‘gentleman’s 
agreement” with them about anything. If there is to be any possibility 
of agreement a method must be found which will’ be knave-proof as well 
as fool-proof. It seems odd, perhaps the oddest thing thrown up by this 
modern nightmare of high diplomacy, that though the answer sticks out 
a mile, though any average mind could readily imagine what the answer 
is, and though the answer is of an elementary simplicity, yet no official 
initiative has ever propounded it in international conference or in the 
ordinary intercourse of the diplomatic channels. 

It happens that thirteen years ago, when the second world war had 
been in progress for only 2 month or two, and-had hardly warmed up to 
its beastly proceedings, a certain humble individual, hardly believing it 
possible that the world’s politicians could be guilty of such collective 
imbecility as to Aight another world war to its bitter end, formulated in 
writing the simple details cf the obvious way to stop war and ensure peace 
by a fool-proof, knave-proof scheme of disarmament, and delivered a 
copy of it personally to ezch ambassador of the Powers involved in the 
war, and to a member of the British Government. It was totally ignored. 
Yet no honest man could say in what way it was defective as a practical 
proposition. It amounted simply to this, that the war, then involving 
only the western European Powers, should be called off at once on the 
agreed understanding that a world conference be convened at once for 
the exclusive purpose of general disarmament. The scheme of disar- 
mament would be that a permanent disarmament commission be set up, 
constituted of delegates from the Great Powers, whose function would 
be ‘to disarm and keep disarmed every nation in the world;-that the said 
commission be permanently stationed in the capital of each of the Great 
Powers, its composition in each capital being the representatives of all the, 
Powers except the Power being disarmed. What would happen, if such a 
scheme were carried into effect, would be that in Washington, for instance, 
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a disarmament commission would function composed of British, French, 
German, Russian, Italian, Japanese and Chinese (but not American) 
representatives; in Moscow the corresponding commission would be 
composed of the like representatives except that an American represen- 
tative would be added and there would be no Russian representative; 
and so on. If the Great Powers were thus effectively disarmed, there 
would be no difficulty about the smaller fry disarming; but if there were 
such difficulty, it could be met by the inclusion of such smaller fry as 
members of the disarmament commission. The sanction therefore would 
be that each representative in each capital, knowing that his own country 
was being totally, mercilessly disarmed by all the other countries, would 
see to it that he did his own business well. There would be an automatic 
self-imposed competition in thoroughness. 

~ If by such a means it became understood—as it obviously would—that 
there was no possibility of any Power in the world possessing armaments, 
military, naval or aerial, the fear and distrust which are the traditional 
curse of international relations would be exorcised. There would be no’ 
possibility of any. one Power signing an undertaking to disarm and then 
dishonouring the undertaking, nor of the Powers in general being averse 
from signing for ‘fear the others would steal a march. Such imbecilities 
as the 1932 refusal of France and Britain to “allow” Germany an equality 
in limited armaments, or the 1952 Russian attempt to abolish atomic 
bombs while retaining tanks and T.N.T. bombers, would be totally ruled 
out. 

On paper, it might be objected by the faint-hearted, such a proposed 
scheme does indeed look fool-proof and knave-proof; but life is not lived 
on theories, however perfect they may appear on paper; human nature is 
human, etc. The answer to such an objection surely is that within the 
national as distinct from the international sphere we do contrive to settle 
our differences and quarrels by other means than that of mortal combat. 
The fact that the law courts are unrelievedly busy’ proves that there is no 
dearth of squabbles or problems; yet individually we are in fact disarmed 
in the physical sense. We do not go about with rifles slung over our 
shoulders for the purpose of self-defence. If we did, the result would be 
wholesale mutual murder, such as now obtains between nations, from no 
other cause than that the parties concerned bore arms. In the international 
field peace is synonymous with disarmament. It is a proved waste of time 
to talk peace, to hold international conferences, to constitute leagues of 
nations or united nations, to perform the mockeries of a so-called inter- 
national court of justice, unless and until the nations be disarmed. The 
tactic of advancing to the goal by degrees—that is by the means of the 
progressive limitation of armaments—is a proved fiasco. The most 
obvious proof is the fact that whereas in 1932 the talk was of limitation 
on the basis of 300,000 men: apiece, the proposed 1952 basis is 1,500,000 
apiece. The progression in short is upwards not downwards; and at this 
horrible moment of 1952.the world is spending more, far more, on 
armaments than it ever spent before. 


GEORGE GLASGOW. 
November 11th, 1952. 
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HISTORY OF BIRMINGHAM* 


It is possible to argue that Birmingham should not be called a “city” but 
` ought to be given a classification of its own, just as H. G. Wells argued that 
there was a danger of causing confusion by including the United States among 
the “countries.” In each case a community exists and thrives, not because of 
its geographical situation or natural resources, but thanks to mechanical invention 
and technical organisation. ‘That Birmingham’s civic and social problems differ 
fundamentally from those of communities with deeply established roots is 
evident from the two-volume History of Birmingham, published for the City 
Council by the Oxford University Press. The first volume, by Prof. Conrad 
Gill, of this imposing and beautifully-produced work, covers the whole period 
“Manor to Borough, 1865.” But Birmingham’s history as a place of im- 
portance began only at the end of the seventeenth century and, even so, there 
is considerable dispute as to why the first advance took place. Was it because 
prominent dissenters fled here from chartered boroughs to escape the economic 
restrictions of the guilds anc the economic disabilities of the Clarendon Code? 
Prof. Gill pooh-poohs the idea, because Birmingham was not the only scene of 
industrial advance at this time. But it remains obvious that the prospect of 
religious and economic freedom attracted dissenters most bent on seeking an 
outlet for their energies; anG, in the event, it may be that Birmingham owes its 
industrial greatness as much to the Llayds, who solved the problem of capital, 
as to the canal-makers and, later, Boulton and Watt, who solved the problems 
of communications and power. Whatever the motive which brought men of 
enterprise to this part of the world, what remains remarkable is that the society 
they created never solidified, but remained astonishingly flexible and adven- 
turous, so that Birmingham has seemed to be in a constant state of industrial 
revolution. If the transformation into the “Age of Steani,” in which Boulton 
and Watt played the leading parts, stands on its own in the textbooks, this was 
only one episode in a history, marked by continuous change. No wonder the 
politician and local administrator (despite the Chamberlains) have seemed to 
lag behind the businessman and technician. 

Mr. Asa Briggs, in the second volume of this official history, has had the 
difficult task of covering the modern period—difficult because ‘“Chamber- 
‘lainism” (whether in local government or the pursuit of Protectionism) is still 
a subject to arouse contemporary passion, and because the author has had to 
include a great deal of civic detail which is of no interest to the general reader. 
But this second volume is fascinating because the outlines of gigantic problems 
can be discerned. In the sense that this city of “small men” and diverse 
trades has now been overshadowed by enormous industrial combinations and 
mass-producing industries, Eirmingham has been the centre of a new revolution. 
Mr. Briggs would be the first to admit that these new developments require 
more detailed study, so do their political, social and civic implications. 

CHARLES FENBY. 


* History of Birmingham. By Conrad Gill and Asa Briggs. Published for the Bir- 
mingham City Council by Oxford University Press. Two volumes: Three guineas. 


THECDORE ROOSEVELT* 


The years of Theodore Roosevelt's prime, marked by an unlimited self- 
confidence, are covered by this large batch of his correspondence. The letters 
display the wide range and abounding energy of his first term as’ President, 
together with the shaping of the policy he called the Square Deal. (Square, 
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New, and Fair: the “deal” has a permanent attraction for American reformers 
in office.) Roosevelt was riding high in these years. He felt himself to have 
been born for the White House, aid was ready to avow that he enjoyed every- 
thing about it. Here was the reason that he refused to listen to those of his 
friends who in 1900 warned him that the party bosses meant him to be buried 
in the Vice-Presidency. He believed in his star. 

He had an invincible sense of his own rightness, and laid claim at every stage 
to the double merit of keeping faith with his own ideal and furthering good 
government to the limit of his power. The intensity of this concern was 
balanced by a variety of social and intellectual interests such as could not be 
found in any contemporary American. | He revelled in the oper air as in the 
hunting of big game, and was always reading and writing. These pleasures 
overflow especially in the letters to two English friends, Cecil Spring-Rice and 
‘Sir George Trevelyan. When the latter remarked that he was fortunate as 
President in escaping, the grilling ordeal of parliamentary attendance, he replied 
that the intolerable grind of patronage, of making and approving minor appoint- 
ments, was worse than anything that a Prime Minister had to suffer. He could 
tell Trevelyan that in the midst of an election campaign he had been re-reading 
much history, including Macaulay with undiminished admiration, and when 
writing to Frederic Harrison he could Jaunch out upon an expansive discussion 
of the Byzantine Empire. His interest in Britain and Europe was never slack- 
ened. He looked upon the.Boer War as a distressing exposure of the incom- 
petence of British aristocracy. He had a shrewd estimate of William II. His 
speculations as to the future of the European Powers were sometimes prescient 


and sometimes wide of the mark. He thought that the Kaiser’s Germany had _ 


designs of challenging the United States through South America. His views 
of the Far East.were generally sound. He was not unnaturally proud of his 
service in peace-making between Russia and Japan in 1905. His home policy 
in the Square Deal was largely directed to curbing the monopolist trusts and 
the “malefactors of great wealth.” In the light of what was to happen twenty 
years later, it is interesting that he should have regarded the curbing of the 
Senate as an urgent constitutional reform. 

Theodore Roosevelt was a letter-writer of extraordinary profusion; hence the 
editing of this series called for a plan of rigorous selection. As before there 
are scores of trivial pieces that might well have been left out, while the mixture 
of family letters with important state papers is undoubtedly to be regretted. 
The ,two volumes, making 1,400 pages, are divided into sections, bearing 
headlines referring to the Square Deal. A plain need of each division is a 
brief summiary and exposition. Even for American students, the events and 
policies dealt with have become remote. Such careful editing as the Letters 
are receiving ought not to be without this specific guidance. 

S. K. RATCLIFFE. 


* The Letters of Theodore Roosevelt: Vols. 3 and 4, 1901-5. Edited by Elting E. 
Morison. Oxford, Cumberlege. 1308. : 


THE FORTUNES OF FAUST* 


In her new book Professor Butler takes up certain themes of her earlier work 
on ritual magic. It is above all a philological analysis of the variations of the 
Faust theme in German and English literature; and as Dr. Butler has collected 


all the relevant and irrelevant material, her scholarly volume has a good chance - 


of becoming the standard work in English on that interesting subject. Her 
more special concern is the way many poets and novelists have treated the 
‘theme of magic. “Religion and magic,” she says, “came into the world as 
Siamese twins. . . .. Medieval theology had recourse to the desperate remedy of 
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cutting them asunder. . . . The widely different expressions on their strangely 
similar features seemed to prove that the left-hand twin belonged to Satan and 
the right-hand twin to God, 'an assumption which did not explain why magic 
and religion were perpetually gravitating together again after they had been 


_disjoined.” ‘The Faustbook of 1587 was full of both elements, and its anonymous 


English translator was even more interested in magic than its German author 
or compiler. Marlowe’s Doctor Faustus, we are told, is an unsuccessful attempt 
“to fuse the two diametrically opposite conceptions of Satanism in the legend 
and so-called black magic.” Things changed in the period of optimistic 
enlightenment when people freed themselves from “the nightmare dreams of 
demonology and witchcraft.” Lessing’s Faust, if he had finished it, might have 
exploded tenacious superstitions, and Goethe “considered the assumptions of 
the legend silly and absurd:” he only dragged in magic to debase it: His 
Faust, although sceptical “on the subject of a world beyond and a God above 
us,” sees the sum of man’s endeavour in being “active and occupied here and 
now,” and so becomes, in Goethe’s opinion, eligible for ‘‘salvation.” Pro- 
fessor Butler continues by showing what solutions the pdst-Goethean writers 
found to the problem of salvation. One of them is being praised for stating 
that Faust is best “saved” through the magic word of great poets. The more 
pessimistic the nineteenth and twentieth centuries became, the more despairing 
became also the Faust versions, the most tragic being those by Lenau ‘and 
Thomas Mann. T 

¢roféssor Butler intersperses her philological and mythological analyses with 
short appraisals of the more important Faust versions, and some of her findings 
are apt to cause surprise. She seems enchanted by the old Faustbook, calling 
it “one of the greatest inspirational books of modern times,” while having to 
admit that the German language of the sixteenth century, with the exception 
of Luther, was “uncouth, wooden, blunt, and crude”’—as if a piece of literature 
could ever become great without being written in creative verse or prose. “One 
also learns with surprise that Lenau’s Faust poem is “‘outstandingly beautiful,” 
“by far the greatest tragic version in modern times,” because it is written in that 
pseudo-poetical verse in which innumerable post-Goethean German tragedies 
and epic poems are composed. It is again her bias in favour of the Faustbook 
which makes her believe that “all the most moving and poetical passages in 
Thomas Mann’s novel derive directly from the Urfaustbook.” That old and 
dry-as-dust piece of literature and Thomas Mann’s great novel have really 
nothing in common except a few philological details. While it is impossible to 
agree with Professor Butler on this point, one can unreservedly agree with her 
when she praises F. T. Vischer’s Faust parody and calls it “positively uncanny 
in its brilliance, ease, exuberance, and inexhaustible verve.” 

` - Dr. J.: LESSER. 

* The Fortunes of Faust. By E. M. Butler. Cambridge University Press. 30s. 


A FRENCH TOYNBEE? 


Monsieur Grousset is a distinguished French Orientalist who, in venturing 
outside his own field, has clearly emulated Spengler and Toynbee. The reader 
cannot help being impressed by the enormous erudition on almost every page, 
although it is this very erudition which by overwhelming him makes it at times 
rather difficult to follow the argument. This applies in particular to the third 
chapter, in which European and Asiatic religious images are compared. Although 
the argument is almost always ingenious and often fascinating, it has to be 
presented in such an abbreviated form that it becomes almost a kind of catalogue. 
He is at his best when he writes about the East, and his analysis of thé cultural 
and political interaction of East and West is without doubt the best part of his 
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book. The first part, which contains a kind of general account of World 
History as implied in the title, is decidedly. weaker; it has neither the monu- 
mental sweep of Spengler nor the stimulating classifications with which Toynbee 
has enriched the vocabulary and methodology of historical research. In fact, 
some of the generalisations are rather trivial, so when he declares that in human 
societies progress is generally made, at any given point, only at the price of 
more costly recession in other sectors. This has most probably often been 
true; but to state it as an axiom does not lead us very far, and it certainly does 
not add up to a fundamental law of history as the author believes. His estimate 
of civilisation proceeds on fairly conventional lines, and, although it completely 
ignores the vital economic factors, provides a good general introduction if 
one keeps in. mind that'the book is written from the point of view of a 
French Catholic. He scrupulously tries to be fair, as his few and rather 
anaemic remarks about the Reformation show, but he always remains at the 
surface, and his conclusions are more determined by his limited viewpoint 
than he is aware of. ‘He makes the Germans the villains of European history, 
a simplification which, in 1946, when the French edition of this book was first 
published, was quite understandable. But it should not have led him to write 
the following sentence: ‘The cardinal misfortune of the Middle Ages was that, 
thanks to the bad example of the. Merovingian and Carolingian chieftains in ` 
partitioning their kingdoms among their sons, the Roman idea of the state as 
a unity was constantly displaced by the Teutonic view of it as the heritable 
property of a royal family.” This shows a complete misconceptiom of the 
complex nature of feudal society and is an almost classical example of a gross 
simplification which no serious student of medieval Europe would accept. It 
would be easy to enumerate several more historical errors, but in emphasising 
these we would be doing an injustice to the author, since these blemishes do 
not impair the essential value and importance of the book. It is important 
precisely because it attempts a synthesis, and there is a sense in which having 
failed nobly in providing a sum of history is of greater’ value than having suc- 
ceeded in providing accurate but only partial accounts. The translation is 
almost entirely praiseworthy. 

; Dr. REINHOLD ARIS. 


-# Rene Grousset, The Sum of History. Translated by Helen and A. Temple Patterson 
Tower Bridge Publications. ats. š : 3 
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GREEK LITERATURE TODAY 


Recently published renderings of the classics have placed a new and entirely 
welcome emphasis on readability with no corresponding sacrifice of accuracy. 
The crib is losing ground to the translation. One of the good offices of this 
useful book* is to provide a general commentary to these new works, and a 
companion to the awakening interest of which they are a sign: not to translate, 
but to interpret. The author, who is Professor of Classics in the University , 
of Cape Town, deprecates the claim that he has written a work of scholarship. 
But he quotes liberally from well-chosen English versions, old and new: he 
takes his reader as far as the end of the Hellenistic era, lovingly pinning each 
author to his historical backbround and evaluating his achievement. Professor 
Baldry is not shy of judgments. He is not concerned to sell the fifth century 
B.C. to the twentieth A.D. „Indeed, any back-to-the-texts urge must come 
from the reader, for Professor Baldry’s theme is not so much where Greek 
literature impingés on modern circles of experience as where it deserts them. 
On those terms Hesiod needs more of a sauce towards digestion than a few 
‘words on the coldness of conventional forms, and no amount of understanding 
its ritualistic production can make the Persae palatable now. Yet Professor 
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Baldry’s method is undoubtedly the right one, because one of the deep appeals 
that Greek literature makes to the student who has broken down its first for- 
biddingness is its bond not with later generations, but with the contemporary 
life that produced it. Greek men of letters were not often topical in what 
they wrote: they had no need to be. They were not distinguished from their 
fellows by any form of specialisation, any separateness of function: they were ' 
citizens first and writers afterwards; and thus, though their subjects were often 
remote in legend or speculation, “each was in some sense a mouthpiece of his 
own age.” 

Professor Baldry is too honest to represent his field as easy of conquest by 
the uninitiate, and at the same time too conscientious to stray far from the 
beaten way of opinion. Truc, Oxford philosophers of an older generation will 
be surprised to come upon Aristotle relegated almost without apology to the 
status of an imitator of Plata, who on his extant writings hardly deserves his 
reputation. More refreshing is the recognition that Theocritus was no more 
of a countryman than Spenser, and the guarded estimate of Euripides the 
atheist. “Sometimes Euripides denies the gods; more often he accepts them 
as an evil reality. He is not a consistent or systematic thinker in any sphere. 
He is a critic, not a missionary. He rejects the old: he is not sure of the new.” 
Professor Baldry’s is a lively mind quick to sense the tempo of his own age 
and the quality of an older one; he may well be successful in commending, or 
at least explaining, one to the other. 
: ae Joun HILARY. 


* Greek Literature for the Modern Reader. Cambridge University Press. 18s. 


MARY SHELLEY 


The possible apostasy of Mary Shelley to her husband’s cause, after his 
death, is a nice question. For something like a century the opinion has tended 
to go against her. Equating the poet’s idealism with a rationalism more rougbly 
and readily cut, the partisans of Shelley blamed his widow for compromising 
with the “enemy forces,” failing to carry on the struggle for him, and mis- 
representing and attempting to fancify his temperament, his actions, and his 
dedicated purpose. This interpretation is challenged by Muriel Spark in her 

_ critical biography Child of Light, a reassessment of Mary Shelley, both as an 
author and an individual. The image she uses to express her sense of the 
relationship between the dead poet and his one-time contemporaries is original 
and amusing. The Radicalism, she suggests, of these hangers-on of “freedom” 
bore no more resemblance to Shelley’s real position than the promiscuous 
“thas beens” of the Soho pubs to the serious pioneers of Emancipation. “Know- 
ing,” writes Mrs. Spark of Mary, “that Shelley’s ‘cause’ was not her own; 
that she was no vindicator of the Rights of Women; knowing that she was no 
rebel at heart, she rejected the belated trappings of the rebel.” Not that she. 
was a reactionary, Mrs. Spark goes on to tell us. It was merely that she had 
herself no particular passion for “reforming the world:” Then, too, as Mrs. 
Spark points out by quoting from Mary’s Journal, she saw “the counter-argu- 
ments too strongly”; and in this her view of society was far more objective and 
realistic than that of the Real Reds or the True Blues. 

That which lost Mary for a somewhat dubious cause was a gain to her as a 
novelist; for in her magnum opus, The Last Man, as Mrs. Spark shows, this sense 
of there being two sides to a question gives her story a sober veracity. ‘This 
work, which is truly panoramic in conception, deals with the final annihilation 
of man under the impact of war and plague; and the contest between the 
republican cause and that of the monarchy is treated by Mary with just this 
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feeling for “the counter-arguments.” Mrs. Spark, who seems to be the first to 
have dealt with this work at any length, provides a most illuminating com- 
mentary on it, as well as giving an abridged version of the whole novel in an 
appendix. Apart from these features, che book is chiefly of interest for a 
penetrating chapter on her novel Frankenstein, and for an attempt to explain 
the strange relationship between Mary, Hogg and Shelley, based on the fresh 
evidence which came to light in W. S. Scott’s New Shelley Letters published in 
1948. Mrs. Spark’s tone throughout the book is moderate and restrained, 
with a sly touch of humour; and her claims are made with so even a voice that 
one is inclined to trust in her advocacy. 
Derek STANFORD. 


Child of Light: a Reassessment of Mary Wollstonecraft Shelley. By Muriel Spark. 
Tower Bridge Publications, Ltd. 12s. 6d 


BAUDELAIRE 

For some sixty years Baudelaire has exerted a potent influence’on English 
verse. For the poets of the Nineties it was chiefly the element of “pleasure- 
perdition” in his work that affected and fascinated them; for Mr. Eliot’s 
generation it was rather the “theological” Baudelaire which became the aspect 
of importance. Yet for all the occasional renderings into English, of single 
pieces or limited selections, by poets as competent as Lord Alfred Douglas, 
Arthur Symons, and Allen Tate, there existed no complete translation of Les 
Fleurs du Mal either in or out of print. This lack Mr. Conder has now made 
good, but the competition he has had to face from others who started to blaze 
the trail has been, one fears, too much for him. He is a veteran translator 
and there is little cause for our disagreement with his efforts as far as the meaning 
goes. When checked against the originals, his poems show him as a faithful 
‘interpreter, close to the French in syntax, sense, and rhyme. Here, his own 
collection clearly scores over Arthur Symons’ volume of Baudelaire’s prose and 
verse published in the Nineteen-twenties—a translation as inaccurate as it 
was poetic. Indeed, to find renderings as exact as Mr. Conder’s we must go 
to the work of an American, Mr. C. F. MacIntyre, whose One Hundred Poems 
from Les Fleurs du Mal was published ‘by the University of California Press in 
1947. If only Mr. Conder had been content to publish the French poems 
with a prose crib (his edition is not a bi-lingual one), all would have been well 
and no one’s taste offended. As it is, he sometimes gives us versions whose ` 
banal diction and cacophonous music: must wound every lover of the great 
French poet, and misappraise many who do not-know the language. From 
this gaucherie, however, he escapes fairly often, and in such a piece as Autumn 
Song (p. 78) succeeds so well that we can only wonder how he came to permit 

his less happy renderings to reach the light of print. 

; DEREK STANFORD. 
Les Fleurs du Mal. Rendered into English by Alan Conder. Cassell. 12s. 6d. 
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Dr. Gerard Friters, who made his name in the literary world by his authorita- 
tive study on Outer Mongolia, is now devoting his abundant energies to another 
part of Asia. .As Professor of Political Science and International Affairs and 
Head of the Department of Political Science in the University of the Punjab 
at Lahore, he has set a high standard for his pupils in his Inaugural Lecture 
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on The Use and Abuse of Political Knowledge Today, which reveals his wide 
knowledge of various countries and his shrewd judgment of institutions and 
events. He pleads for steady work, wide reading, clarity of style, and above 
all, what he calls political sagacity. In A Short Guide to Research Work, which 
inaugurates a series of Punjab studies in Political Science, Public Administration 
and International Affairs, he supplies practical hints for the beginner, and has 
drawn up a list of subjects which require and will assuredly reward objective 
investigation, such as the problem of the refugees from India, and the position 
of women in Pakistan. Pakistan and India are at last their own masters, but 
independence does not involve the severance of cultural ties. Far from it. 
East and West have much to teach one another, and the more intellectual 
contacts are established the better. To be a bridge-builder is an honourable 
ambition, and Professor Friters deserves to succeed in his endeavour. 
The new collection of Essays on Church and State, by Lord Acton, edited by 
Douglas Woodruff (Hollis & Carter, 30s.) completes the publication of his 
- miscellaneous writings commenced forty years ago. It is less striking than 
the old, partly because most of the plums were extracted by the first editors, and 
partly becatse the present volume is confined to the work of his early manhood. 
His main theme is the record of his Church in history, and the principal purpose 
of these massive dissertations and of the journals in which they appeared was 
to broaden the outlook of English Catholics, who had no knowledge of and no 
interest in the recent advances of German historical scholarship. ‘The attempt: 
failed, and for the rest of his life Acton was never trusted either by the English 
converts, with Manning at their head, or by the Vatican. Though the items in 
this substantial volume are all worth reprinting, the reader should bear in mind 
that the author occasionally changed his attitude in later life, for instance, in 
regard ta the Temporal Power of the Pope. On the other hand, his passion 
for liberty and his dislike of the concentration of power in church and state 
never waned. It is this paradox of a devout member of the most authoritarian 


of the Christian churches being at the same time a born critic and a liberal inv- 


a 


politics which renders his career of peculiar interest. “I agree with no one, ” 


and no one agrees with me,” he lamented during his years in the House of 
Commons. It is not surprising that such an eclectic found his closest friends 
in later years among Gladstonians, Liberals and Anglicans. Mr. Woodruff’s 
admirably fair and informative Introduction is worthy of the great scholar 
from whom readers of various parties and creeds have much to learn. 


British Honduras, by Stephen L. Caiger (Allen & Unwin, 18s.) contains a 


mass of authoritative information in readable form about a’little-known colony . 


„which has rarely been out of the news since the seventeenth century. While 
for the historical student the most valuable chapters are those relating to its 
chequered past, the general reader will be most interested in the closing sections 
on the problems of today. Small though it be—about the size of Palestine— 
it is rich in natural resources, above all timber, and the author wonders why 
so little has been done to develop them. “The crying need of the world today 
is food.” Here are all the conditions needed to become “one of the most 
fertile and lucrative gardens of the Empire.” More population, more roads, 
more capital outlay are required.’ The climate is good, the soil rich, taxation 
moderate. This admirable volume will not have been written in vain if it 
directs the attention of the Colonial Office and the British investor to an unduly 
neglected asset of our far-flung Empire. 


